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ADVERTISEMENT 
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Tue public have bet long inform- 
ed that the Marquis de Chaſtellux had 


written Journals of his Travels i in North 


America, and they ſeem to have wiſhed 
to ſee thoſe Journals more generally dif- 


fuſed. The Author, who had arranged 
them ſolely for himſelf and for his friends, 
has conſtantly refuſed to make them pub- 
lic until this moment. The firſt and moſt 
: conſiderable, i in fact, were printed in Ame- 
rica; but only twenty-four impreſſions 
were ſtruck off, and this with no other 


view than to avoid the multiplying of 


copies, which were become indiſpenſibly 


neceſſary, in a country and at a time 


when there was very little hope of any 
packets reaching . but by the 
means of duplicates eſides that, he 


thought proper to avail himſelf of the 


ſmall printing preſs on board the ſqua- 
dron at Rhode Iſland. Of theſe twenty- 


four impreſſions, not above ten or twelve 
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„ ADVERTISEMENT FROM 
reached Europe, and the Author had ad- 
dreſſed them all to perſons on whom he 
could rely, and whom he had requeſted 
not to ſuffer any copies to be taken. The 
_ curioſity, however, which every thing re- 
ſpecting America at that time inſpired, 
excited much anxiety to read them. They 
paſſed ſucceſſively through a great many 
hands, and there is reaſon to believe that 
the readers ha ve not all been equally ſcru- 
pulous; nor can it even be doubted that 
there exiſt ſome manuſcript copies, which 
being haſtily executed, may be 4 
to be incorrect. 
In the ſpting of 1782, the Marquis de 
Chaſtellux made a journey into upper Vir- 
ginia and, in the autumn of the ſame 
year, another into the States of Maſſachuſ- 
fots, and New Hampſhire, and the back 
art of * Penſylvania. According, ts cuſtom, 
hes wrote journals of theſe expeditions; but, 
being e on his return to Europe, he reſerv- 
ed them to himſelf. Theſe, therefore, are 


known only to a few friends, to whom he 


lent them; for he invariably denied the re- 
queſt of many perſons, and particularly our 
„ to Empower us to lay them before 
- | the 


THE FRENCH PRINTER „ 


the Public. One of his friends, however, 
who has a very extenſive correſpondence 
in foreign countries, having preſſed him 


much to furniſh him with at leaſt a few 


detached extracts from theſe journals, for 
the purpoſe of inſerting them in a perio- 
dical work printed at Gotha, the object of 
which is to collect ſuch works as have not 
been made public, he conſented; and dur- 
ing a whole year, there appeared in each 
number of this Journal a fe pages taxen 
here and there from thoſe of the Marquis 
de Chaſtellux. Theſe extracts were not in 
a regular ſeries, and were indifferently ta- 

ken from the firſt and fecond parts of the 
Travels. The Author had uſed this pre- 
caution, to prevent the foreign bookſellers 
from collecting them, and impoſing them 
on the public as a complete work. Expe- 
rience has proved the inſufficiency of this 
precaution. A printer of Caſſel, without 
any ſcruple, has collected theſe detached 
extracts, and without announcing that 
they had no coherency, has printed them 
under the title of Vogages | de Monfieur le 
C bevalier de Cbaſtellux, nga name w the! au- 


thor bore two ears 480. N 
4 The 


ADVERTISEMENT, &c. 
The publication of a work ſo mutilated 
and unmethodical, and which the Marquis 
de Chaſtellux by no means expected, ſo far 
from flattering, could not but be diſpleaſ- 
ing to him. We deemed this a proper op- 
portunity for renewing our inſtances to 
him, and have, in conſequence, obtained 
his original manuſcript, to which he has 
been pleaſed to annex the charts and plans 
we have made uſe of. We have loſt no 
time in giving it to the public, and ha ve 
exerted the utmoſt pains to render it, from 
the execution, worthy of the importance 
of the ſubject, and of the name and re- 
putation of the Author. 
The two geographical charts point out, 


4 with the greateſt accuracy, not only the 


country which the Author has travelled 
through, but all the places at which he 
_ ſtopped, and which he has mentioned in 
his Journals. For the two charts, we are 
in great meaſure indebted to M. Dezoteux, 
Captain of Dragoons, and joint Quarter - 
Maſter, who has corrected and reduced 


© them. This officer having ſerved in Ame- 


rica, had himſelf viſited the greateſt part 
of . * N in the charts, 
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Fee ROM my kadiäg at Nowpidl on 


the 1ith of July, it was hardly poſſible 


for me to be abſent even for two days. 


On the 19th of that month the Engliſn 


fleet began to ſhew itſelf before the port; 
the next day we reckoned two and twenty 
fail, and a few days after, we learnt that 
the enemy were embarking troops, nor 
were we informed before the middle of 
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| Auguſt of their being again diſembarked 


at New York, and on Long Iſland. But 


ſtill it appeared by no means clear that they 
had abandoned their undertaking: we re- 
' ceived every day freſh advices, which be- 


ſpoke new embarkations; on our part we 
were adding to our fortifications, and our 
ſtill recent eſtabliſhment furniſhed me 


with daily employment of ſuch a nature 


as not to admit of my abſence. M. de 
Rochambeau who had long propoſed viſit- 
ing his poſts at Providence, was unable to 
carry his project into execution before the 
zoth of Auguſt. I accompanied him, and 


we returned the next day 4. On the 18th 


of September he ſet out for Hartford in 
Connecticut, with the Admiral Chevalier 
de Ternay, where General Waſhington] had 
given him a rendezvous. I did not attend 
him in this Jonrneys and as a would 


| | 15 a bave 
* gies the TFogüch r bender ae tins what 


this General | Officer has ſaid, and from what hg 


has probably thought proper not to ſays. Whether 
Sir H. Clinton, and Admiral Arbuthnot, and even the 


= great Rodney, were very enterprijin ing Offers. 3 See the | 
| Gait apache of we, 


ls AT . 


/ 


ſince our arrival. The general belief at 
Rhode Iſland was, that M. de Guichen, 
who we knew had quitted St. Domingo, 
was coming to join us, and we expected 
to go into immediate action. On the 19th, 


we found that inſtead of M. de Guichen, 
Admiral Rodney was arrived at New Vork 


with ten ſhips of the line. Not the fmalleſt 
doubt was entertained amongſt us of an 
attack upon the French fleet, and even the 


5 army. The veſſels in conſequenee were 


laid acrofs the harbour, with ſtrings on 
their cables, and their anchorage was pro- 
tocted by new batteries, which were con- 


ſtrucged with great judgment and eclerity, | 
ober, the ſeaſon 


In the beginning of 6 

being then advanced; without any thing 
being undertaken by Admiral Rodney, we 
had reaſon to expect that we ſhould remain 
quiet for the . the year, and 

our ſole occupation was in preparing win- 
ter quarters for the troops. They took 


poſſeſſion of them the it of November: L 


2 


and 1 wight. now +th 


NORTH AMERICA. . 


kaive it, we found ourſelves i in the moſt | 
critical fituation -in which we. had been 


e bare ab- 
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4 5 TRAVELS IN 
ſented myſelf from the army; but not 


wilhing to ſhew too much anxiety, and 
deſirous of ſeeing diſcipline, and the ar- 
rangements relative to the cantonmerits 
well eſtabliſhed, I deferred until the 11th 


ſetting out on a men; tour 0 the con- 


tinent. 


I left Rbode Iſland that aur with Mr. 
Lynch and M. de Monteſquieu, “ who: had 
each of them a ſervant. I had three, one 
of whom had a led horſe, and another 
drove a ſmall cart, which I Was adviſed to 


take; to:convey. my: partmanteaus, and to 


avoid hurting my horſes in the journey. 


1 It was then a hard froſt, the earth was 


covered with ſnow, and the north eaſterly | 
wind blew: very ſharp. In going from 


| Briftsl to the Ferry, I went out of my way 
to view the fortifica tions of Butſbill; and 
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The paſſage was long and difficult, be- 


cauſe the wind was contrary. We were 


obliged to make three tacks, and it was 
neceſſary to make two trips, to paſs over 
our horſes, and the cart. At two o clock 


I arrived at Warren, a ſmall town in the 
ſtate of Maſſachuſſets, eighteen miles diſ- 


tant from Newport. I alighted at a good 
inn, the maſter of which, called Bubr, is 
remarkable for his enormous ſize, as well 
as that of his wife, his ſon, and all his 


family. My intention was only to have 
baited my horſes, but the cold continuing | 
to increaſe, and the cart not arriving be- 


fore three o clock, I gave up all thoughts 
of going to ſleep at Providence, and I de- 
termined to ſtay at Warren, where I was 
in very good quarters. After dinner 1 


went to the bank of the little river Bar- 


rington, which runs near this town, to ſee 
a ſloop come in which had arrived from 
Port au Prince. This ſloop belonged to 
Mr. Porter, Brigadier-General of the Mi- 
litia, nephew to Mr. Buhr, and ſtill more 


bulky than himſelf. Colonel Green, whom 


. pe the day, made me acquainted 
with 


* 8 — * 
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with Mr. Porter, and we drank tea with 180 
him, in a ſimple, but comfortable houſe, 
the inſide, and inhabitants of which pre- 

ſented a ſpecimen of American manners. 
The 12thI ſet out at half paſt eight for 

Providence, where I arrived at noon. I 
_ alighted at the College, that is to ſay, at 

our Hoſpital, which I examined, and din- 

ed with Mr. Blanchard, Commiſſary of 
war, At half paſt four I went to Colonel 

Bowen' s, where I had lodged in my firſt 

journey ; I drank tea there with ſeveral 

ladies, one of whom rather handſome, 
was called Miſs Angel. I was then con- 
ducted to Mrs. Varnum's, where I again 
found company, and from thence to Go- 

| vernor Bowen's, who gave me a bed. 

Tue r3th I breakfaſted with Colonel 
Peck: He is an amiable and polite young 
man, who paſſed the laſt ſummer with 
General Heath at Newport. He received 
me in a charming ſmall houſe, where he 

| lived with his wife, who is young alſo, 
and has a pleaſing countenance, but with- 
out any thing ſtriking. This little eſta- 

bliſhment, where comfort and ſimplicity 

| reign, 
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reign, gave an idea of that ſweet and ſerene 
ſtate of happineſs, which appears to have 
taken refuge in the New World, after 
compounding it with pleaſure, to | which 
it has left the Old, *' | 
The town of Providence i is built on the 
bank of a river only ſix miles long, and 
which diſembogues itſelf in the Gulph 
wherein are Rhode Iſland, Connecticut, 
Providence, &c. It has only one ſtreet, 
which is very long: the ſuburb, which is 
| conſiderable, is 'on the other ſide of the 
river. This town is handſome, the houſes 
are not ſpacious, but well built, and pro- 
perly arranged within. It is pent in be- 
tween two chains of mountains, one to 
the north, and the other to the ſouth- 
weſt, which cauſes an inſupportable heat 
in ſummer; but it is expoſed to the north- 
weſt wind, which rakes it from one end 
to the other, and renders it extremely 
cold in winter. It may contain two thou- 
ſand five hundred inhabitants. Its ſitua- 
tion is very advantageous for commerce; 
which accordingly, 3 is very conſiderable in 
times of peace. Merchant ſhips may 
„ 6 load 
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2 1 and unload their cargoes in the town 


itſelf, and ſhips of war cannot approach 


5 the harbour. Their commerce is the ſame 
with that of Rhode Iſland and Boſton ; 


they export ſtaves and ſalt proviſions, and 


bring back ſalt, and a great quantity of 


melaſſes, ſugar and other articles from the 
Weſt Indies: they fit out veſſels alſo for 


the cod and whale fiſhery. - The latter is 
carried on ſucceſsfully between Cape Cod 


and Long Ifland ; but they go often as far 


as Baffin's Streights, and Falkland's Iſland. 

The inhabitants of Providence, like thoſe of 
Newport, alſo carry on the Guinea trade; 
they buy ſla ves there and carry them to 


the Weſt-Indies, where they take bills of 
exchange on Old England, for which 
they receive woollens . and geber 


on 


* Here are ſeveral places of public worſhip, an uni- 
verſity, and other public buildings; and a very briſk 


trade was carried on even at the worſt period of the 
war for American commerce, viz. in 1782. Mr. 


I elcome Arnold, a great plumber, and Delegate to 


| Congreſs from this ſtate, has changed his name by act 
5 cams ſince the deſeRtion of Benedict Arnold. 
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.- On quitting Colonel Peck, I mounted 
my: horſe-for Yoluntown, where I propoſed 
ſleeping. I ſtopped at Seituate, in a very 
indifferent inn, called the Angel's Tavern; 
it is about half way to Voluntown: I bated 

my horſes there, and ſet out in an hour, 
without ſeeing my cart arrive. From this 
place to Voluntown the road is execrable; 
one is perpetually mounting and deſcend- 
ing, and always on the moſt rugged roads. 
It was fix o'clock, and the night cloſed in, 
when reached Dorrance's Tavern, which 
18 only five and twenty miles from Provi- 
dence. I diſmounted with the more plea- 
| ſure as the weather was extremely bad. I 
was well accommodated, and kindly receiv- 
ed at Mr. Dorrance' 8. He i is an old gentle- 
man of ſeventy- three years of age, tall, and 
ſtill vigorous; he is a native of Ireland, 

firſt ſettled in Maſſachuſſets, and afterwards 
in Connecticut. His wife, who is younger 
than him, is active, handy, and obliging; 
but her family is charming. It conſiſts 

of two: young men, one twenty-eight, 
and the other twenty-one years old; a 


= child of twelve, and mw girls from eigh- 
deen 


—— — — — 
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teen to twenty, as handſome. as angels. 
The eldeſt of theſe young women was 
fick, kept her chamber, and did not ſhew 
herſelf. I learnt afterwards that ſhe was 
dig with child, and almoſt ready to lye-in : 
ſhe was deceived by a young man, who 
after promiſing to marry her, abſented 
himſelf and did not return. 3 and 
| | the 


* On the avon of ſeven or c eight copies of this 
Journal, ſent to Europe by the author, the curioſity 

| then excited by every thing relative to the affairs of 
America, procured them many readers. Though the 
author had addreſſed them only to his moſt intimate 
Iriends, and had taken the precaution to apprize 
| them that it was not his intention they ſhould be 
| generally public, they paſſed rapidly from one hand 
to another; and as they could only be lent for a ſhort 
time, they were read with as much precipitation as 
avidity. This | anxiety could only proceed from 
ie general deſire of forming ſome idea of the manners 
of the Americans, of which this Journal gave ſeveral 
details, which became intereſting from the circum- 

ſtances of novelty and diſtance. From an inconſiſtency, 
| however, more ufual in France than in any other 

country, ſome perſons made no. ſcruple to judge the 
Author on points of propriety, of which he alone was 
capable of giving them an idea: he was taxed with 
wantonneſs and indiſcretion, for having concealed neither 
names nor. places in relating the adventure of a girl 
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the conſequences of her ſituation had 


thrown her into a ſtate of languor; ſhe 
never came down to the ground- floor on 


which 


| deceived by her lover. A very ſimple, and very | 


natural refleQion, might have convinced them, that 
it was by no means probable that a General Officer, 
a man of forty-five. years of age, particularly con- 

| nected with the Americans, and who has every where 


expreſſed ſentiments of gratitude and attachment 
for thoſe from whom he experienced kindneſs, ſhould 


allow himſelf, not only to offend, but to affli an 


honeſt family, who had ſhewn him every attention, 


and of whom he cannot ſpeak but in terms of commend- 
ation. Beſides that the ſimple and even ſerious 
manner in which this article is written, affords not the 


leaſt appearance of levity; a ſufficient reaſon for pre- 


venting the too free obſervations of certain readers. 
| Another reflection might occur naturally enough, 


but which demanded a little more combination. The 


Author wiſhes, it might have been ſaid, to give us 


an idea of American manners, which he is certainly | 


very far from ſatirizing: may it not be poſſible that 
amongſt a people ſo remote from us in every reſpect, 


a girl who ſhould reſign herſelf too haſtily to the man 


ſhe was engaged to, with the conſent even of her 
parents, a girl without diſtruſt, in à country where 
+ ſuch an idea is never taught them, where morals are 
ſo far in their infancy, as that the commerce between 


two free perſons is deemed leſs cenſ urable, than che 
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which her parents lived; but great care 
was taken of her, and ſhe had always ſome- 


| body to keep her company. Whilſt a 


j 


LD: SD your 


; ibtelicies, - the caprices, and even the coquetries 
which deſtroy the peace of ſo many European families? 
May it not be poſſible that this young woman, as 


intereſting as ſhe was unhappy, ſhould be lamented 
rather than condemned, that ſhe ſhould ſtill retain 


all her rights in ſociety, and become a legitimate ſpouſe 


and mather, though her ſtory was neither unknown, 
nor attempted to be concealed ? In fact, how could the 


author learn this hiſtory ? Was it by the ſcandalous 


chronicles in a hamlet where he was a ſtranger to every 
perſon but his hoſts? I have ſince learnt (ſays he in 


ſpeaking of this girl) that ſhe was with child and near her 
time of lying-in. How did he learn this? From her 
own parents, 'who had not at firſt made a myſtery 


of it, and then a matter of confidence. But had theſe 


_ auſtere judges, when they had finiſhed their reading, 
| happened to recollect what they ſaw at the beginning, 


they might have obſerved that the author being at 
Voluntown. a ſecond time, two months after, ſaw. Miſs 
Dorrance ſuckling an infant, which was continually 


paſſing from her knees io thoſe of her mother; that 


ſhe was then cheriſhed, and taken care of by all the 


family. This affecting ſight was deſcribed with ſen- 
ſibility, and not with malignity. But it*is time to give 


over tiring the patience, not of the critics only, but 


of all ſenſible minds, thoſe minds alone whoſe appro- 
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good ſupper was preparing for me, I went 
into the room where the family was aſ- 


ſembled, where J obſerved a ſhelf with 


0 | | 


65 


tes. is 1 any e On noting journey to Wo 
luntown, the author had the ſatisfaction to ſee Miſs 
Dorrance perfect. y happy : her lover was returned, and 
had married her ; he had expiated all his wrongs, nor 


had they been ſuch as they at firſt appeared; he had 
unfortunate circumſtances to plead in his excuſe, if 


there can indeed be any for a man who for a ſingle day 
can leave in ſuch agonies, the intereſting. and weak vic- 
tim who v was unable to reſiſt him. >a | 
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The eise who has iy at | Voluntown, and 


enjoyed the ſociety and witneſſed. the happineſs of this 


amiable family, is likewiſe acquainted with the whole 
of this ſtory. He is ſo well ſatisfied with the juſtneſs 
of the liberal-minded author's reaſoning. on American 
manners in this particular, that he has not ſerupled to 


E 


give the name of this worthy family at length, not 


apprehending that their characters would ſuffer the | 


ſmalleſt injury, where alone the imputation is of any 
conſequence; nor does he fear oppoſing the virtue of 
this family, and of. theſe manners, to European chaſtity, 
prudery and refinement. The circumſtances of this 


| ſtory were related to the Tranſlator by Mr. and Mrs. : | 
= Dorrance, with. the ſame ſenſibility, and the ſame 8 
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| forty or fifty volumes on it; on opening 
them I found that they were all claſſical 


authors, Greek, Latin, or Engliſh. They 
belonged to Mr. Dorrance's . eldeſt ſon. 
This young man had received a regular 
education, and was tutor at Providence 
college, until the war interrupted his ſtu- 
dies. I converſed with him on various 
points of literature, and -particularly on 


the manner in which the dead languages 


| ſhould be pronounced. I found him well 
informed, and OO of much b firapi- | 


_y and n. * apes 
We 


| nocence, with which they appear to have told them to 
the Marquis de Chaſtelleux. They are a kind, hoſ- 

pitable, and amiable couple, and the huſband is very 
far from being Ill informed; he-entertained the Tranf-' 
lator with many anecdotes of the war, and with ſome 
laughable ones reſpecxing General Preſcot, who was 
brought to his houſe, after being carried off without 
his breeches from Rhode Iſland; but never without 
expreſſing a becoming degree of ſenſibility for his ſitu- 
ation, which was peculiarly mortifying, from his gout, 
his naturally peeviſh difpoſition, the humiliating mode 
of his capture, and the circumſtance of its being the 
ſecond time of his falling into the hands of an x. 


wan be was weak ee to ropes and infult. 
TaangLaton. 
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We were waited on at ſupper by a moſt 
beautiful girl, called Miſs Pearce. She was 
a neighbour of Mrs. Dorrance, and had 


come on a viſit, and to aſſiſt her in the 


abſence of her youngeſt daughter. 'This 


young perſon had, like all the American 


women, a very decent, nay even ſerious 
carriage; ſhe had no objection to be looked 
at, nor to have her beauty commended, 


nor even to receive a few careſſes, provided 


it was done without an air of familiarity or 

| libertiniſm. Licentious manners, in fact, 
are ſo foreign in America, that the com- 
munication with young women leads to 
nothing bad, and that freedom itſelf there 
bears a character of modeſty far beyond 
our affected baſhfulneſs and falls reſerve: 


8 BY Frandaris | had a. 2 deal of 1 
with this young man, and found him ſuch as the Mar- 
quis repreſents him; but he muſt nkewiſe add, that he 


in different parts of the continent, educated at Wil- 
liamſburgb, Philadelphia, Yale College, Newhaven, 


Cambridge, and Providence, and very few deficient, 


eſpecially to the northward. The, war did infinite miſe 
chief to the riſing generation of America, by inter- 
rupting. education. .TRABILATOR: | 


met with a great number of excellent clafſical ſcholars; 
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But neither my excellent ſupper, nor the 
the books of Mr. Dorrance, nor even the 
- fine eyes of Miſs Pearce, made my cart 
arrive, and I was' obliged to go to reſt 
without hearing any news of it. As I 
deſired a chamber with a fire in it, Miſs 
Pearce prepared me one, informing me at 
the ſame time, that it communicated with 
that of the ſick lady with whom ſhe ſlept, 
and enquired of me very politely, whe- 
ther it would incommode me if ſhe ſhould 
paſs. though my chamber after I was in 
bed. I aſſured her, that if ſhe diſturbed 
my ſleep, it would not be as a frightful 
dream. And, in fact, ſhe came a quarter 

_ . ef-an hour after I was in bed. I pretend- 
ed. to ſleep, in order to examine her coun- 
tenance; ſhe paſſed very gently, turning 
her head the other way, and hiding the 
light for fear of awakening 1 me. I do not 
know whether [ ſhall pronounce my praiſe 
or. condemnation, by ſaying, 5 Si own 
after fell into a profound ſleep.” | 
On my riſing IJ found Miſs Bratos, but 
not my cart, which it ſeemed more. than 
probable. was broke i into a a thouſand s. 
1 was 
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I was determined to give up that mode of 


conveying my little baggage, which ſtill 


it was neceſſary to have. I reſolved, 


therefore, to wait for them, and take my 


breakfaſt, a reſolution much eaſier adopt- 


ed. At length, about eleven o'clock, my 


centinels announced its appearance. It 


was matter of great joy to the whole crew 
to ſee it arrive, although crippled, and 
towed by a hired horſe, which they had 
been obliged to put before mine: It is pro- 
per to obſerve, that my attendants, proud 
of poſſeſſing ample means of tranſporting 
my effects, had loaded it with many uſeleſs 
articles ; that. being appriſed myſelf that 
wine was not always to be met with in 
the inns,* I had thought proper to furniſh 
myſelf with cantines which held twelve 

bottles, 


* The Tranſlator, when he travelled in America dur- | 


ing the war, always carried wine with him when prac- 
ticable, for at Baltimore and Philadelphia, thoſe great 


ſea-ports, very indifferent wine, called claret, was ſold 


at tuo dollars, upwards of nine ſhillings a bottle, hard 
money. Nor was it an uncommon thing to tranſport 


wine from Boſton to Philadelphia by land, when _ ar- 


rivals were more fortunate in that quarter. 


: TRANSLATOR. 
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bottles, and having taken the precaution 
to aſk for two or three white loves of bread 
from the commiſlary of proviſions at Pro- 
vidence, he had packed up twenty, which 
alone weighed upwards of eighty pounds, 
ſo that my poor cart was laden till on the 
point of ſinking. Its greateſt misfortune 
however, aroſe from ſtriking on the rocks, 
which had broke one wheel and greatly 
damaged the other. I ſoon determined to 
leave it with Mr. Dorrance, who under- 
took to get it repaired, and it was reſolved 
that my wine ſhould be divided into three 
parts, one of which ſhould be drank the 
| ſame day, the other left with the landlord, 
with a requeſt to keep it till my return, 
and that the third ſhould be offered him, 
with a requeſt to drink it; which met with 
no difficulty. 'The remainder of the day, 
however, being dedicated to make new 


diſpoſitions, I determined on remaining at 
Voluntown. I made a general inſpection 


of my baggage; every thing unneceſſary 
was packed up and left with Mr. Dor- 

| Trance; the reſt put into portmanteaus, and 
by a promotion 2 la Pruſſienne, on the field 
0 Lo 


1 
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of battle, my cart-horſe was elevated to 
the ſaddle. The reading of ſome Engliſh | 
poets, and the converſation with Meſſrs. 
Lynch and Monteſquieu, and the good 
people of the houſe, made me paſs the day 
very agreeably. Towards the evening, 
two travellers came into the room I was 
in, ſeated themſelves by the fire, and be- 
gan to yawn and whiſtle, without paying 
the leaſt attention to me. The converſa- 
tion, however, gradually enlivened, and 
became very intereſting and agreeable. 
One of them was a colonel of militia, who 
had ſerved in Canada, and had been in 
ſeveral engagements, wherein he was 
wounded. I ſhall obſerve once for all, that 
among the men I have met with, above 
twenty years of age, of whatſoever condi- 
tion, I have not found two who have not 
bore arms, heard the whiſtling of balls, 
and even received ſome wounds; ſo that 
it may be aſſerted, that North-America is 
entirely military, and inured to war, and 
that new levies may continually be made 
without making new ſoldiers. [The 
Tranſlator confirms this afſertion, except 8 
. A with 


ran 


with regard to the pacific religious ſes, 
in the whole extent of his obſervations 
from Virginia to New Hampſhire.] 
The 15th, I ſet out from Voluntown at 
eint in the morning. I travelled five miles 
in the mountains, after which I ſaw the 
horizon expand itſelf, and my eye very 
| ſoon had its full ſcope. On deſcending 
the hills, and before we reach the valley, 
is the town or hamlet of Plainfield; for 
what is called in America, a ton or fown- 
ſhip, is only a certain number of houſes, 
diſperſed over a great ſpace, but which be- 
long to the ſame incorporation, and ſend 
_ deputies to the general aſſembly of the 
ſtate. The centre or head quarters of theſe 
towns is -the meeting-houſe or church. 
This church ſtands ſometimes ſingle, and 
is ſometimes ſurrounded by four or five 
houſes only; whence it happens, that when 
a traveller aſks the queſtion : How far i 16 it 
Zo. ſuch a town? He is anſwered, You are 
there already ; but when he ſpecifies the 
place he wiſhes to be at, whether it be the 
meeting, or ſuch a tavern, he not unfre- 
; quently 1 is told, You are * or eight miles 


from 15 
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from it. Plainfield is a ſmall town but a 
large diſtrict, for there are full thirty hou- 
ſes within reach of the meeting.“ Its ſitu- 

ation is agreeable; but it preſents, beſides, 


2 military aſpect: this was the firſt I had 
remarked. An army might encamp there 
on little heights, behind which the hills riſe 


in an amphitheatre, thus preſenting ſuc- 
ceſſive poſitions as far as the great woods, 


which would ſerve as the laſt retreat. The 


foot of the heights of Plainfield is fortified 
by moraſſes, only paſſable by one cauſe- 
way, which would oblige the enemy to 
file off to attack you; (+) The right and 
left are ſupported by eſcarpments. On the 


right alſo is a marſh, which renders it -. 
more difficult of acceſs, This camp is fit 
for ſix, eight, or even ten thouſand men; 
it — ſerve to cover Providence and 


Maſſachuſſet s 


* There is an academy or college here, with four 
Latin and Engliſn maſters, and when the tranſlator was 
there, he was preſent at ſome, not contemptible, 


public exhibitions of oratory in thoſe two mn 


TRAN SLAT OR, 
(In ſummer theſe a, are e dry. T bis I have 


ſince learnt, and which it is proper to remark, that 


an erroneous idea may not be formed of this poſition, 


F 


renn 


Maſſachuſſet's ſtate, againſt troops who 
had paſſed the Connecticut river. At 
two miles from Plainfield the road turns 
towards the north, and after travel- 
ling two or three miles farther, is the 
river of Quenebaugh, along the edge of 
which we travel about a mile to paſs it at 
Canterbury, over a pretty long, and tole- 


= rably conſtructed wooden bridge. 'This 


river is neither navigable nor fordable, 
but flows amidſt ſtones, which renders its 
bed very uneven. The inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, form dams here in the 
ſhape of a projecting angle to catch the 
cels: the ſummit of the angle is in the 
middle of the river; there they place nets 
in the ſhape of a purſe, where the fiſh 
which follow the current of water ſeldom 
eſcape being caught, The bridge at Can- 
terbury is built in rather a deep and nar- 
row valley. The meeting-houſe of the 
town is on the right bank, as well as the 
greateſt part of the houſes, but there are 
ſome alſo on the eminences towards the 
eaſt, which appeared to me well built and 
agrecably ſituated. Theſe heights being 
of the ſame eleyation with thoſe to the 
0} : weſt, 
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weſt, Canterbury offers two poſitions, 
equally advantageous for two armies, 
which might diſpute the paſſage of the 
Quenebaugh. After paſſing Canterbury, 
we enter the woods, and a chain of hills, 
which. muſt be paſſed by very rugged and 
difficult roads. Six or ſeven miles farther, 
the country begins to open, and we de- 
ſcend agreeably to Windham. It is a very 
handſome little town, or rather it is the 
ſtock from which a handſome town will 
ſpring. There are forty or fifty houſes 
pretty near each other, and ſo ſituated as 
to preſent the appearance of a large public 
ſquare, and three large ſtreets. The Seun- 
ganic, or Windham river, runs near this 
town, but is of no great uſe to its trade, 
1 ; . 
»The Tranſlator reached Canterbury on a Sunday, a 
day on which travelling is forbid in the New England 
| Rates. The family at -Buckbouſe's Tavern were all at 
meeting, and it coſt him iunumerable entreaties, beſides 
the moſt unequivocal proofs of whiggeſm, to procure a 
morſel of the moſt wretched fare, and to obtain which 
he was obliged to wait till the meeting was at an end. 


Both this town and Windham are moſt beautifully 


ſituated, particularly the . which is extremely 
2 : . 
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for it is no more navigable than the Que- 


nebaugh, with which it joins its waters 


to form the river Thames. It may be ob- | 


ſerved in reading this journal, and QA! 


more by the inſpection of the charts, that 
the rivers in general, and many towns, 
have retained their Indian names: this no- 
. menclature has ſomething intereſting in it, 
as it confirms the ſtill recent origin of theſe 
| multiplied ſettlements, and is perpetu- 


ally preſenting to the mind a very ſtri- 


king contraſt between the —_ and 


uo ſtate of this vaſt country. 
- Windham is fifteen miles from os 
town. I there found Lauzun's huſſars, who 


were ſtationed in it for a week, until their 
quarters were prepared at Lebanon. I dined 
with the Duke de Lauzun, and being un- 
able to get away before half after three, 


the night, which ſoon came on, obliged me 


- Jab ſtop at ſix miles from Windham, at a 
little ſolitary tavern,* kept by Mrs. Hill. 


As 


* This tavern is called Lebanon Crank, and the Tran- 


ſlator has made ſimilar remarks, in his journal on the 


external appearance of, and the kindneſs that reigns 


within this little hut; where, a very uncommon 


- 
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As the houſe had an indifferent appearance, 
I aſked if we could have beds, the only 
want we had; for the Duke de Lauzun's 
dinner had left us in no uneaſineſs about 
ſupper. Mrs. Hill told me, after the man- 
ner of the country, that ſhe could only ſpare 
one bed, as-ſhe had a ſick traveller in the 
| houſe whom ſhe would not diſturb. This 
traveller was a poor ſoldier of the conti- 
nental army, who was going home on a fur- 
lough for the benefit of his health. He 
had his furlough in his pocket in regular 
form, as well as the exact account of what 
was due to him, but he had not a farthing 
either in paper or in hard money. Mrs, Hill, 
notwithſtanding, had given him à good 
bed, and as he was too ill to continue his 
journey, ſhe had kept him, and taken care 
of him for four days. We arranged mat- 
ters in the beſt way we could : the ſoldier 
kept his bed. I gave him ſome money to 
help him on his j Journey, and Mrs. Hill 


ape NR 


circumſtance at that time, he found excellent green tes. 
and fine loaf ſugar. He ſaw Mrs. Hill too feed, and ve 


lieve a travelling ſoldier, : 
Tax aaa. 
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appeared to me much more affected with 
this charity, than with the your bard _ 
I-gave her to pay her bill. 

The 16th at eight in the morning, I took 
leave of my kind landlady, and followed 
the road to Hartford, beginning my journey 
on foot, on account of the extreme coldneſs 
of the morning. After deſcending by a 
gentle declivity for about two miles, I got 
into a pretty narrow, but agreeable and 


= well cultivated valley: It is watered by a 
trivulet which falls into the Seunganic, and 


which 1s decorated with the name of Hope 
river; we follow this valley to Bolton town, 
or Townſhip, which has nothing. remark- 
able. There we traverſe a chain of pretty 
| lofty mountains, which extend from north 
to ſouth like all the hills in Connecticut. 
On quitting theſe mountains, we come to 


- - the firſt houſes of Eaſt Hartford. Though 


we were but five miles from Hartford 
Court Houſe, we wiſhed to reſt our horſes, 
| which had travelled twenty-three miles on 

a ſtretch. The inn we ſtopped at was kept 


buy Mr. Marſh: he is, according to the 


Engliſh — a _= farmer; that i is, a 
| good 
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good cultivator. He told me that he had 
begun a ſettlement in the ſtate of Vermont, 
where he had purchaſed two hundred acres 
of land for forty dollars, about two hun- 
dred livres of our money, or ſomething 
more than eight pounds Engliſh. The ſtate 
of Vermont is a vaſt country, ſituated to 
the eaſtward of New Hampſhire and Maſ- 
ſachuſſets, and to the north of ConneQi- 

cut, between the river of that name, and 
Hudſon's river. As it is lately peopled, 
and has / always been an object of conten- 
tion between the ſtates of New Vork, and 
New Hampſhire, there is properly ſpeax- 
ing no eſtabliſhed government. Ethan Al- 
len, celebrated for the expedition he under- 
took in 1775 againſt Ticonderago, of his 
own accord, and without any other aid 
than that of the volunteers who followed 


him, has made himſelf the chief of that 


country. He has formed there an aſſem- 
py of repreſentatives; this afſembly grants 
ands, and the country 1s governed by its 
own laws, without having any connection 
with congreſs. The inhabitants however 
are not the leſs enemies of the Engliſh; 


but 5 N 


/ 
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: but under the pretext that they form the 
frontier againſt Canada, and are obliged 
to guard it, they furniſh no contingent to 
the expences of the war. They had long 
no other name than that of Green Moun- 

tainboys, but thinking this too ignoble an 
_ appellation for their new deſtiny, they 
- tranſlated Green Mountain into French; 
which made Yerd Mont, and by corruption 
Vermont. It remains to be ſeen whether 
it is by corruption alſo that this country 
has aſſumed the title of 75e State of Ver- 
mont.* 

About four in the. evening, I es at 
Hartford ferry, after travelling over a very 
incon venient road, a great part of which 
forms a narrow cauſeway through a marſhy 
wood. We paſs this ferry, like all the 

ES. TE others 


* In the years xa! 1781, and dn, the :nhabi- 
tants of Vermont, who were not guided by Ethan 
Allen, annually fent - deputies to congreſs, and were 
once within one vote of carrying their point, but had 
not the peace taken place, it is probable from circum- 

ances, that in caſe of refuſal, they would at Jeaft have 
threatened to put themſelves under Britiſh protection, 


an event to which the Marquis ſeems to allude. 
| TRANSLATOR, 
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others in America,“ in a flat boat with oars. 
found the inns at Hartford ſo full that it 
was impoſſible to procure a lodging. The 
four eaſtern ſtates of Maſſachuſſets, New 
Hampſhire, Rhode Iſland, and Connecti- 
cut were then holding their aſſemblies in 
that town. Theſe four ſtates have long 
maintained a particular conneQion with 
each other, and they meet together by de- 

puties, ſometimes in one ſtate, ſometimes 
in another. Each legiſlature ſends depu- 
ties. In a circumſtance, ſo uncommon in 
America, as room being wanted for men _ 
collected together, Colonel Wadſworth's 
houſe offered me a moſt agreeable aſylum; 
[ lodged with him, as well as the Due 
de Lauzun, who had paſſed me on the 
_ Mr. m who belonged to the 

e > :*: "nl 
. a Moravian ſettlement of Bethlehem is a 
| ferry paſſed by ropes, like that oppoſite the invalid 
hoſpital at Paris, and many others in France, and 
other parts of Europe. TRANSLATOR. 

+ The Tranſlator had the pleaſure of meeting with 
this accompliſhed officer, at Baltimore, at Boſton, and 
in Europe. Nature has been very favourable to his ex- 
terior, and he unites to the moſt perfect good manners, 
and a thorough knowledge of the world, and books, the 
moſt unexampled activity in his profeſſion. TRANSL. 
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ſtaff of the army, and was then attached 
to the Duke de Lauzun, Mr. Lynch and 
Mr. de Monteſquieu were well accom- 
modated in the neighbourhood. . 
Colonel Wadſworth is about two and 
thirty, very tall and well made, and has a 

noble as well as agreeable countenance. He 
lived formerly on Long Iſland; and from 
his infancy was engaged in commerce and 
navigation: he had already made ſeveral 
voyages to the coaſt of Guinea and the 


1 Welt Indies, when, according to the Ame- 


rican expreſſion, the preſent conteflation 
began. He then ſerved in the army, and 
was in ſeveral actions; but General Waſh- 
ington diſcovering that his talents might 
. be ſtill more uſefully employed, made him 
Commiſſary of proviſions. This is a mili- 

tary poſt in America, and thoſe who fill it, 

are as much reſpected. as the firſt officer 
of the line. The Commiſſary General is 
charged with all the purchaſes, and the 
Quarter Maſter with all the conveyances : 
it is the latter who marks out the ground, 
eſtabliſhes the magazines, provides Car- 
riages, and diſtributes the rations: it is alſo 

opt Ree on 
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on his receipts and orders that the Pay- 
maſters make their payments; he is, in 
| ſhort, properly ſpeaking, a Military Inten- 
dant, while the Commiſſary General may 


be compared to a Munitionnaire with us, 
who ſhould undertake to provide forage - 


as well as proviſions. I think this arrange- 
ment as good as ours, though theſe depart- 
ments have not been exempt from abuſes, 
and even blame in the courſe of the preſent 


war; but it muſt be obſerved, that when-_ 


ever the government wants political force, 
and the treaſury is without: money, the 
adminiſtration of affairs is always ruinous, 
and often culpable. This reflection alone 
will afford ſufficient ſubject for the eulogi- 


um of Col. Wadſworth, when it is known 
that throughout all America, there is not 
one voice againſt him, and that his name is 
never pronounced without the homage due 


to his talents and his probity. The parti- 
cular confidence of General Waſhington 
puts the ſeal upon his merit.“ The Mar- 
quis de la 1 judged extremely well 

| therefore 


* The Tranflator cannot forbear adding his teſtimony | 


to this brilliant but exaggerated eulogium. TRANSL. 
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therefore in getting Mr. de Corney toem- 
ploy him, in furniſhing the proviſions ne- 


ceſſary for the French troops which were : 


then expected. As ſoon as they were diſ- 
_ embarked at Rhode Iſland, he again pro- 
poſed him as the moſt proper man in the 


world to aſſiſt them in all their wants, but 


| thoſe who had the direction of the army, 


did not at that time think proper to em- 
: ploy him. They even conceived ſome ſuſ- 


picions of him, from falſe ideas, and ea- 
gerly ſubſtituted for a Commiſſary of un- 
derſtanding and reputation, undertakers, 


without fortune, and without character; 
who promiſed every thing, performed no- 


thing, and ſoon threw our affairs into con- 
fuſion: firſt by augmenting the price of 
articles by purchaſes haſtily made, and fre- 


quently in oppoſition one to another, and 


finally by throwing into circulation, and 
offering at a great diſcount, the bills of 
exchange they had engaged to receive for 
two-thirds of all their payments. Theſe 

bargains, and contracts ſucceeded eventu- 
ally ſo ill, that we were obliged, but too 
late, to have recourſe to Mr. Wadſworth, 
c 98 . 
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who reſumed the affairs with as much 
nobleneſs as he had quitted them; always 
as ſuperior to injuries by his character, as 
he is by his talents. to the innumerable 
obſtacles that ſurround him. 

Ariother intereſting perſonage was then 
at Hartford; and I went to pay him a viſit : 
this was Governor Trumbull ; Governor, 
by excellence, for he has been ſo theſe fifteen 
years, having been always re-choſen at the 
end of every two years, and equally poſ- 
ſeſſing the public eſteem under the Engliſh 
government, and under that of the Con- 
greſs. He is ſeventy years old; his whole 
life i is conſecrated to buſineſs, which he 
paſſionately loves, whether important or 
not; of rather, with reſpect to him, there 
; 668 W the UMtftr deſcription. He has 
all the ſimplicity in his dreſs, all the im- 
portance, and even pedantry becoming the 
great magiſtrate of a ſmall republic. He 
brought to my mind the burgomaſters of 
Holland in the time of the Heinſiuſes and 
the Barnevelts. I had been informed that 
he was employed in a hiſtory of the pre- 
ſent revolution, and I was curious to read 


Vor. I. D bu. this 
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this work; I told him that I hoped to ſee 


him on my return at Lebanon, (his place 
of abode) and that I ſhould then requeſt 
permiſſion to look over his manuſcript; 
but he aſſured me that he had only written 
the introduction, which he had addrefled 
to the Chevalier de la Luzerne, our am- 
baſſador. I procured it during my ſtay at 
Philadelphia, but it is only an hiſtorical 
recapitulation, rather ſuperficial, and by 
no means free from partiality in the man- 
ner of repreſenting the events of the war. 
The only intereſting fact J found in it, 
was in the journal of a Governor Winthrop, 
in the year 1670, where he ſays, that the 
members of the council of Maſſachuſſets, 
being adviſed by their friends in London 
to addreſs themſelves to the parliament, 
to whom the King then left a great deal 
of authority, as the- beſt means of ob- 
taining. the redreſs of ſome grievances, 
the council, after mature deliberation, 
thought proper to decline the propoſal, 
reflecting, that if they put themſelves 
once under the protection of parliament, 


15 ſhould be obliged to ſubmit to all the 
| | laws 
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laws that aſſembly might ER whe- | 
ther on the nation in general, or on the 
colonies in particular. Now, nothing 
can more ſtrongly prove, that theſe colo- 
| nies, even in the very origin, never ac-. 
knowledged the authority of parliament, 
nor imagined they could be bound by 
laws of their making. 2 
The 17th, in the morning, I m0 
with regret from my hoſt and the Duke de 
Lauzun; but it was not till after break- 
faſt, for it is a thing unheard of in Ame- 
rica to ſet off without breakfaſt. By this 
indiſpenſible delay I had an opportunity of 
making acquaintance with General Par- 
ont. He appeared to me a ſenſible man, 
and he is ſo eſteemed in his country; but 
he has had little opportunity of diſplaying 
great military talents; he was, in fact, 
what one muſt never be, i in war, or in 
any thing, unfortunate. His outſet was 
on Long Iſland, where he was taken, and 
he has ſince been in all the bad affairs, ſo 
that he is better known for his capacity in 
| buſineſs, than for the ſhare he has had i in - 
the events of the war. 
D 2 „„ The 
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The road I had to travel becoming 
henoeforth difficult and rather deſert, it 
was determined that I ſhould not exceed 
ten miles that day, that T might meet with 
good quarters; and get my horſes in order 
for the next day's journey. The place 1 
was to ſtop at was Farmington; Mr. Wadſ- 
worth, fearing I ſhould not find a good inn 
there, gave me a letter of recommenda- 


tion to one of his relations of the name of 


Lewis, where he aſſured. me I ſhould be 
well received, without incommoding any 
perſon, and without ſtraightening myſelf, 
for that I ſhould pay my reckoning as at 


an inn. In fact, when the taverns are 


bad, or that they are ſo ſituated as not to 
ſuit the convenience of the traveller, it is 


the cuſtom i in America, to aſk for quar- 
ters of. ſome individual at his caſe, who 


can ſpare rooms in his houſe for you, and 
can give ſtabling for your horſes : the tra- 


veller and his hoſt then converſe together 


on equal terms; but he 1 is paid merely as 
an inn-keeper. > 


The town of OTE does not merit 


any attention either i it travelling through, 
or in ſpeaking of it. It contills of a very 
— 7 | long 
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long ſtreet, parallel with the river; it is. 
pretty regular and connected, that is, the 
houſes are not diſtant from each other. But 
it has many appendages; every thing is 
Hartford ſix leagues round; but Eaſt Hart- 
ford, Weſt Hartford, and new Hartford are 
diſtinct towns, though compoſed of houſes 
ſcattered through the country. I have al- 
ready mentioned what conſtitutes a town; 
it is to have one or two meetings, Par- 
ticular aſſemblies, and the right of ſending 
deputies to the general aſſembly. Theſe 
townſhips may be compared to the curiæ of 
of the Romans. From a very lofty plain on 
the road to Farmington, one diſcovers not 
only all the Hartfords, but all that part of 
the coritinent watered by the river of that 
name, ſituated between the eaſtern and 
weſtern chains of mountains. This place 
is called Roch-Bill. The houſes of Weſt 
Hartford, frequently diſperſed, and ſome- 
times grouped together, and every where 
adorned with trees and meadows, form of 
the road to Farmington ſuch a garden, in 
the Engliſh ſtyle, as it would be difficult 
for art to imitate. Their inhabitants add 
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ſome induſtry likewiſe to their rich cul- 
ture, ſome common cloths and other wool- 


len ſtuffs are fabricated here, but of a good 
wear, and ſufficient to cloath the people 


who live in the country, or in any other 
town than Boſton, New York and Phila- 


delphia. I went into a houſe where they 
were preparing and dying the cloth. This 


cloth is made by. the people of the coun- 
try, and 1s then ſent to theſe little manu- 
factures, where they are dreſſed, preſſed 
and dyed for two ſhillings, lauful money, 
per yard, which makes about thirty-five 
ſols French, or ſeventeen-pence Engliſh, 
the Connecticut pound being equal to 
ſomething more than three dollars. I 


reached F armington at three in the after- 


noon, It is a pretty little town, with a 
handſome meeting-houſe, and fifty houſes 


collected, all neat and well built. It is 


ſituated on the declivity of the mountains: 
the river which bears the ſame name runs 


at the foat of them, and turns towards the 


north, without ſhewing itſelf; but the 
view of the valley is notwithſtanding very 
agreeable. : After diſmounting, I took ad: 

vantage of the good weather, to take a 
walk 
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walk in the ſtreets, or rather in the high- 
ways. I ſaw through the windows of a 
houſe that they were working at ſome 
trade; I entered, and found them making 
a ſort of Camblet, as well as another wool- 
len ſtuff with blue and white ſtripes for 
women's dreſs: theſe ſtuffs are ſold at three 

ſhillings and ſix· pence the yard lawful mo- 
ney, or about two and twenty pence Eng- 
liſh. The ſons and grandſons of the family 
were at work: one workman can eaſily 
make five yards a day. The prime coſt of 
the materials being only one ſhilling cur- 
rency, the day's work may amount to ten 
or twelve. On my return from this walk 
I found an excellent dinner prepared for 
me, without my having ſaid a word to. the 
family. After dinner about the cloſe of the 
day, Mr. Lewis, who had been abroad on 
his affairs during a part of the day, came 
into the parlour where I was, ſeated him- 
ſelf by the fire, lighted his pipe, and en- 
tered into converſation with me. I found 
him an active and intelligent man, well 
_ acquainted with public affairs, and with 
his own: he carried on a trade of cattle, 
| like 
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like all the farmers of Connecticut; he was 
then employed in furniſhing proviſions for 
the army, and was principally taken up in 


| laughtering, and ſalting cattle for the ſtate 


of Connecticut to be ſent to F ;/b-ill. For 
each ſtate is obliged to furniſh not only 
money, but other articles for the army : 
thoſe to the eaſtward ſupply it with cattle, 


rum, and ſalt; and thoſe to the weſtward 


with flour and forage. Mr. Lewis has 
borne arms alſo for his country : he was 
at the affairs of Long Iſland and Saratoga, 
of which he gave me an exact account; in 
the laſt he ſerved as a volunteer. At tea 
time Mrs. Lewis and her ſiſter-in-law gave 


27 their company. Mrs. Lewis had juſt 


recovered from lying - in, and had her child 
in her armgk ſhe is near thirty, with a very 
agreeable face, and ſo.amiable, and ſopo-_ 
lite a carriage, as to preſent a picture of 
decency in itſelf, in every country in the 
world. The converſation was intereſting- 


ly ſupported the whole evening. The fa- 


mily retired at nine o'clock ; I did not ſee 
them in the morning, and paid my bill to 
the ſervants: it was neither dear nor cheap, 
but the juſt price of every thing, regulated 


without 
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without intereſt, and without . 
ments. 
J got on horſeback at eight o clock on 


the 18th, and at the diſtance of a mile fell 
in with the river of Farmington, along | 


which I rode for ſome time. There was 


nothing intereſting i in this part of my jour- 


ney, except that having fired my piſtol at 


a jay, to my great aſtoniſhment the bird 


fell. This had been for many days an ob- 


ject of curioſity with me, and it is really 


a moſt beautiful creature. It is quite blue, 
but it unites all the various ſhades of that 
colour ſo as to ſurpaſs the invention of art, 
and be very difficult of imitation. I muſt 
remark by the bye, that the Americans call 
it only by the name of the blue bird, though 


it is a real jay; but the Amerfeans are far 


from being ſucceſsful in enriching their 


native language. On every thing which 


wanted an Engliſh name, they have be- 
ſtowed only a ſimple deſcriptive one: the 

jay is the blue bird, the cardinal, the red 
bird; every water bird is a duck, from 


the teal to the canard de dois, and to the 


large 


| 
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| 
| 
| 
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large black duck which we have not in 
Europe. They call them, red ducks, black 
ducks, wood ducks. It is the ſame with 
reſpect to their trees; the pine, the cy- 
preſſes, the firs, are all comprehended un- 
der the general name of pine- trees; and 
if the people characterize any particular 
tree, it is from the uſe to which it is ap- 
plied, as the all- nut, & from its ſerving 
to the conſtruction of wooden houſes. 
I could cite many other examples, but 
it is ſufficient to obſerve, that this po- 
vert” of language proves how much 
men's attention has been employed in ob- 
jects of utility, and how much at the ſame 
time it has been circumſcribed by the 
only prevailing intereſt, the deſire of aug- 
menting wealth, rather by dint of labour, 
than by induſtry. But to return to my 
jay: I reſolved to make a trophy of 
it, in the manner of the ſavages, by 
| ſcalping it of its {kin and feathers; and, 
5 Content 


Here the Author i is a little i inaccurate reſpeQing the 
Engliſh language, as the ſame word wall-nut, is applied 
to the ſame tree in Engliſh, and with no reference what- | 
ever to any ſuch uſe. TRANSLATOR, 
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content with my victory, I purſued my 
journey, which ſoon brought me amidſt 
the ſteepeſt and moſt difficult mountains 
I had yet ſeen. They are covered with 
woods as old as the creation, but which do 
not differ from ours. Theſe hills, heaped 
confuſedly one upon another, oblige you 
to be continually mounting and deſcend- 
ing, without your being able to diſtinguiſh, 
in this wild region, the ſummit, which 


_ riſing above the reſt, announces fo you a 


concluſion to your labours. This diſorder 


of Nature reminded me of the leſſons of 2 


himwhom ſhe has choſen for her confident 
and interpreter. The viſion of Mr. de 
Buffon appeared to me in theſe ancient 
deſerts. He ſeemed to be in his proper 
element, and to point out to me, under a 
ſlight cruſt formed by the deſtruction of 
vegetables, the inequality of a globe of 
glaſs, which has cooled after a long fuſion. 
The waters, ſaid he, have done nothing 
here; look around you, you will not find 
a ſingle calcareous ſtone ; every thing is 
_ quartz, granite, or flint. I made experi- 
5 ments on the ſtones with aquafortis, and 
| I could 
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I could not help concluding, what has not 
obtained ſufficient credit in Europe, not 
only that he. ſpeaks well, but that he is 
always in the right. 

While I was meditating. on "TY great 
proceſs of Nature, which employs fifty 
thouſand years in rendering the earth ha- 


bitable, a new ſpectacle, well calculated as 


a contraſt to thoſe which I had been con- 
templating, fixed my attention, and excit- 
ed my curioſity: this was the work of a 
ſingle man, who in the ſpace of a year had 
cut down ſeveral arpents of wood, and had 
built himſelf a houſe in the middle of a 
pretty extenſive territory he had already 


cleared. I ſaw, for the firſt time, what I 


have fince obſer ved a hundred times; for, 


in fact, whatever mountains I have climb- 


ed, whatever foreſtsI have traverſed, what- 
ever bye-paths.I have followed, I have 
never travelled three miles without meet- 


ing with a new ſettlement, either begin- 


ning to take form, or already 1 in cultiva- 
tion. The following is the manner of pro- 
ceeding in theſe improvements, or new 
ſoeclemmenta. Any man whozs able to-pro- 
6 a cure 
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cure a capital of five or ſix hundred livres 


of our money,or about twenty-five pounds 


ſterling, and who has ſtrength and incli- 


nation to work, may go into the woods 
and purchaſe a portion of one hundred and 


fifty or two hundred acres of land, which 
ſeldom coſts him more than a dollar or four 
ſhillings and ſix-pence an acre, a ſmall 
part of which only he pays in ready mo- 
ney. There he conducts a cow, ſome pigs, 
or a full ſow, and two indifferent horſes, 
which do not coſt him more than four 


guineas each. To theſe precautions he 
adds that of having a proviſion of flour 
and cyder. Provided with this firſt capital, 


he begins by felling all the. ſmaller trees, 
and ſome ſtrong branches of the large ones: 


theſe he makes uſe of as fences to the firſt . 


ficld he wiſhes to clear ; he next boldly at- 


tacks thoſe immenſe oaks, or pines, which 


one would take for the ancient lords of 
the territory he is uſurping; he ſtrips 


them of their bark, or lays them open all 


round with his axe. Thefe trees mortally 
wounded, are the next ſpritig robbed of 


their honors; their leaves no longer ſpring, 
| | their 
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their branches fall, and their trunk * 
comes a hideous ſkeleton. This trunk till 
ſeems to brave the efforts of the new co- 
loniſt; but where there are the ſmalleſt 
chinks or crevices, it is ſurrounded by fire, 
and the flames conſume what-the iron was 
unable to deſtroy. But it is enough for 


| - the ſmall trees to be felled, and the great 


ones to loſe their ſap. This object com- 
pleated, the ground is cleared ; the air and 
the ſun begin to operate upon that earth 
which 1s wholly formed of rotten vegeta- 
bles, and teems with the latent principles 
of production. The graſs gtows rapidly; 
there is paſturage for the cattle the very 
firſt year; after which they are left to in- 
creaſe, or freſh ones are brought, and they 
are employed in tilling a piece of ground 
which yields the enormous increaſe of 
twenty or thirty fold. The next year the 
ſame courſe is repeated; when, at the end 
of two years, the planter has wherewithal 
to ſubſiſt, and even to ſend ſome articles 
to market: at the end of four or five years, 
he completes the payment of his land, 
and finds himſelf a comfortable planter. 

85 Tben his dwelling, which at firſt was no 


better 
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better than a large hut formed by a ſquare 
of the trunks of trees, placed one upon 
another, with the intervals filled by mud, 
changes into a handſome wooden houſe, 
| where he contrives more convenient, and 
certainly much cleaner apartments than 
thoſe in the greateſt part of our ſmall 
towns. 'This is the work of three weeks 
or a month. His firft habitation, that of 
eight and forty hours. I ſhall be aſked, 
perhaps, how one man, or one family can 
be ſo quickly lodged ? I anſwer, that in 
America a man 1s never alone, never an 
iſolated being. The neighbours, for they 
are every where to be found, make it a 
point of hoſpitality to aid the new farmer. 


A caſk of cyder drank in common, and 


with gaity, or a gallon of rum, are the on- 
ly recompence for theſe ſervices. Such 
are the means by which North America, 
which one hundred years ago was nothing 
but a vaſt foreſt, is peopled with three 
millions of inhabitants; and ſuch is the 
immenſe, and certain benefit of agricul- 
ture, that notwithſtanding the war, it 
not ot only maintains itſelf wherever it has 

| been 
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been eſtabliſhed, but it at to places 
which ſeems the leaſt favourable to its in- 
troduction. Four years ago one might have 
travelled ten miles in the woods I traverſ- 
ed, without ſeeing a ſingle habitation. 
Harrington is the firſt townſhip I met 
with on my road. This place is ſixteen 
miles from Farmington, and eight from 
Litchfleld. Four miles before we come 
to this laſt town, we paſs a wooden bridge | 
over the river of Waterbury - this river 1s 
pretty large, but not navigable. Litch- 
field, or the Meeting-houſe of Litchfield, 
is ſituated on a large plain more elevated 
than the ſurrounding heights; about fifty 
houſes pretty near each other, with a 
large ſquare, or rather area, in the mid- 
dle, announces the progreſs of this town; 
which is already the county town; for 
America is divided into diſtricts, called 


4 Counties, in ſome Provinces; as in Eng- 


land. It is in the capital of thefe-coun- 
ties that the court of ſeſſions is held, 
where the Sheriff preſides, and where the 
Chief Judges come every four months to 
] Geeide civil and criminal affairs. Half a 
_— , | mile 
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mile on this ſide of Litchfield, I remarked, 
on the right a barrack, ſurrounded 4 5 
paliſades, which appeared to me like a 
guard-houſe ; I approached it, and ſaw in 
this ſmall incloſure ten pieces of braſs - * 
cannon, a mortar, and a ſwivel. 'This I 
learnt was.a part of Burgoyne's artillery, 
which fell to the ſhare of the ſtate” of 
Connecticut, and was kept in this place 

as the moſt conveniently ſituated for the 
army, and at the ſame time the leaſt ex- 
poſed to the incurſions of the Engliſh. 

It was four o'clock, and the weather very 
bad, when I came near the houſe of a Mr. 
Seymour, to whom Mr. Lewis had given 
me a letter, aſſuring me that I ſhould find 
better accommodation than at the taverns; 
but Mr. Lynch, who had gone on a little 
before to make enquiries, informed me, 
that Mr. Seymour was from home, and 
that, from all appearance, his wife would 
be much embarraſſed to receive us. The 
American women, in fact, are very little 
accuſtomed to give themſelves trouble, 
either of mind or body; the care of their 
children, that of making tea, and ſeeing 

SG the 
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the houſe kept clean, conſtitutes the 


| Whole of their domeſtic province. I de- 
- termined therefore to go ſtraight to the 
tavern, where I was ftill unlucky enough 


not to find Mr. Philips the landlord : ſo 


that I was received, at leaſt, with indif- 
ference, which often happens in the inns 
in America, when they are not in much 
frequented fi ſituations : travellers are there 
conſidered as giving them more trouble 
than money. The reaſon of this is, that 
the inn-keepers are all of them cultivators, 

at their eaſe, who do not ſtand in need of 
this light profit: the greateſt number of 
thoſe who follow this profeſſion are even 
compelled to it by the laws of the country, 


which have wiſely provided, that on all 


the great roads there ſhall be a public- 
Houſe at the end of every ſix miles, for 
: the accommodation of travellers. 


A till greater difficulty I had at Mrs. 


| Philips 8, was, to find room for nine horſes 
I had with me. The Quarter-Maſter at 
: length made them place ſome of them in 
the ſtable of a private perſon, and every 
thing v was arranged to my ſatisfaction, and 
| that 


ne. EE. Es. 
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that of my hoſteſs. I cannot belpremark- 
lag, that nothing can be more uſeful than 


ſuch an (officer, as well for the ſeryice gf 


the Nate, as for that of any traveller of 
diſtinction. 1 have already ſpoken :of the 
functions of the Quarter-Mafter-General, 


but I did not mention that he names a De- 


puty Quarter Maſter General in each ſtate, 
and that the latter, in his turn, names an 
aſſiſtant in each diſtrict to act in his room. 
My horſes and baggage were ſcarcely un- 


der cover, when a dreadful ſtorm came on, 


which however was in my favour, as it 
brought home Mr. Philips : every thing 
now.afſumed a new face in the, honſe, the 
pantry fle w, open, the negroes redoubled 
their activity, and we ſoon ſaw a -fupper 
preparing with the moſt favourable auſpi- 


ces. Mr. Philips is an Iriſbman, tranſla- 
ted to America, where be has already 


made a fortune; he appears to he ounning 


and adroit; and is cautious in talking to 
ſtrangers: in other reſpects he is more gay 
than the Americans, and even given to 


Irony ; a turn of mind but little known 


in. America, and ;for. which they ha ve no 
| E 2 ſpecific 


* 
ſpeciſie name, any more than for the dif- 
ferent ſpecies of trees and birds. Mrs. 
Philips, now ſeconded by her huſband, 
and more miſtreſs of her work, ſoon re- 
| ſumed her natural ſerenity. She is of Ame- 
Tican birth, and a true 2 anke, as her 
huſband told us: her face is gentle and 
| agreeable, and her manners correſpond 
entirely with her features. ES 


ra tin 


r 
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8 This i is A name e given by way of deriſon, and even 
ſimple pleaſantry, to the inhabitants of the four eaſtern 
_ fates. Tt is thought to come from a ſavage people 
who formerly occupied this country, and dwelt between 
the Connecticut river, and the ſtate of Maſſachuſſets. 
The name of Buck-ſtin is given in the ſame manner to 
the inhabitants of Virginia, becauſe their anceſtors were 
hunters, and fold buck, or rather deer-ſkins, for we ſhall 
fee i in the ſecond volume that there are no roebucks in 
Virgittia,— The Engliſh army ferving in America, 
and — herſelf, will long have reaſon to remember 
the contemptuous uſe they made of this term in che late 
unhappy war, and the ſevere retort they met with on 
the occaſion.— The Engliſh army, at Bunker” s-Hill 
' marched to the igſulting tune of . Yankee doodle,” but 
From that period it became the air of triumph, the Io 
Pan * America: I. v was cue loo to * Britiſh ear. 
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The 19th I left Litchfield between nine 
and ten in the morning, and purſued my - 
journey through the mountains, partly on 


foot and partly on horſeback; for having 


got into the habit of travelling from 
morning till night without ſtopping, I 
from time to time took pity on my horſes, 
and ſpared them in thoſe deſerts which 
ſeemed formed for the roebuck rather than 
for carriages and laden horſes. The name 
of the firſt town I came to, proclaims it 
to be of recent origin; it is called Waſh- 
ington. A new county being formed 
in the woods of Connecticut, the ſtate 
has beſtowed on it this reſpectable name, 


the memory of which will indiſputably 


exiſt much longer than the town intend- 
ed to perpetuate ie There is another 
county of Waſhington in Virginia, 
belonging to the protector of America; 
but its great diſtance from this new- 
city prevents all poſſible inconvenience” 
ariſing from the identity « of name.“ This 
capital of a a 150 county bas a Meeting- 

| oh houſe, 


"8 Other ſtates have likewiſe o b the virtues 


of this great man in the fame manner. TRAN 1 
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houſe, and ſeven ot eight boufes collected; 

i ĩs in a beautiful ſituation, and the cul- 

tivation appears rich and well managed ; 
a rivulet, which ruits at the hottom of the 


valley, renders the meadows more fruitful 


than they generally are in mountainous 


* en hehce to Litchfield; my 


. 1% yeats ther, the Author rerurted by this 
pfade j here he had only ſeet few houſes, and a ſingle 
inn. 'Fhe number _was-atmoft doubled, and there were 
three Very! good and well accommodated inns. Fe has 
remarked the ſame progreſs through almoſt all the inte- 
rior parts of the country, from the bay of Cheſapeak 


to > Pie catagua, that is, through a ſpace of ſix hundred 


miles. This progreſs is ow ing, in great menfure, even 
td the misfortahes ef the war. The Englim being 


mſters of the ſea, made, of had it ini their; power to 


make, what they called depredutory expeditions. Marks 
of theſe horrid expeditions were every where to be met 
_ i travelling within fifty miles of the coafts ot 

In one of them it was agitated by the Generals 


_ Bron, and their - officers; to burp the beautiful | 


and popular town of Newhaven in Connecticut, with its 
handſome college, dec. | The latter General was for it, 
but happily more bumane and wiſer PPirits prevailed i in 
the council. But this term, too ſhameful ts be adopt- 
ed iuto the vocabulary of war, denoted only a ſmall 
part of the ravages they actually committed; murder 


and conflagrations were perpetually the incidents which 
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8 ſeventeen miles: I had ten miles 
to go to reach Moorhauſe's tavern, where 
intended ſleeping, but not taking the 
| ſhorteſt road, I travelled at leaſt twelve, 


and . among the mountains. That 
85 | which 


occurred. Hence it happened that the citizens who 
were the moſt eaſy in their circumſtances, that is to 
fay, thoſe who, uniting commerce with agriculture, 
had their plantations near the coaſts, or the mouths 
of rivers, abandoned them for more tranquil-habitations 
in the interior part of the country. The little capital 
they tranſported with them was employed in clearing 
out new fettlements, which foon became proſperous. 
On the other hand, communicatians by ſea becoming 
impracticable, it was neceſſary to make uſe of conyey- 
ances through the country: the roads in conſequence 
were made better, and were more frequented ; inns 
multiplied, as well as the eſtabliſhment of all workmen 
uſeful for travellers, ſuch as wheelwrights, blackſmiths, 
Kc. So that, beſides liberty and independence, the 
United States will derive this advantage from the war, 
that commerce and population will be greatly increaſed, 
and that lands, which had long remained barren, have 
been fo fuecefsfully cultivated, as to prevent them from . 
being again abandoned. The Trqz/lator ba the opper- 
tunity, of making the ſame remarks, not only in a journey 
from Virginia to New Hampſhire, but i in many of the inte- 


rior parts of the continent. 
1 RANSLATOR. 
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which I took brought me to a pretty con- 

_ fiderable hamlet, called New Mzilford-Bor- 
_- dering Skirt, or the confines of Milford 
county, and from thence into ſo deep and 
wild a valley, that I thought myſelf com- 


pleatly loſt, until an opening in the wood 
made me perceive,firſt a meadow ſurround- 


| ed by fences, then a houſe, and ſoon after 4 


another, and at length a charming valley, 
with ſeveral conſiderable farms, covered 


with cattle. I ſoon croſſed this ſpot which 


belongs to the county of Kent, as well as 
the rivulet which flows through the middle 
of it, and after travelling three miles far- 


ther in the mountains, I reached the banks 
of the Houſatonic, or the river of Strat- 
ford. It is unneceſſary to remark that the 
firſt is the genuine name, that is, the name 
given it by the ſayages, the ancient inhabi- 


tants of the country. This river is not na- 


vigable, and is eaſily forded near Bulls iron 
works. We then turn to the left and paſs 


along its banks ; but if one is ſenſible to 
the beauties of Nature, if on feeing the 


paintings of Vernet and Robert, one has 


learnt to admire its models, it is impolli- 


ble 


J, 
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ble not to be loſt in admiration at the view 


of the charming landſcape formed by the 
combination of the forges, of the fall of 
water which ſeems to work them, and of 


the variegated proſpect of trees and rocks, 


with which this pictureſque ſcene is em- 


belliſhed. At the diſtance of a mile, we 
again paſs the ſame river on a wooden 
bridge : we ſoon meet with another called 
Ten-mile river, which falls into this, and 
which we follow for two-or three miles, 
and then come in ſight of ſeveral hand- 


ſome houſes, forming a part of the diſtri 


called The Oblong.. It is a long narrow 
ſlip of land, ceded by Connecticut to the 
ſtate of New York, in exchange for ſome 
other territory. The inn I was going to is 
in The Oblong, but two miles farther on. 
It 5s kept by Colonel Moorhouſe; for no- 


thing is more common in American than 
to ſee an innkeeper a Colonel: they are in 
general militia Colonels, choſen by the 


militia themſelves, who ſeldom fail to en- 
truſt the command to the moſt eſteemed, 
and moſt creditable citizens.* 


9. N I preſſed 


* Mt Leeſburgh in Virginia, in my way to viſit. 


General Gates, I ſtaid three days at the houſe of an 
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I preſſed forward my horſes, and bur- 


_ ried on to get the ſtart of a traveller on 
| Horſeback, who had joined me on the 


road, and who would have had the ſame 


right with myſelf to the lodgings, had we 


arrived together. I had the fatisfaction, 
however, to fee him purſue his journey ; 
but foon learnt, with concern, that the 
little inn where I propoſed to paſs that 
night, was occupied by thirteen farmers, 
and two hundred and fifty oxen coming 


from New Hampſhire. The oxen were the 


leaſt inconvenient part of the company, as 


they were left to graze in a meadow hard 
by, without even a dog to guard them; but 


the farmers, their horſes, and dogs, were 
in poſſeſſion of the inn. They were con- 
veying to the army a part of the contingent 


of proviſions furniſhed by New Hamp- 
ſhire. This contingent is a fort of tax di- 
vided amongft all the inhabitants, on ſome 


of whom the impoſition amounts to one 
hundred 


n a native of Briftol, a man five foot 
high, who united, in his own perſon, the offices of 
Colonel, Fuſtice of the Peace, Pariſh-Clerk, and Inn- 


| keeper, nor was he deficient in any of theſe functions. 
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hundred and fiſty, on others to one hun- 
dred, or eighty pounds of meat, according 
to their abilities; fo that they agree amongſt 
themſelves to furniſh a larger, or ſmaller 
ſized ox, no matter which, as each animal 
is weighed. Their conveyance to the ar- 
my is then entruſted to ſome farmers, and 
drovers. The farmers are allowed about 
a dollar a day, and their expences, as well 
as thoſe of the cattle, are paid them on 
their return, according to the receipts 
they are obliged to produce from the inn- 
keepers where they have halted. The 
uſual price is from three-pence to five- 
pence Engliſh per night for each ox, and 

in proportion at noon. 
I informed myſelf of theſe particulars 
whilſt my people were endeavouring to 
find me lodgings; but all the rooms, and 
all the beds were occupied by theſe farmers, 
and I was in the greateſt diſtreſs, when a 
tall, fat man, the principal perſon amongſt 
them, being informed who I was, came to 
me, and aſſured me, that neither he, nor 
his companions would ever ſuffer a French 
General Officer to want a bed, and that 
| TP - They” 
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they would rather ſleep on the floor ; add- 


ing, that they were accuſtomed to it, and 
that it would be attended with no incon- 


venience. In reply, I told them I was a 


military man, and as much accuſtomed as 
themſelves to make the earth my bed. We 


had long debates on this point of politeſſe; 
theirs was ruſtic, but more cordial and af- 


fecting than the beſt turned compliments. 


The reſult was, that I had a two-bedded 


room for myſelf and my Aides de Camp. 


But our acquaintance did not terminate 


there : after parting from each other, I to 
take ſome repoſe, they to continue drink- 


ing their grog and cyder, they came into 


my room. I was then employed in tracing 


my route by the map of the country; this 


map excited their curioſity. They ſaw 
there with ſurprize and ſatisfaction the 
places they had paſſed through. 'They aſk- 
ed me if they were known in Europe, and 


if it was there J had bought my maps. 
On my aſſuring them that we knew Ame - 


rica as well as the countries adjoining to 


urs, they ſeemed much pleaſed ; but their 
joy was without bounds, when they. ſaw 


New 
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New Hampſhire, their country, on the 
map. They called their companions who 
were in the next room; and mine was 
ſoon filled with the Ar and moſt ro- 
buſt men I had hitherto ſeen in America. 

On my appearing ſtruck with their ſize 
and ſtature, they told me the inhabitants 

of New Hampſhire were ſtrong and vigo- 


rous, for which there were many reaſons; - 


that the: air was excellent, their ſole occu- 
_ pation was agriculture, and above all that 
their blood was unmixed: this country 
being inhabited by ancient families who 
had emigrated from England. We part- 
ed good friends, touching, or rather ſhak- 
ing hands in the Engliſh faſhion, and they 
aſſured me that they were very happy to 
have an opportunity Zo ke bands 5 
a F. rench General. . 


The Tranſlator, who, as a diſintereſted and de- 


„ 


termined friend to the rights of n and to tze 
principles of the 'Engliſh Conſtitution, could not but | 


wiſh ſucceſs to America in her. glorious ſtruggle ; as a 
native of England had many ſimilar occaſions for inte- 
reſting reflections on the viciſſitude of human affairs, 
and of the wickedneſs of. thoſe who too frequently di- 
rect them. But in no inſtance. was this more ſtriking 
than in Virginia, where he ſaw the F rench army en- 


* 


oy 
* 
* 


come up till the next morning, ſo that it 


of men, the ſubject of leſs anxious diſcuſſion with them, 


of; indeed, during their whole ſtay, nothing could be 


more cordial and ſincere, than the kind reception given 
7 to the French _"—_ Virginians. mannes. 
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The horſe which carried my portman- 
teau, not travelling ſo faſt as me, did not 


Was 


camped on the very ſ pot, from whence Braddeck ſet out 


on his unfortunate expedition againſt the French, five 
and twenty years before. The traces of his encamp- 
ment were ſtill evident. In this expedition he was not 


only well ſeconded by the Provincials, but had: their ad- 
vice been followed, his ſucceſs would have been very 
different. It is worth obſerving too, that no leſs than 


four of the moſt diſtinguiſned of the American Gene- 


rals, were with him. on the expedition. General: Muſb- 
ington was his Aide de Camp, ant after diſſuading him 


as much as poſſible from forming his army in the Eu- 


ropean manner, (the miſtake which proved fatal to him) 
received him when mortally wounded in his arms; 
General Lie was in a detached party from the main 
body of the army; General Gates ſerved in the army, 
and General Stephens was ſhot through the body in- the 
engagement: Lee and Gates were Engliſmen, and Ste- 
phens a Scotchman; all the four were now become 
inhabitants of Virginia. On the anniverſary of that 


| unfortunate day, the Tranſlator · dined in the back part 
of the country at General Gates Is with General Ste- 


phens, from whom he had many. curious particulars; 
nor was the wonderful revolution in the affairs · and minds 


than with the Tranſlator. At the time he is ſpeaking 


* : 
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was ten o' clock on the roth of December, 
before I could ſet out. Three miles from 


Moorhouſe's is a very high hill; we then 
| deſcend, but not quite ſo much as we aſ- 


cended ; the road here is over elevated 
ground, leaving large mountains on the 


left. 'The country is well cultivated; af- 


fording the proſpect of ſeveral pretty farms, 
with ſome mills; and notwithſtanding. the 
war, Hope! townſhip is building, inhabited 


chiefly by Dutch people, as well as the great- 
| eſt part of the ſtate of New York, which 


formerly belonged to the republic of Hol- 


land, who exchanged it for Surinam. My 


intention was to ſleep five miles on this 
ſide of Fiſh-kill, at Colonel Griffin's tavern. 


I found him cutting and preparing wood 


for fences: he aſſured me his houſe was 
full, which was eaſy to'be believed, for i it 
was very ſmall. I continued my journey 


therefore, and reached Fiſh-kill about four 
o'clock. This town, in which there are not 


more than fifty houſes in the ſpace of two 


miles, has been long the principal depot of 
the American army. It is there they have 


8 755 * their hoſpitals, 
their 
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their workſhops, &c. but all theſe form a 


town of theniſelves, compoſed of hand- 
ſome large barracks, built in the wood at 


8 the foot of the mountains; for the Ame- 


ricans, like the Romans 1 in many reſpects, 
have hardly any other winter quarters, 
than wooden towns, or barricaded camps, 
which may be compre to the * of 


the Romans. | 
* for the poſition of Fiſh-kill, thas. it 


was a poſt of great importance is evident 
from the campaign of 1777. It is clear 
that the plan of the Engliſh was to render 
themſelves maſters of the whole courſe of 
the North River, and thus to ſeparate the 
Eaſtern and Weſtern States. It was ne- 
ceſſary therefore to ſecure a poſt on that 


river; Weſt Point was made choice of as 


the moſt important to fortify, and Fiſh-kill 
as the place the beſtadaptedtothe eſtabliſh- | 


ment of the principal depot of proviſions, 


ammunition, &c. theſe two poſitions are 
connected together. I ſhall ſoon ſpeak of 

Weſt Point, but I ſhall remark heregthat 
Fiſh-kill has all the qualities neceſſary for a 
place of depot, for it is ſituated on the high 
road from  Cannenticat, and near the North 
1 r Ee River, 


N : 1 
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River, and is protected at the ſkme time by — 
a chain of inacceſhble mountains, which - . 
occupy a ſpace of more than twenty miles 
between the Croten x river and that of Fiſh- 23 
kill. X . 5 
The approach of v winter „ = 
the movement of the troops occaſioned by 
this circumſtance, made lodgings very b 
 ſearce: it was with difficulty I found any, = 
| but I got at laſt into a middling inn, next © 
by an old Mrs. Egremont. The houſe wass l 
not fo clean as they uſually are-in Ame- — 
rica; but the moſt diſagreeable circum- = 
ſtance was the want of ſeveral panes 93 
glaſs. In fact, of all repairs, that of win 
dows is the moſt difficult in a country 


3 


ane of the houſes 28 each other, 3 "Hl 
it is ſometimes neceſlary i to ſend twenty N ] I | 
miles for a glazier. We made uſe of every  \ Þ 
thing that came to hand to-patch up the I 
windows in the beſt way we could, and 


we made an excellent fire. Soon after, the _ 
Doctor of the hoſpital, who had ſeen me' 
paſs, and knew me to be 2 French Gene- 5 1 
ral-Officer, came with great politeneſz 5 4 


to ſee - L wanted 15 thing, and W: -- 2 E 
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offer me every ſervice in his power. I 
make uſe of the Engliſh word Doctor, be- 
_ cauſe the diſtinction of Surgeon and Phyſi- 
cCian is as little known in the army of 
Waſhington, as in that of Agamemnon. 


We read in Homer, that the Phyſician 
Macaon himſelf dreſſed the wounds; but 


our Phyſicians, who are no Greeks, will 


not follow that example. The Americans 


conform to the ancient cuſtom, and it 
anſwers very well; they are well pleaſed 


with their Doctors, whom they hold in the 


| higheſt conſideration. Doctor Craig, whom 


I knew at Newport, is the intimate friend 
of General Waſhington; and the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette had very lately an Aide 
de Camp, Colonel Mac-Henry, who the 


5 the year before performed oy functions 
of Doctor in the ſame W 


The 


is » * W e whom 1 had the bappines 
to, meet with after an abſence of twenty years, during 


which time he has been ſettled at Alexandria in Virgi- 


dis; (hoſe feſpectable father has been forty years 

maſter of the Latin School at Alnwick in Northumber- 

hand, and his uncle Clergyman of Berwick,) bad ſerved | 
„ more than one campaign as Colonel, Doddoor, and 
un in the 15 he is held in the * en, 
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to offer me his ſervices, and to place two 


in ſpite of every thing he could ſay, call- 
ed upon me; and after drinking tea ac- 
cording to cuſtom, he conducted me to ſee 
the barracks, the magazines, and work- 
houſes of the different workmen employed 
in the ſervice of the army. Theſe barracks 
are wooden houſes, well built, and well 


covered, having garrets, and even cellars, 
F 2 e 


But it is impoſſible to conceive the eſtimation in which 
all the medical men, attached to the army, were held 
during the war, by the people in general, as well as 


American camp on the North river, with Mr. Craigie 
of that department, a moſt reſpeQable young man, and 
was witneſs to the grateful acknowledgments his coun- 
trymen ſeemed every where to beſtow on him, for the 
ſervice he was rendering their ſuffering fellow citizens, 
nor indeed could any thing exceed the zeal, perſeve- 

rance, and attention of this department under the moſt 
diſcouraging circumſtances TRANSLATOR. 


The 2ſt, at nine in the morning, the 
Quartet-Mafter of Fiſh-kill, who had come ü 
dhe night before with the utmoſt politeneſs 


centinels at the door, an honour I refuſed 


nd is on terms of the greateſt friendſhip with General 
Waſhington, at whoſe houſe I ſpent ſome days with him. 


the military. I travelled from Philadelphia to the 
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ſo that we ſhould form a falſe idea, were 
we to judge of them by what we ſee in our 
armies, when our troops are barraques. The 
Americans ſometimes make them like 
ours, but this is merely to cover the ſoldiers 
when they are more within reach of the 
enemy. They call theſe buts, and they are 
very expert in conſtructing one and the 
other. They require only three days to 
build the former, reckoning from the mo- 
ment they begin to cut down the trees; 
the others are finiſhed in four and twenty 
hours. They confiſt of little walls made 

of ſtones heaped up, the intervals of which 
are filled with earth kneaded with water, 
or ſimply with mud; a few planks form 
the roof, but what renders them very warm 
is that the chimney occupies. the outerſide, 
od; that you can. only enter by a ſmall 
door, at the ſide of the chimney. The ar- 
my has paſſed whole winters under fuch 
huts, without ſuffering, and without ſick- 
neſs. As for the barracks, or rather the 
little military town of Fiſh-kill, ſuch am- 
ple proviſion is made for every thing which 
we: me and Gſcipline of the army may 


$i 


— 


coxjuite; that a prévoté and a priſon ; are 


built there, ſurrounded by paliſades. One 
gate only affords acceſs to the incloſure of 
 thepr6vots; and before it is placed aguard- 
houſe. Through the window-bars of the 
priſon, T diſtinguiſhed ſome priſoners, with 


the * Engliſh uniform; they were about 
thirty ſoldiers, or regimented Tories. 'Theſe 
wretches had accompanied the ſavages in 
the incurſion they had made by Lake Onta- 


rio and the Mohawk river. They had burnt 


upwards of two hundred houſes, killed the 


| horſes and eows, and deſtroyed above one 
hundred thouſand buſhels of corn. The 


gallows "hould have been the reward of 
theſe exploits, but the enemy having alſo 
made fome priſoners , fepriſals were dtend- 


ed, And theſe robbers were only confined 


in tigorous and cloſe impriſonment. 


After paſſing ſome: time i in viſiting theſe | 
dicketent ſettlements,” 1 got on horſeback, 
and under the conduct of a guard Wer 55 
the Oparter-Maſter gave me, I entered the 


wood and followed the road to Weft Point, 


where withed to atrive for dinner. Four 
or fixe miles from Fiſh-kill, I ſaw ſome 


+3 


felled 
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felled trees, and an opening in the wood, 
which on coming nearer I diſcovered to be 


* camp, or rather huts inhabited by ſome 


hundred invalid ſoldiers. Theſe inyalids 


were all in very good health; but it is 
: neceſſary to obſerve, that in the American 


armies, every ſoldier is called an invalid, 


who is unfit far ſer vice: now theſe had 
been ſent here becauſe their cloaths were 

truly invalids. Theſe honeſt fellows, for 
I wall not ſay ereatures, (they know too well 


how to ſuffer, and are ſuffęring in too no- 
ble a cauſe) were not covered, even with 
rags; but their ſteady countenances, and 


- their e arms in: good. order, ſeemed to ſup- 
2 ply the defect of cloaths, and to. diſplay 


nothing but their courage. and their, pa- 


tienge. Near this camp I met with Major 
Liman Aid de Camp to General Heath, with 


whom I was particularly intimate at, New- 


port, and Mr. de Ville Francho, 2 French 
officer, ſerving as an Engineer at Weſt⸗ 
Point. General Heath had been informed 
of my arrival by an expreſs, ſeat without | 
my. knowledge, by the Quarter-Maſter of 

F ri, and he had e theſe two 


officer 
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officers to meet me. I continued my jour- 
ney in the woods, in a road hemmed in on 
both ſides by very ſteep hills, which ſeem- 
ed admirably adapted for the dwelling of 
bears, and where in fact they often make 
their appearance in winter. We availed 
ourſelves at length of a leſs difficult part of | 
theſe mountains to turn to the Weſtward 
and approach the river, but which is ſtill 
inviſible. Deſcending them ſlowly, at the 
turning of the road, my eyes were ſtruck 
with the moſt magnificent picture I had 
ever beheld. It was a view of the North- 
river, running in a deep channel formed by 
the mountains, through which in former 
ages it had forced its paſſage. 'The fort of. 
Weſt-Point and the formidable batteries 
which defend it fix the attention on the 
Weſtern bank, but on lifting your eyes 
you behold on every ſide lofty ſummits, 
thick ſet with redoubts, and batteries. I 
leaped off my horſe, and viewed them a 
long time with my ſpy ing-glaſs, the only 


method of acquiring a knowledge of the 


whole of the fortifications with which this 
W e poſt i is eee Two lofty 
b — heights, 


nnn IH 

heights, on each of which a large redoubt 
is conſtrued, protect the Eaſtern bank. 
FTheſe two works ha ve no other name than 

the Northern and the Southern Redoubts; 
but from the fort of Weſt-Point properly 
ſo called, which is on the edge of the river, 
to the very top of the mountain at the 
{6g IF of which it ſtands, are ſix different 
forts, all in the form of an amphitheatre, 
and protecting each other. They com- 
pelled me to leave this place, where I ſhould 
willingly have ſpent the whole day, but 
had not travelled a mile before I ſaw the 
reaſbn of their hurrying me. I perceiveda 
corps c of infantry of about two thouſand 
five hundred men, ranged in a line of bat- 
tle on the bank of the river. They had juſt 
55 Pack it to proceed by Kingsbridge, and 
cover a grand foraging party which it was 
propoſed to ſend towards the White-Plains, 
and to the gates of New York. General 
| Stark, who beat the Englifh : at Bennington, 
hi the command of theſe troops, and 
General Heath was at their head; he was 
defirons c of letting me fee them before they 
marched. + paſſed before the ranks, being 
| faluted 


; 
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ſaluted with the eſpontoon by all the of- - *} 
ficers, and the drums beating a march, an 
| honor paid in America to Major-Generals, 
who are the firſt in rank, though it only 
correſponds with our Marechal de Camp. 
The troops were ill cloathed, but made a 
good appearance; as for the officers they 
were every thing that could be wiſhed, as 
well for- their countenance, as for their 5 
manner of marching, and giving the com- 
mand. After paſſing the front of the line, 
they broke it, filed off be fore me, and con- 
tinued their route. General Heath con- 
ducted me to the river, where his barge 
was waiting to carry me to the other ſide. 
A new ſcene now opened to my view, not w 
leſs fublime than the former. We de- 
ſcended with our fa ces towards the north: | 
on that ſide is an iſland covered with rocks, 
which ſeem to cloſe the channel of the 
river, but you ſoon perceive, through a ſort 
of embraſure formed by its bed in ſeparat- 
ing immenſe mountains, that it oomes ob- 
liquely from the weſtward, and that it has 
made a ſudden turn round Weſt-Point to. 
P itſelf a paſſage, and to endeavour to 
in 5 
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gain the ſea, without making hereafter the 
ſmalleſt bend. The eye carrying itſelf to- 


wards the North - - Bay and Conſtitution 


land, (the ifle I have been ſpeaking of) 
again perceives the river, diſtinguiſhes 


New Windſor on its left bank and is then 


: attracted by different amphitheatres form- 


ed by the Apalachian Mountains, the 


neareſt ſummits of which, that terminate 
the ſcene, are diſtant upwards of thirty 


miles. We embarked in the barge, and 
' paſſed the river, which is about a mile 


wide. As we approached the oppoſite 


ſhore, the fort of Weſt-Point, which, ſeen 


from the eaſtern bank, ſcemed humbly 
| fituated at the foot of the mountains, ele- 


vated itſelf to our view, and appeared like 


the ſummit of a ſteep rock; this rock 
however was only the bank of the river. 
Had I not remarked that the chinks on it, 
in ſeveral places, were embraſures for can- 


non, and formidable batteries, I ſhould 


foon have been appriſed of it by thirteen 
24-pounders, which were fired ſucceſſively. 


This was a military ſalute, with which 
General Heath was pleaſed to honor me 


| in the name of the F States. Ne- 


W 
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ver was honor more commanding, nor 
more \majeſtic ; every gun, was, after a 
long interval, echoed back from the oppo-̃ 
ſite bank, with a noiſe nearly equal to 
that of the diſcharge itſelf. When we 
recollect that two years ago Weſt-Point 
was a deſert, almoſt inacceſſible, that this 

deſert has been covered with fortreſſes and 
_ artillery, by a people, who ſix years before 
had ſcarcely ever ſeen cannon ; when we 
reflect that the fate of the United States 
depended in a great meaſure on this impor- 
tant poſt ; and that a horſe dealer,“ tranſ- 
formed into a General, or rather become 
a hero, always intrepid, always victorious, - 
but always purchaſing victory at the price 
of his blood; that this extraordinary man, 
at once the honor, and the opprobrium of 
his country, actually ſold, and expected to 
deliver this Palladium of American liberty 
to the Engliſh; ; when ſo many extraordi- 
nary circumſtances are brought together in 
the phyſical and moral order of things, it 
may eaſily be imagined that I had ſuffici- 
ent exerciſe for reflection, and that I did 
not tire on the road. TEE 


C Benedif Arnold. | TuanctCroR. N 
On 
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On landing, or rather on climbing the 


rocks on the banks of the river, we were 
. received by Colonel Lamb, and Major 
Bowman, both officers of artillery ; by 
{1 Major Fiſh, a handfome young man, witty | 


and well formed ; and Major Franks, for- 


merly Aid de Camp to Arnold. The latter 
had been tried and honourably acquitted 
by a-council of war, demanded by himſelf 

after the eſcape and treaſon of his General. 


He ſpeaks good French, as well as Colonel 


Lamb, which they both learnt in Canada, 
where they were ſettled.* The latter re- 


ceived a muſquet ſhot in his jaw at the 


attack of Quebec, fighting by the ſide of 
Arnold, and having early penetrated into 

4. the upper town. Preſſed by dinner time 
we went immediately to General Heath's 
barrack. The fort, which was begun on 


much too extenſive a plan, has been ſince 


curtailed by Mr. du Portail,” fo that this 
barrack js no longer within its precincts. 
Around it are ſome magazines, and farther 


to the north. weft, batracks for three or 
& * W a; 1 127 : f four "a 


| „ Mr. Franks is the fon of a Canadian Jew. | 
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ö * battalions: they are built of wood, 
and ſimilar to thoſe of Fiſh-kill. Whilft 
dinner was preparing, General Heath took 
me into a little cloſet, which ſerved him 
as a bedchamber, and ſhewed, me the in- 
ſtructions he had given General Stark for 
the grand foraging party he commanded. 
This expedition required a movement of 
troops in a ſpace of more than fifty miles ; 
and I can affirm, that they were as well 
_ conceived as any inſtructions of that kind 
I have ever ſeen, either in print, or manu- 
ſcript. He ſhewed me alſo a letter in 
which General Waſhington only ordered 
him to ſend this detachment, and pointed 
out its object, without communicating to 
him, however, another operation connec- 
ted with it, which was to take place on 


the right bank of the North-River. From 


various intelligence, by indirect ways, 
General Heath was perſuaded, that in caſe 
the enemy collected his force to interrupt 
the forage, Mr. de la Fayette would attack 
Staten lang, and he was not deceived ; but 
Mr. Waſhington contented himſelf with 
annongaint . ſome movements on 
is 
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his f de, adding, that he waited for a a more 
| ſafe method of communicating the nature 
of them to General Heath. Secrecy is 
ſtrictly obſerved in the American army; 
very few perſons are in the confidence of 
the Commander, and in general there is 
leſs ſaid of the operations of war, of what 
we call hews, than in the French army. 
General Heath is ſo well known in our 
little army, that I ſhould diſpenſe with 
entering into particulars reſpecting him, | 
if this Journal, in which I endeavour to 
recollect what little I have ſeen in this 
country, were not deſtined at the ſame 
time to ſatisfy the curioſity of others who 
have not croſſed the ſea, and to whoſe - 
amuſement I am deſirous of contributing. 7D 
This General was one of the firſt who took 
up arms, at the blockade of Boſton, and 
having at firſt joined the army in the qua- 
lity of Colonel, he was immediately raiſed 
to the rank of Major-General, He was at 


that time a ſubſtantial farmer or rich gen- ö 


tleman; for we moſt not loſe ſight of the . 
diſtinction, that in America, farmer means 
eultivator, in 9 to nerchant, which 


er 


commerce. Here, as in England, by gen- 


tleman, is underſtood a perſon poſſeſſing a 


conſiderable freehold, or land of his own. 
General Heath, then, was a farmer or gen- 
tleman, and reared, on his eſtate, a great 


number of cattle, which he ſold for ſhips 


proviſions. But his natural taſte led him 
to the ſtudy of war ; to which he has prin- 
cipally applied himſelf ſince the. period in 
which his duty has concurred with his in- 
clination ; he has read our beſt authors on 


tactics, and eſpecially the Tactics of Mr. | 


Guibert, which he holds in particular eſti- 
mation. His fortune enabling him to con- 


tinue in the ſervice, nowithſtanding the 


| want of pay, which has compelled the leſs 


rich to quit it, he has ſerved the whole 
war; butaccident has prevented him from 
being preſent, on the moſt important o- 


caſions. His countenance | is noble and 
open; and his bald head, as well as his 


corpulence, give him a ſtriking reſem- 


blance to the late Lord Granby. He writes 


well and with eaſe; has great ſenſibility of 
mind, and a frank and amiable character; 


— 


in 
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every man is called who is employed in 
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in "EY if he has not been in the way of 


diſplaying his talents in action, it may be 


at leaſt aſſerted, that he is well adapted to 


the buſineſs of the cabinet. His eſtate is 


near Boſton, and he. commanded there 
when Burgoyne's army were brought pri- 
ſoners thither. It was he who put the 


RaglihGenernlPhilips in arreſt,“ for want 
5 


e that the conduct of too many of the Bri- 
tiſh officers, when priſoners in America, was as inju- 


rious to the honour and intereſts of their country, as 
deſtitute of good fenſe and common policy; of this 


the Tranflator ſaw many examples, which made him 


| bluſh for England. At Lancaſter in Pennſylvania, in 
particular, he was preſent at a court of enquiry, inſti- 
tuted into the conduct of ſome Britiſh officers who 


had broken their parole more than once, and inſulted 


and beat the inhabitants of the country; nothing could 
be clearer or more deciſive than the evidence, nor 
more polite and indulgent than the behaviour of the 


American officers who conſtituted the eourt, yet were 
they openly inſulted and contemptuouſly treated by 


. theſe magnanimous, gentlemen officers. T heir naries 


are withheld by the Tranſlator, on account oft "their 
| families; they were a part of the army taken at York- 
Town with Cornwallis. Captain Grenville: of the 
Guards, and. others who conducted themſelves really 
like gentlemen, can ſay how well they were treated. 
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ol reſpect to the Congreſs; his conduct on 
this occaſion was firm and noble. On our 
arrival at Rhode Iſland, he was ſent 
there; and ſoon after, when Clinton was 
preparing to attack us, he aſſembled and 
commanded the militia, who came to our 
aſſiſtance. During his ſtay at Newport, 


he lived honourably, and in great friend- 


ſhip with all the French officers. In the 
month of September, General Waſhington, 
on diſcavering the treaſon of Arnold, ſent 
| for him, and gaye him the command of 


Weſt-Point; a mark of confidence the 


more honourable, as none but the honeſteſt 
of men was proper to ſucceed, in this 
command, the baſeſt of all traitors. .. 


After giving this advantageous but juſt 
idea of General Heath, I cannot but con- 


gratulate myſelf. on the friendſhip, and 


thorough good underſtanding which ſub- 
ſiſted between us during his ſtay at New- 
port, where my knowledge of the Engliſh 
language rendered. me the medium in all 
affairs we had to tranſact with him. It 
was with real ſatisfaction he received me 


at Weſt- Point; he gave me a plain but 


Vor. I. 8 very 
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very 1 dinner. It is true there was not 
- drop of wine; but ! find that with ex- 


. : difpenſe with it. As ſoon as we rofe from 
fable, we hutried to avail ourſelves of the 


_ cations. The firſt fort we met with above 
Wefi-Point, on the declivity of the moun- | 


very ſteep on every fide; the ramparts were 


fort, and when we reach the lofticſt ſum- 
mit, there are three ſtrong redoubts lined 


culated for mutual P! 


nearer and more omg TR it be 


celſent cyder,and boch, one may very well 


remaining daylight to examine the fortifi- 


taln, is called Fort Putnam, from tlie Ge- 
nezal of that name. It is placed on a rock 


at firſt conſtructed with trunks of trees; 
they are rebuilt with ſtone, and are not 
quite finiſhed, There is a powder maga- 
zine bomb-proof,' a large ciftern, and 
ſouterrains for the garriſon. Above this 


with cannon, at three different eminences, 
each of which would require a formal ſiege 
The day being nearly fpent, I contented ** 
myſelf with judging by the eye of the vety 


intelligent manner in which they are cal. 


Fc tection. Fort Walks, 


whither General Heath conduQed me, was fer 


© om 
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Lcd lower than fort Putnam, it ſtill com- 
ands the ri ver to the ſouth. It is a large 
xntagonal redouht, built of huge trunks 
f trees; it is picketed, and lined with 
ctillery. Under the fire of this redopbt, 
nd lower down, is a battery af cannon, to 
ange more obliquely the courſe of the 
rer. This battery is not cloſed at the 
jorge, ſo that the enemy may take, hut 
an neyer keep it; which leads me to re- 
nark that this is the beſt, methgd in all 
jeld fortifications. Batteries placed in 
yorks, have two incqnveniencies ; the firſt 
„ that if theſe works be eyer ſo little 
leyated; they do not grage ſufficiently ; - 
nd the ſeeond, that the enemy may at once 
tack the redoubt and the hattery: whereas 
he latter being exterior and pratscted by 
he redoubt, muſt be firſt attacked; in 

chich caſe it is ſupported by troops wWGm 

ave nothing to fear for themſel ves 5 and 
hoſe fire is commonly better directed, and 
es more execution. A battery yet lowers 
nd nearer: to the river, e e the 
ny of: W anne . * 5 D 
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whole army. Theſe magazines compleath 


5 riſing into notice, ſhould have expendd 


PP 
In returning to Weſt-Point, we ſaw: 
redoubt that is ſuffered to go to ruin, a 
being ufelefs, which in fact it is. It wa 
night when we got home, but what I hat 
- to obſerve did not require daylight. It i 
a vaſt ſouterrain, formed within the fortd 
Weſt-Point, where not only the powder 
and ammunition neceſſary for this poſt at 

kept in reſerye, but the depoſit of the 


filled, the numerous artillery one ſecs in 
theſe different fortreſles, the prodigiou 
labour neceſſary to tranſport, and pile i up 
on ſteep rocks, huge trunks of trees, an 
enormous hewn ſtones, -imprefs the mind 
. withanideaof the Americans very differet 
from that which the Engliſſi miniſtry hav 
laboured to give to Parliament. A French 
man would be ſurprized that a nation, jul 


in two years upwards of twelve million 
(half a million ſterling) in this deſert. 
would be ſtill more ſo on learning tha 
theſe fortifications cot nothing to the fat 
being built by the foldiers, who received u 


a A eft grat! * and who did u 
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en receive. their lated pay; * but he would 
menen feel ſome ſatisfaction, f in hearing 
that 


* The zeal, perſeverance, and, I may ſay, Ad 
which ſhone forth in the American army, in the moſt 
duous and extraordinary circumſtances, almoſt ſurpaſs 
redibility. - They were in general moſt wretchedly 
bathed, ſeldom received any pay, were frequently in 
vant of every thing, from the public ſcarcity of money, 
nd the conſequent indifference of the contractors, and 
jad daily temptations thrown out to them of the moſt 
luring nature. This army was compoſed of all 
ations, yet they ſeemed to be pervaded but by one 
irit, and fought, and aQed with as much enthuſiaſtic 
dor, as the moſt enlightened and determined of their 
aders, We all remember, when their intolerable dif- 
elſes drove part of them to revolt in 1780, when 
ion ſent emiſſaries among them, with the moſt ad- 
ntageous offers, and made a movement of his army 
favour their deſertion, that they diſdainfully refuſed 
; offers, appealing to their honcur, and delivered up, 
th indignation, the Britiſh emiſſaries, who were 
ecuted at Trentin. Mr. Hugh Shield, and Mr. 
bn Maxwell Neſbett, two Iriſh gemlemen ſettled at 
hiladelphia, who were entruſted with the care of 
em, informed the Tranflator, that one of them was 
| officer of ſome note in the Britiſh army. On the 
orning of their execution, this gentleman defired Mr. 
jeld to accompany him to the neceſſary, wherein he 
id ſome time, apparently with the hopes of effeQing 
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| works were planned and executed by two 


| Mr. du Gouvion, who received no more pay 


diſh of tea. Mrs. Boman, wife of tht 


of you are a gentleman, 1 hope you will not fail tol 


«that I hope he will not forget my family.” Heh 
made a hearty breakfaſt of cold beef, and was eif 
cuted with his companion on a tree near tlie river Dt 


| und acted as common ſoldiers, 


that theſe beautiful and well contrive 
French Engineers, Mr. du Portail, and 


than their workmen. 

But in this wild and warlike ahold 
where one ſeems tranſported to the botton 
of Thrace and the dominions of the gol 
Mars, we found on our return in the even. 
ing, ſome pretty women, and an excellent 


Major of that name, and a young fifte 


His eſcape, but this ws, he addreſſed that gefitleml 
as follows. © I ee, fi ir, that you are faithful to ii 
«truſt fepoſed in you, and that my die is caſt ; but 


1. General Clinton know, that my fidelity i is unſhabe 
«that I die a loyal ſubjeR to George the Third, a0 


laware, full of courage, and making the ſame deci! 
tions. To account for the ſubordinate ſituation 
which Meſſrs. Neſbett and Shield appear to have ad 
on this occaſion, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that on 
mergencies the merchants of Philadelphia flew tou 
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who had accompanied her to Weſt-Point, 
were waiting for us. They lodged in a 
little barrack neatly arranged. The room 
they received us in, was hung with hand- 
ſome paper, furniſhed with mahogany ta- 
bles, and even ornamented with ſeveral 
prints. After ſtaying a little time, it was 
neceſſary to return to General Heath's 
quarters, and to diſpoſe matters for paſſing 
the night, which was not an eaſy affair; 
for the company were much 1ncreaſed in 
| the courſe of the evening, by the arrival of. 
the Vicomte de Noailles, the Comte de 
Damas, and the Chevalier Dupleflis. 
Mauduit had reached Weſt-Point, which 
poſt they had intended to examine mi- 
nutely; but the motions of the American 
army determined them to ſet out with me, 
in order to join Mr. de la Fayette, the 
next evening, or early the following morn- 
ing. Though General Heath had a great 
deal of company to provide for, his Mare- 
chal de Logis, had not much to do: there 
were only three rooms in the -barracks ; 
the General's chamber, that of his Aid de 
__ who reſigned it to me; and the 
RT on bg dining-room, 
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dining- room, in which ſome blankets were 


ſpread before a large fire, where the other 


gentlemen paſſed as comfortable a night 
as could be expected. The morning gun 
ſoon ſummoned them from their beds; 
the blankets were removed, and the din- 
ing- room reſuming its rights, was quickly 
furniſned with a large table covered with 
beef - ſteaks, which we eat with a very 
good appetite, ſwilling down from time to 
time a cup of tea. Europeans would not 
find this food and drink, taken together, 
to their taſte; but I can aſſure you that it 
made a very comfortable breakfaſt. There 
' now fella very heavy rain, which had be- 
gun in the night, and ſtill continued, with 
a dreadful wind, which rendered the paſ- 
ſage of the ferry very dangerous for our 
| Horſes, and prevented us from making 
uſe of the ſail, in the barge General Heath 
had given us to carry us to King s-Ferry, 
In ſpite of all theſe obſtacles we embarked 
under the firing of thirteen guns, not- 
withſtanding our repreſentations to the 
contrary. Another circumſtance, how- 
Ever, ** additional Fame to theſe ho- 

| NOUTrs, 
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nours, for the pieces they diſcharged had 
belonged to Burgoyne's army. Thus did 
the artillery ſent from Wool wich to Canada 
in 1977, now ſerve to defend America, and 
do homage to her allies, until it was to be 
employed in the ſiege of New-York. 

General Heath, who was detained by 
bu ſineſs at Weſt-Point, ſent Major Liman 
to accompany me to FYerplant's-Point, 
where we did not arrive till between 
twelve and one, after a continued journey 
amidſt the immenſe hills which cover this 

country, and leave no other interval than 
the bed of the river. The higheſt of them 
is called Anthony's Noſe, it projects into 
the river, and compels it to make a little 
change i in its courſe. Before we arrive at 
this point, we ſee the ruins of fort Clinton: 
this fort, which was named after the Go- 
vernor of the ſtates of New. York, was 
attacked and taken in 1777 by the Eng- 
liſh General Clinton, as he was remount- 
ing the river to Albany to give his hand 
to Burgoyne.* It was then the principal 
fort 


* A poor flew who was fake with a letter from 
Burgoyne to Clinton incloſed in a ſilver bullet, miſe - 
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fort on the river, and built on a rock, at 


the foot of a mountain, thought to be in- 
* acceſſible, and was farther defended by a 
1 little creek which falls into the main river. 

Sir Henry Clinton ſcaled the top of the 


mountain, himſelf carrying the Britiſh co- 


ours, which he always held aloft, until 


his troops deſcended the ſteep rock, paſſed 
the creck, and carried the poſt. The gar- 
riſon, conſiſting of 700 men, were almoſt 
all taken. Since the defeat of Burgoyne, 
and the alliance with France has changed 
the face of affairs in America, General 


_ Waſhington has not thought proper to re- 
pair fort Clinton ; he preferred placing 


his communication and concentring his 


forces at Weſt-Point, becauſe the Hudſon 


there 


carried in his moſſage, and loſt his life by the ſameneſs 
of names of the American and Britiſh commanders. | 
Falling in, in the woods, with a party of Americans 
cloathed in Britiſh uniform, which they had taken, he 
enquired eagerly for General Clinton, to whom he was 


inftantly conducted, but on diſcovering that it was not 


the Clinton he was in ſearch of, in the face of a number 


of ſpectators, he ſwallowed the bullet. Emetics and 
purgatives were inſtantly adminiſtered, which made 
him diſgorge, and the unfortunate fellow was hanged 
on the next tree. TRANSLATOR, 
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there makes a circuit which prevents veſ- 
ſets from remounting with the windabaft, 
or with the tide ; and Conftitution Iſle, 
Which is preciſely at the turn of the river, 
ina direction north and ſouth, is perfectly 
well ſituated to protect the chain which 
cloſes the paſſage for ſhips of war. | 9 
The Engliſh, however, had preſerved = | 
very important poſt at King's Ferry, where 
they were ſufficiently well fortified; ſo 
that by the aid of their thips, they were 
maſters of the courſe of the river for the 
ſpace of more than fifty miles, and were 
thus able to repel to the northward the 
very important communication between 
the Jerſeys and Connecticut. Such was 
the ſtate of things, when, in the month of 
June, 1779, General Wayne, who com- 
manded in the Clove a corps of 1 500 men, 
formed the project of ſurprizing Stoney 
Point. This fort was in an entrenchment, 
| ſurrounded with abattis, which crowned 
a fteep rock, and formed a well picketed 
redoubt. General Wayne marched, in 
the night, in three columns, the principal 
of which Was * on by Monſieur de 
— = 


\ 


{| Kis life, refuſing to take quarter. 


chambeau. 
Colonel of the regiment of nee and is now in 
India. 


ty *. "li 
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Fleury, who, without firing a muſquet, 
forced the abattis, and entrenchments, and 


entered the redoubt with the fugitives. * 
The attack was ſo briſk on the part of the 


Americans, and ſuch the terror of the Eng- 


liſh, that Mr. de F leury; who was the firſt 
that entered, found himſelf in an inſtant 


loaded with eleven ſwords, which were 
delivered to him by thoſe who aſked for 


quarter. It muſt be added to the honour 
of our allies, that from that moment not 


a — of blood was ſpilt. + The Ame- 


| ; oy ricans, 
* This officer had already diſtinguiſhed himſelf on 
many occaſions, particularly at the retreat of Genera] 


Sullivan from Rhode Iſland, and at the defence of Mud 


Iland. He went to America in 1777. He has ſince 


deen Major af the regiment of Saint Onge, and ſerved 


as Major of Brigade in the army of the Count de Ro- 


On his return to France, he was made 


+ I cannot here reſiſt a pang of 8 for the 


EY 88 conſequences of the late deſperate and fatal 


war. Captain Few of the 17th regiment, as brave an 
officer, and as amiable a man as ever lived, whom 1 
had long known and eſteemed, when ſerving with our 
common friend Afontgomery in that regiment, here loſt 


This gallant man 
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ricans, once maſters of one of the banks of 
the river, loſt no time in getting poſſeſſion 
of the other. Mr. de Gouvion conſtruct- 
ed a redoubt at Verplan s Point, (nearly 3 
oppoſite) where we landed, and where, by 
a lucky accident, we found our horfes, 
arrived as ſoon as us. This redoubt is of 
a peculiar form, hardly ever uſed but in 
America : the ditch is within the parapet, 


which 


was already perforated with wounds received in Canada 
and the Weſt Indies, fighting under his Colonel, Gene- 
ral Monckton, in the preceding war, and was ſuch a 
ſpeQacle of a wounded body till in life, as to be parti- 
cularly pointed out to the King his maſter's notice at a 
review of the regiment near London in 1770 or 1771; 
the King aſked him many queſtions, ſeemed much af- 
| feed with his ſituation, expreſſed his pity, and—— 
he was left to pine a ſubaltern, and to follow his regi- 
ment once more to ſcenes of war and a diſtant climate. 
He deeply felt this ever after, and chagrin, no doubt, 
added to his deſpair, had made him wiſh: for death. 
The fate of my moſt my and lamented friend, 
Montgomery, who fell, as he thought in a better cauſe, 
and on the very ſpot where he had attended Wolfe to 
| victory and glory, affords ample food for melancholy 
reflection, not Eaſy to be effaced from ſuſceptible minds, 
and who have felt a double loſs of friends, in the hor- 
rors of this deteſtable war. TRANSLATOR. h 
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| which is made ſteep on bath ſides, and 


picketed at the height of the eordoan; lodg- 


4 ings far the ſoldiers are formed below. 
| The middle of the work js 2 ſpace con- 
ſtructed with wood, and in the form of a 


ſquare tower. There are hattlements every 
where, and it commands the rampart, An 


ahattis farmed of the tops of tręeg inter- 
woven, ſyrrounds the whale, and is a ſub- 


ſtitute for a covered way. We may eaſily 
perceive that ſuch a work cannot be inſult- 
ed, nor taken without cannon. Nowas this 
is backed by the mountains, of which the 


Americans are always maſters, it is almoſt 
| ert that the Engliſh ſhould heſiege 


A ereek which falls into Hudſon's ri- 


b- 5 and runs to the ſouthward of this 
redoubt, renders its poſition ſtill more ad- 


vantageous. Colonel n fon, who com- 


mands at King's Ferry, has gſtabliſhed 


| himſelf there in preference to Stoney Point, 
wi be nearer the White Plains, where the 


Engliſh frequently make incurſions. This 


| is a very amiable and well informed young | 
man. Previous to the war he married i in 
7 Gand. where be has A the French 


* * 
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langage: in 1775, he was one of the firſt. 
who took arms ; he fought under the or- 
ders of Montgomery, and took fort Cham- 
bly, whilſt the former was beſieging St. 
John's. He received us in his little cita- 
del with great politeneſs ; but to leave it 
with the honours of war the American 
| laws required that we ſhould breakfaſt: It 
| was the ſecond we had taken that day, and 
conſiſted of beef-ſteaks, and tea, accom- 
panied with a few bowls of grog; for the 
commander's cellar was no better ſtored 
than the ſoldiers wardrobe. The latter 
had been ſent into this garriſon as being 
the worſt cloathed of the whole American 
army, ſo that one may form ſome iden of 
their dreſs. | 
About two &dock we eroſſed the river, 
as ſtopped to examine the fortifications 
of Stoney Point. The Americans finding 
them too extenſive, had reduced them to 
a a redoubt, nearly ſimilar to that of Ver- 
 planik's, but not quite ſo good. There 1 
took leave of Mr. Livingſton, who gave 
me a guide to conduct me to the army, and 


1 ſet off, Jnr by Meſſieurs de Noail- 
| bes fs les, 


1 


7 
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les, de Damas, and de Mauduit, who * | 
ed to join Mr. de la Fayette that night, 
tho they had thirty miles to go, through 
very bad roads. This impatience was well 
| ſuited to their age 3 but the-intelligence I 
collected p proving to me that the army could 
not move before the next day, I determin- 
ed to ſtop on the road, content to profit 
by the little day-light that remained to 
i travel ten or twelve miles. On leaving the 
ll river, I frequently turned round to enjoy 
= the magnificent ſpectacle it preſents in this 
6 place, where its bed becomes ſo large, that 
= in viewing it to the ſouthward it has the 
iſ _  a=ppearanceof an immenſe lake, whilſt the 
northern aſpect is that of a majeſtic river. 
I was deſired to obſerve a ſort of promon- 
cry, from whence Colonel Livingſton 
1 had formed the project of taking the Vul. 
aue {loop of war which bygught Andre, 
| and was waiting for Arnald. This veſſel 
having come too near. the ſhore, ground- 
ed at low water; the Colonel acquaint- a 
d Arnold with it, and aſked him for two of 
Wl pieces of heavy cannon, aſſuring him that Wet 
he would place them ſo as to fink her. Me 
=. \ Arnold cluded the propoſal on frivolous 
* 


7 | 2 
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pretences, ſo that the Colonel wild only 
bring one four-pounder, which was at Ver- 


| plants. to bear on her. This piece 1 raked 

the veſſel fore and aft; and did her ſo much 
damage, that if ſhe had not got off with 
the flood ſhe muſt-have ſtruck. The next 
day, Colonel Livingſton bein gon the ſhore, 
ſaw Arnold paſs in his barge, as he was 
going down the river to get on board the 
frigate.” He declares that he had ſuch a 
ſuſpicion of him, that had his guard boats 
been near, he would have gone after him 
inſtantly, and aſked him where he was 
going. This queſtion probably would have 
embarraſſed the traitor, and Colonel Lip 
vingſton's ſuſpicions being thence confirm- 
ed, he would have arreſted him.“ 

Vor. 6 My 


5 There is every reaſon to believe that Arnold's 
treachery took its date from his connection with Lieu- 
tenant Hele, killed afterwards on board the Formidable 
in the Weſt Indies, and who wag undoubtedly a very 
active and induſtrious ſpy at Philadelphia in the winter 
of 1778, whither he was ſent for that purpoſe in a pre- 
tended flag of truce, which being wrecked in the Dela- 
ware,' he was made priſoner by C ongreſs, a ſubject of 
much diſcuſſion between them, and the commander 
at New York. That the intended plot was known in 


— 
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My thoughts were occupiedwith Arnold 


and his treaſon, when my road brought 


me to Smith's famous houſe where he had 


his interview with Andre, and formed his 
horrid plot. It was in this houſe they 
paſſed the night together, and where An- 
_ dr6 changed his cloaths. It was there 


that the liberty of America was bargained 


for and ſold; and it was there that chance, 
which is always the arbiter of great 
events, diſconcerted this horrible project, 
and that ſatisfied with ſacrificing the im- 
prudent André, ſhe prevented the crime, 
only by the eſcape of the criminal. 
André was repaſſing the river, quietly, 
to gain New York by the White Plains, 
had not the cannon fired at the frigate, 
| . made 
England, and great hopes built upon it, long before 
it was to take place, is certain. General Matthews 
and other officers who returned in the autumn of 
- 1780, being often heard to declare, © that it was all 
over with the rebels: that they were about to receive 
an irreparable blow, the news of which would ſoon 
arrive, &c. &c.” Their filence from the moment 
in which they received an account of the failure of the 
plot, and-the diſcovery of the traitor, evidently pointed 
out the object of their alluſions, TRANSLATOR. 
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plot, is ſtill in priſon, where the law pro- 
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ah him apprehend the falling i in with 
the American troops. He imagined, that 


| favoured by his diſguiſe, he ſhould be 


ſafer on the right bank: a few miles from 


thence he was ſtopped, and a few miles 


farther he found the gibbet. 

Smith, who was more than ſuſpected, 
but not convicted of being a party in the 
tects him againſt juſtice. But his houſe 
ſeems to ha ve experienced the only chaſ- 
tiſement of which it was ſuſceptible; it 
is puniſhed by ſolitude; and is in fact ſo 
deſerted, that there is not a ſingle per- 
ſon to take care of it, although it is the 
manſion of a large farm. & I purſued my 
route, but without being able to give ſo 
much attention as to recollect it; I only re- 
member that it was as gloomy as my re- 
flections; it brought me into a deep vale, 
covered with cypreſſes; a torrent rolled 
over the rocks, which I paſſed, and ſoon 
after night came on. 'T had ftil ſome 

1 miles 


F Smith's is very handſome houſe and beautifully 


ſituated, but was in the ſame deſolate ſtate when the 


Tranſlator was there in 1780. TRANSLATOR, 
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miles to an inn, where I got tolerably well 
accommodated. It is ſituated in Haver- 
firaw, and is kept by another Smith, but 
who in no way reſembles the former; 
he aſſured me he was a good whig, and as 
he gave me a good ſupper, I readily be- 
lieved him. 
The 23d I ſet out at eight o clock, with 
the intention of arriving in good time at 
the Marquis de la Fayette's camp; for! 
had learnt that the army was not to move 
that day, and I was deſirous of being pre- 
ſented by him to General Maſbington. The 
ſhorteſt road was by Paramus; but my 
guide inſiſted on my turning to the north- 
ward, aſſuring me that the other road was 
I ot ſafe, that it was infeſted by tories, and 
that he always avoided it, when he had let- 
ters to carry.* I took the road to the right 
33 therefore, 
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LIME 'The guide gave the Marquis very. true inform- 


ation, for the Tranſlator who took the Paramus road, 

| had ſeveral well founded alarms, in paſſing through a 
that intricate country. At Hopper*s Mill, near Par- p 
mus, where he ſlept amongſt myriads of rats in a milk 6 


houſe, the family aſſured him, that their quarters 8 
were conſtantly beat up, and horſes, men, &c. carried n 
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therefore, and followed for ſome time the 


rivulet of Romopog; I then turned to the 
left, and ſoon got into the townſhip of 
Pompton, and into the Totabaw road; but 
being informed that it led me ſtraight to 
the main body of the army, without paſſing 
by the van commanded by M. de la 
Fayette, I enquired for ſome croſs road to 
his quarter, and one was pointed out to 
me, by which, paſſing near a ſort of lake 


which forms a very agreeable point of 


view, and then crofling ſome very beau- 
tiful woods, LI arrived at a ſtream which 
falls into Second Rzver, exactly at the ſpot 


where M. de la Fayette was encamped.. 


His poſts lined the rivulet ; they were 
well. diſpoſed, and in good order. At 
length I arrived at the camp; but the 
Marquis was not there; apprized of my 

coming 


off. At this place there was no lock to FE ſtable door, | 
which they ſaid was here a ſuperfſuous article, as theſe | 


banditti were guilty of every act of violence. He receiv- 


ed ſimilar information from his friend Docter Brown of 
| Bridport in Dorſetſhire, but who has been long ſettled = 
in America, and was attached to the continental army, 
with whom he breakfaſted at his beautiful little reft- 


dence, next morning. TRANSLATOR. 
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coming by the Vicomte de Noailles, he 
had gone to wait for me at ſeven miles 
diſtance, at head quarters, where he 
thought I ſhould direct my courſe. He had 
ſent, however, Major Gimat, and one of 
his Aides de Camp to meet me, but they 
had taken the two roads to Paramus ; fo 
that by his precautions, and thoſe of my 
guide, I was, as they ſay in Engliſh, com- 
pleatly diſappointed, for it was two | 
o'clock, and I had already travelled thirty 
miles without ſtopping. I was in the utmoſt 
' impatience to embrace M. de la Fayette, 
and to fee General Waſhington, but I could 
not make my horfes partake of it. It was 
propofed to me to proceed directly to head 
quarters, becauſe, ſaid they, I might per- 
haps arrive in time for dinner. But ſeeing 
the impoſſibility of that, and being in a 
country where I was known, I deſired 
ſome oats for my horſes. Whilſt they 
were making this ſlight repaſt, I went to 
ſee the camp of the Marquis, it is thus 
2 N hey 


. is impoſſible to paint the eſteem and affeCtion 
with which this French nobleman is regarded in 
America. It is to be ſurpaſſed only by the love of 
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they call Mr. de la Fayette; the Engliſh 
language being fond of abridgments, and 
titles uncommon in America. I found 
this camp placed in an excellent poſition ; 
it occupied two heights ſeparated by a 
ſmall bottom, but with an eaſy commu- 
nication between them. The river To- 
tohaw or Second River, protects its right, 
and it is here that it makes a conſiderable 
elbow, and turning towards the ſouth, 
falls at length into the bay of Newark. 
The principal part of the front, and 
| all the left flank, to a great diſtance, 

are covered by the rivulet which comes 
from 


their illuſtrious chief. He has found the ſecret of 
winning all their hearts; nor to thoſe who know him is 
it matter of any wonder. In the gentleſt, and nioſt 
courteous manner, he unites a frankneſs, which is ſup- 
poſed to be not the general charaQeriftic of his country- 
men; his deportment is dighified without ptide; and 
his zeal, activity, and enthuſiaſm in the cauſe of Ame - 
rica, diſtin from all the political views of co- opera- 
tion with the wiſhes of his court, added io a ſincere and 


uniform admiration of the greateſt and beſt character of - 


the age, completely endeared this excellent young man 
to grateful America. The Marquis was never ſpoken 
of in the hearing of the Tranſlator, without . manifeſt 
tokens of attachment and affection. TRANSLATOR. 
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from Paramus, and falls into the foe 
river. This poſition is only twenty miles 
from New York iſland; and was accord- 
ingly occupied by the van guard, conſiſt- 
ing of light infantry, that is to ſay, by the 
picked corps of the American army: the 
regiments, in fact, which compoſe it have 
no grenadiers, but only a company of light 
infantry, anſwering to our Chaſſeurs, and 
of whom battalions are formed at the be- 
ginning of the campaign. This troop made 
a good appearance, were better cloathed 
than the reſt of the army: the uniforms 
both of the officers and ſoldiers were ſmart 
and military, and each ſoldier wore a hel- 
met made of hard leather, with a creſt of 
| horſe hair. The officers are armed with 
eſpontoons, or rather with half pikes, and 
the ſubalterns with fuſils: but both were 
provided with ſhort and light ſabres, 
brought from France, and made a preſent 
of to them by M. de la Fayette. The 
tents agreeably to the American cuſtom, 
formed only two ranks ;' they were in re- 
gular lines, as well as thoſe of the officers; 
and. as the ſeaſon was advanced, they had 
| good 
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good chimneys, but placed differently 
from ours; for they are all built on the 
outſide, and conceal the entrance of the 


tents, which produce the double effect of 


keeping off the wind, and of preſerving 


heat night and day. I ſaw no piles of arms, 


and was informed that the Americans 
made no uſe of them. When the weather 


is good, each company places its fuſils on 


a wooden horſe; but when it rains, they 
muſt be removed into the tents, which is 
undoubtedly a great inconvenience : this 
will be remedied when the means of 
doing it are more abundant, but I fear 


much, that this will not happen the next 


year. 


As I was walking in the front of the 


camp, I was joined by an officer; who 


ſpoke very good French; which was not 


aſtoniſhing, as he turned out to be as much 
a Frenchman as myſelf; this was Major 
Galvan. This officer came to America 
on commercial affairs, ' on which ſubject 
he has even had a ſort of trial with the 
Congreſs ; but he was patronized by many 


perſons, and particularly by the Chevalier 


de la Luzerne, our Ambaſſador : deſiring 


to 
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to enter into the ſervice, he obtained the 


/ 
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rank of Major, and the command of a bat- 
talion of light infantry. He is a man of 
abilities, and they are very well ſatisfied 
with him in the American army.“ He led 
| | „„ 
* Major Galvan, with whom I was well acquainted 
in Philadelphia, was a French Weſt- Indian, who came, 
as the Marquis de Chaſtelleux mentions, to America | 
on commercial affairs. He was allowed to be an 
active good officer. During his reſidence at Philadel- 
phia in 1782, he became enamoured of a beautiful and 


| accompliſhed widow of the firſt diſtinQion in the 


country. Having conceived the moſt flattering hopes 


of ſucceſs to his paſſion, he was ſo ſhocked at finding 
 himoſelf deceived, that he formed the moſt deſperate 
__ reſolution. After writing a pathetic, but reproachful 
letter to the object of his love, and another to her 
female friend, ſiſter to Mrs. Arnold, and arranging all 
his affairs, he ſpent the day chearfully in company with 


ſome brother officers at the inn where he lodged, but 


with ſome ſerious intervals. As ſoon as the tea was 


over, retiring to his room, he locked the door, placed 
himſelf oppoſite the looking glaſs, and with two piſtok, 
one in each hand, put an end to his exiſtence. On my 
arrival at Bourdeaux, at the end of the war, I fell in 


company with a gentleman who for ſeveral days was 
particularly inquiſitive about the Major” s condu@, 


what the general opinion of him was, &c. Fortunately 


his conduct was irreproachful; had it been otherwiſe, 
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me to his tent, where I found a table 
neatly ſpread : he propoſed to me to dine, 
but I did not accept it, imagining I ſhould 
| loſe nothing by waiting for that which 
General Waſhington would give me. After 
all we have heard in Europe of the dif- 
treſſed ſtate of the American army, it will 
appear extraordinary, perhaps, that ſuch 
a thing as adinner was to be found at the 
tent of a Major. Doubtleſs it is impoſſible 
to live without money, when every thing 
one eats is to be paid for; a privilege the 
Americans poſſeſs no more than others. 
But it muſt be underſtood, that they re- 
ceive rations of proviſions, rum, and flour; 
that they have in each regiment a Baker 
to bake their bread, and ſoldiers to ſerve 
them; ſo that an officer who takes the 
field with a tent, and ſufficiency of cloath- 
ing, may do very well till winter without 
ſpending any thing. The misfortune is, 


that proviſions ſometimes fail, or do not 
| arrive 


this gentleman was imprudently ſearching for pain to 
| himſelf and me, as he, to my no ſmall ſurprize and 
mortification, declared himſelf to be his brother. 

| TRANSLATOR, 


RA n 


arrive in time; in which caſe they really 
ſuffer; but theſe are critical moments, 
which do not often occur, and may be pre- 
vented in future, if the ſtates perform 
their engagements, and the Quarter-Maſ- 
ter-General, and Commiſſaries do their 
duty.* Tleft Mr. Galvan fitting down to 
dinner, and went to prepare my horſes, 
that I might get to head quarters before 
the day was ſpent. Colonel Mac Henry, 
whom I have before mentioned, took 
upon himſelf to conduct me. We 
kept along the river, which was on 
our left. After riding two miles we 
came in fight of the left of the army. It 
ERS 8 was 


» On the univerſal ſtoppage of paper money, from 
its enormous depreciation, the worſt of ſpecie, not- 
_ withſtanding the abilities and activity of Mr. Morris, 
the financier, occaſioned great wants in the army, and 
a- total indifference on the part of the contractors; 
inſomuch that in the end of 1782, the army was in 
danger of diſbanding from abſolute neceſſity. It was 
on this critical occaſion that Colonel Wadſiuorth, whoſe 
merit has been ſo well appreciated by the author, ſtept 
in, took the contract on himſelf, and by his name 
and influence reſtored affairs, and kept the army toge- 
ther. America cannot t be too n to this gentleman. 
| TRANSLATOR. 
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was encamped on two heights, and in one 
line, in an extended but very good poſi- 
tion, having a wood in the rear, and in 
the front the river, which is very difficult 
of paſſage every where except at Torobaw- 
Bridge. But the ſituation would be quite 
in favour of an army defending the left 
bank, the heights on that fide every where 
commanding thoſe of the right. Two 
miles beyond the bridge is a meeting- 
houſe of an hexagonal form, which is 
given to their places of worſhip by the 
Dutch Preſbyterians, who are very nu- 
merous in the Jerſeys. 1 
I was purſuing my journey, converſing 
with Mr. Mac Henry, when 1 was apprized 
bya conſiderable noiſe, that T could not be 
far from the great cataract, called Totohaw- 
Fall. I was divided between my 1mpa- 
tience to view this curioſity, and that of 
approaching General Waſhington; but Mr. 
Mac Henry informing me that it would 
not take me two hundred paces out of my 
way to ſee the cataraR, I determined to 
avail myſelf of the remainder of a fine day, 
and I had not in fact gone a ſtone's throw 
before 
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before I had the aſtoniſhing ſpectacle be- 
fore me of a large river, which precipitates 
itſelf from a height of ſeyenty feet, and fo 
ingulphed in the hollow of a rock, which 
ſeems to ſwallow it up, but from whence 
it eſcapes by turning ſhort to the right, 
It ſeems to me impoſſible to give an idea 
of this water-fall, but by a drawing. Let 
us however attempt the picture, leaving 
the finiſhing to the imagination: ſhe is the 
rival of Nature, and ſometimes alſo her 
rival and interpreter, Let the reader figure 
to himſelf, then, a river running between 
mountains covered with firs, the dark 
green of which is in contact with the 
colour of its waters, and renders its courſe 
more majeſtic; let him repreſent to him- 
ſelf an immenſe rock, which would totally 
cloſe up the paſſage, had it not by an earth- 
quake, or ſome other ſubterraneous re vo- 
lution, been rent in ſeveral pieces, from 
its ſummit to its baſe, by this means 
forming long crevices perfectly vertical. 
One of theſe crevices, the depth of which 
is unknown, may be twenty-five or thirty 


| | feet wide. It is in this cavern that the 
river 
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| river having cleared a part of the rock, 
precipitates itſelf with violence; but as 
this rock croſſes its whole bed, it can only 
eſcape by that extremity of the two, which 
offers it an outlet. 'There a freſh obſtacle 
preſents itſelf ; another rock oppoſes its 
flight, and it 1s obliged to form a right an- 
gle, and turn ſhort to the left. But it is 
extraordinary, that after this dreadful fall, 
it neither froths, nor bojls up, nor forms 
whirlpools, but goes off quietly by its 
channel, and gains, in ſilence, a profound 
valley, where it purſues its courſe to the 
ſea. This perfect calm, after a movement 
ſo rapid, can only proceed from the enor- 
mous depth of the cavern, into which it is 
plunged. 4 did not examine the rock with | 
aqua fortis; but as there ſeems to be no 
calcareous ſtones in this country, I take it 
to be hard rock, and of the nature of 
quartz : but it preſents a peculiarity wor- 
thy of attention, which is, that its whole 
ſurface is hollowed into little ſquares, Was 
it in a ſtate of fuſion when raiſed from the 
bowels of the earth, and it blocked up the 


paſſage of the river? Theſe vertical cre- 
| vices, 
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vices, theſe fla ws on the ſurface, are they 
the effects of its cooling ? Theſe are queſ- 


tions I leave to the diſcuſſion of the learn- 


ed: I ſhall only obſerve, that there is no 
volcanic appearance ; nor through this 
whole country are there the ſmalleſt traces 


of a volcano, of fuch at leaſt as are poſterior 


to the laſt epochas of Nature. 

Though Doctor Mac Henry began by 
being a Deftor, before he was an officer, 
and is well informed, I did not find him 
much verſed in natural hiſtory, and I pre- 
ferred queſtioning him on the ſubject of 
the army along the front of which I rode, 
meeting perpetually with poſts, who took 
arms, the drum beating, and the officers 


faluting with the eſpontoon. All theſe 


poſts were not for the ſafety of the army; 


many of them were ſtationed to guard 


houſes and barns, which ſerved as maga- 
zines. At length, after riding two miles 


along the right flank of the army,and after 


paſſing thick woods on the right, I found 
myſelf in a ſmall plain, where I ſaw a 
handſome farm; a ſmall camp which ſeem- 

ed to cover it, a large tent extended in 
ET. 7 the 
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the court, and ſeveral wa ggons round it, 
convinced me that this was his Excellency's 
quarter ; for it is thus Mr. Waſhington is 
called in the army, and throughout Ame- 
rica. M. de la Fayette was in converſation 
with a tall man, five foot nine inches 
high, (about five foot ten inches and a half 
Engliſh) of a noble and mild countenance. 
It was the General himſelf. I was ſoon off 
horſeback; 'and-near him. 'The compli- 
ments were ſhort; the ſentiments with 
which I was animated, and the good 
wiſhes he teſtified for me were not equiyo- - 
cal, He conducted me to his houſe, where 
found the company ſtill at table, al- 
though the dinner had been long over. He 
preſented me.to i the Generals Knox, Waine, 
Howe, &c.. and to his family, then com- 
poſed of Colonels Hamilton and Tilgman, 
his Secretaries and his Aides de Camp, and 
of Major Gibbs, commander of his guards; 
for in England and America, the KAides de 
Camp, Adjutants and other officers attach- 


ed tothe General, form what is called his 
family... A freſh dinner was prepared f for 
me and mine; and the preſent was pro- 


Voters: 1d 8 * 
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longed to keep me company. A few glas | 


of claret and madeira accelerated the ac- 


quantances I had to make, and I ſoon felt 
muyſelf at my caſe near the greateſt and the 
beſt of men. The goodneſs and benevolence 


which characterize him, are evident from 


every thing about him; but the confidence 


he gives birth to never occaſions impro- 


* 


per familiarity; for the ſentiment he in- 


ſpires has the ſame origin in every indi- 
vidual, a profound eſteem for his virtues, 
and a high opinion of his talents,* About 


nine 


KRNochefaucault has faid, 10 That no man is a hero 


BE his Valet de Chambre. 8 5 Without cambating the 
5 general juſtice of the remark, this excellent man is 


moſt certainly an exception. "Thoſe who are the 
neareſt to his perſon love him the moſt, but this is 


| never ſeparated from a marked degree of reſpeRt and 


admiration. . This is not only the univerſal teſtimony, 
but 1 had myſelf t the high gratification of obſerving it 
Before the war, there was not a gentleman within the 


circle of his "neighbourhood, who, having important 


concerns, or a family to leave behind him, did not 
cloſe his eyes in peace, could he be ſo fortunate as to 
get Mr. Waſhington for- an executor ; ap unequivocil 
proof of his integrity. * have likewiſe the ſtrongeſt 
teſtimony to refute thoſe injurious inſinuations which 


have” been . by envy, ignorance, or or pare 


N OR T H - A ME R 10 A. 11 
nine o clock the general officers withdrew 


to their quarters, which were all at a 


confiderable diftance ; but as the General 
= 3 *** Fo wiſhed 


3 with the view | of dvds his talents. 
| had particular buſineſs to tranſaQ with him in 1782, 
teſped ing the cates of an old friend to whom he was 
executor, but which from peculiar circumſtances had 
been totally negleQed by the noble heirs in England, 
from the year 1771, indeed I may ſay, from the year 
1167. 1 found his Excellency in winter quarters at 
Philadelphia; 3 on entering into converſation on the 
ſubje&, which was of a mo/? complicated nature, the 
General modeſtly apprized me, that from the active 
and turbulent ſituation in which he had long been 
paced, never having been at his own houſe i in Vir- 
gnia fince the year 1775, but one night on his return 
from York Town, he was ignorant of his own affairs, 
ad was conſequently affraid he could afford me but 
lutle information reſpecting thoſe in queſtion: but 
what was my aſtoniſhment, when, after this relude, 
he entered into an- accurate detail of every thing 
reſpeQting them, ſcarcely omitting, as I afterwards 
found upon | the ſpot, the moſt minute particular! On 
my arrival | in Virginia, I had an opportunity of p pe- 
ruling, amongſt the papers, many of his letters writ- 
ten whilſt in the active management of the affairs, 
which furniſhed me with unqueſtionable proofs of the 
clearneſs of his head, the honour and diſintereſtednefſs 
of his heart, and the uncommon perſpicuity -and 
degance of bis ſtyle; ſo as to convince me of the 


= 
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wiſhed me to ſtay in his own "WIN l 
: remained ſome time with him, after 
which he conducted me to- the chamber 
prepared for my Aides de Camp and me. 
This chamber occupied the fourth part 


of his lodgings ; he apologized to me for 


the little room he had in his diſpoſal, 
| but always with a noble politeneſs, 
| | : Which 


identity of the pen that produced thoſc admirable 
epiſtolary performances, which did him ſo much ho- 
nour during the war, and will ever mark the energy 
of his mind, and the excellence of his underſtanding, 
I have dwelt with the more ſatisfaction on this parti- 
cular, as Envy, unable to detraQ from their merit, has 
made frequent attempts to rob his fame of the honour 
of having ever produeed them; and what relates to 


te publie opinion concerning himſelf he always leaves 
to the determination of others. - This heartfelt, but 


fauhful tribute to tranſcendent virtue and abilities, is 
the effuſion of a mind unaccuſtomed to flattery, and in 
an. inſtance where flattery neither has, nor can hav 
any object. I had. long revered his character before [ 
faw him, and we all know. that too much prepoſſeſſo 
is generally unfavourable on a nearer view; but to 
know him, eftabliſhes and heightens the "moſt favour- 


2 only to root in my mind the moſt ſincere attachment, 


affeRion and veneration for his 1 and character: 
II ANSLAT OR 


able ideas; and I ſaw, and knew this truly great man, 
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which was neither complimentivy'*1 nor 
troubleſome. - 
At nine the next- morning they inform- 
ed me that his Excelleticy was come down 
into the parlour. This room ſerved at 
once as audience chamber, and dining- 
room. I immediately went to wait on 
him, and found breakfaſt prepared. Tord 
Stirling had come to breakfaſt with us. 
He is one of the oldeſt Major-Generals 


in the army; his birth, his titles and 


pretty extenſive property have given him 
more importance in America, than his 
talents could ever have acquired him. 
The title of Lord, which was refuſed 
him in England, is not here conteſted 
with him: he claimed this title from i in- 


heritance, und went to Europe to ſup- RE 
port-his pretenſi ions, but without ſucceſs. 


A part of his eſtäte has been nen ; 
by the war, and by his taſte for expence 
he is accuſed of liking the table inn 
the bottle, full as mut as beedmes a 
Lord but: more than becomes à Gene- 


ral. He is brave, but without capacity, 


and has not bern fortunate in the dif- 
1 ferent 


- 
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ferent commands. with which he hag been 
entruſted. He was made priſoner at the 
affair of Long Iſland. In June, 1477, 
he got into a ſcrape at Elizabeth Toyn, 
whilſt General Waſhington, made head 
againſt 20, 00 Engliſp on the heights of 
Middlebrook; he there: loſt two or three 
Hundred men, and. three pieces of can- 
non: at Brandy wine he commanded the 
| right. of the army, or rather the body of 
troops defeated hy; Cornwallis ; but on all 
theſe. occaſions he diſplayed great per- 
ſonal courage and firmneſs. 1 converſed 
a long time with him, and found him to 
be a ſenſible man, not ill informed of the 


FE: affairs of his country. He is old and 


rather dull; but with all this, he will 
continue to ſerve, becauſe the employ- 
| ment, though not lucrative, helps to repair 
a. little: the diſorder in his affairs; and 


not. having quitted the ſervioe ſince the 
heginning of the war, he has, at leaſt, 
zeal and ſeniority, in his favqur ; thus he 
will retain the command of the frſt line, 
3 to As we _ _— es hut care | 
| : FESISOT< 0590 165; wil 
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will be taken not to employ him « on 15755 
ticular expeditions . 

Whilſt we were at breakfaſt, ths were 
| brought, and General Waſhington gave 
orders for the army to get uader arms at 
the head of the camp. The weather was 
very bad, and it had already begun rain- 
ing; we waited half an hour; but the Ge- 
neral ſeeing that it was more likely to in- 
creaſe than to diminiſh, determined to get 
on horſeback. : Two horſes Were brought 
him, which were a preſent from the State 
of Virginia; he mounted one himſelf, and 
gave me the other. Mr. Lynch and Mr. 
de Monteſquieu, had each of them, alſo, : 
a very handſome blood horſe, ſuch as we 
could not find at Newport for any money. 

We repaired to the artillery camp, where 
General Knox received us; the artillery 5 
was numerous, and the gunners, in very 
fine order, were formed in parade, in 
the foreign manner, that is, each gun- | 
ner at his battery and ready to fire. The 
General was fo good as to apologize to me 


for the cannon not firing to falute me; 
| 1017 he 


n Lord 5 dest before 15 end of the 2 os 
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he faid, that having put all the troops on ; 
the other ſide of the river in motion, and 
, apprized them that he might himſelf march 
along the right bank, he was afraid of 
giving the alarm, and of deceiving the 
detachments that were out. We gained, 

at length, the right of the army, where 
we ſaw the Penſylvania line; it was com- 
poſed of two brigades, each forming three 
battalions, without reckoning the light 


infantry, which were detached with the 


Marquis de la Fayette. ; General Waine, 
who commanded it, was on horſeback, 
as well as the Brigadiers and Colonels. 
They were all well mounted: the officers 
alſo had a very military air; they were 
well ranged, and ſaluted very gracefully. 
Each brigade had a band of muſic; the 
march they were then playing was the 
Huron. T knew that this line, though 
in want of many things, was the beſt 
| cloathed i in the army; ſo that his Excel- 
lency aſking me whether I would pro- 
ceed, and ſee the whole army, or go by 
the thorteſt road to the camp of the Mar- 
gue, e en the latter m_ The 

| | 8275 troops 
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troops ought to thank me for it, for the 


rain was falling with redoubled force; 


they were diſmiſſed, therefore, and we 


arrived heartily wet at the Marquis de la 
Fayette's quarters, where I warmed my- 
ſelf with great pleaſure, partaking from 


time to time, of a large bowl of grog, which 


is ſtationary on his table, and is preſent- 
ed to every officer who enters. The 
| rain appearing to ceaſe, or inclined. to. 
ceaſe for a moment, we availed our- 
ſelves of the opportunity to follow his 
Excellency to the camp of the Mar- 


quis: we found all his troops in or- 


der of battle on the heights to the 


left, and himſelf at their head; expreſſing, 


by his air and countenance, that he was 
happier in receiving me there, than at 
his eſtate in Auvergne. The confidence 


and attachment of the troops, are for him 
invaluable poſſeſſions, well acquired 
riches, of which nobody « can deprive him ; 


but what, in my opinion, is ſtill more 


flattering for a young man of his age, is 
the. influence, the conſt deration he has 


acquired amongſt the political, as well 
as the military order: I do not fear cor= _ 
tradiQtion | 
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tradition when I fay, that private. letters 


from him have frequently produced more 
effect on ſome ſtates than the ſtrongeſt ex- 
hortations of the Congreſs. On ſeeing 
him, one is at a loſs which moſt to admire, 


that ſo young a man as he ſhould have 


given ſuch eminent proofs of. talents, or 
that a man ſo tried, ſhould give-hopes of 


ſo long a career of glory. Fortunate his 


country, if ſhe knows how to avail herſelf 
of them; more fortunate ſtill ſhould ſhe 
ſtand in no need of calling them into 
exertion. - 


I diſtinguiſhed, with pleaſure,” among 


the colonels, who were extremely well 
| mounted, and who faluted with great 


grace, M. de Gimat, à French officer, over 


whom I claim the rights of a ſort of mi- 
| litary paternity, having brought him up 


in 1 1 e Wan his earlieſt youth.* 
| = This 


+ M. de Gimat made a ala 2 a at 
nder 


the head of a battalion of light infantry, alwa; 

the command of M. de la Fayette. At the ſiege of York, 
he attacked and carried jointly with Colonel Hamilton, 
| the enemy's redoubt on their left. I his attack was made 


at the ſame time with that of the Baron de Viomenil, 
on the right redoubt, and with the ſame ſucceſs. Mr. Gi- 


mat was wounded 1n the foot : on his return to Europe, 
be was made Colonel of the regiment of Martinico. 
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This whole vanguard conſiſted of ſix bat- 
talions, forming two brigades; but there 
was only one piquet of dragoons or light 
cavalry, the remainder having marched to 
the ſouthward with Colonel Lee. Theſe 
dragoons are perfectly well mounted, and 
do not fear meeting the Engliſh dragoons, 
over whom they have gained ſeveral ad- 
vantages ; * but they have never been nu- 
merous enough to form a ſolid and per- 
manent body. The piquet that was kept 
with the army, ſerved then as an eſcort 
to the provoſt Marſhal, and performed the 
functions of the Marecbauſſte, until the 
eſtabliſhment of a geln n which was 
intended. 
The rain ſpared us no more at the camp 
of the Marquis, than at that of the main 
army; ſo that our review being finiſhed, I 
faw with pleaſure General Waſhington ſet 
wy in a <P to ain his quarters. We 
reached 


1 The heroic Tarleton has enen that there is 
ſome difference between theſe dragoons and a ſurpriſed 
patty of ill· armed infantry and peaſants. This gentle- 

man's forte was in the latter ſpecies of war; 4 forced 
march, a ſurprize, and a bloody gazette, are the records | 
of his 8 TRANSLATOR. 
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- from pure complaiſance that he mentioned 
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reached them as ſoon as the badneſs of the 


roads would permit us. At our return we 


rt found a' good | dinner ready, and about 


twenty gueſts, among whom were Gene- 
rals Howe and Sinclair. The repaſt was in 


the Engliſh fathion, conſiſting of eight or 
ten large diſhes of butcher's meat, and 
poultry, with vegetables of ſeveral ſorts, 
followed by a ſecond courſe of paſtry, com- 
prized under the two denominations of pies 
and puddings. After this the cloth was 


taken off, and apples and a great quan- 
tity of nuts were ſerved, ' which General 
Waſhington uſually continues eating for 
two hours, ragſting and converſing all the 
time. 'Theſe nuts are ſmall and dry, 


and have ſo hard a ſhell, (hickory nuts) 
that they can only be broken by the 


hammer ; they are ſerved half open, and 
the company are never done picking 


and eating them. The converſation 


was calm and agreeable; his Excellency 
was pleaſed to enter with me into the par- 


ticulars of ſome of the principal operations 
of the war, but always with a modeſty 


and conciſeneſs which proved that it was 


RN; 
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4 | About half. paſt oven we: well thns 


table, and immediately the ſervants came 


to ſhorten it, and convert it into a round 


one; for at dinner it was placed diagon- 


ally to give more room. I was ſurpriſed 


at this manceuvre, and aſked the reaſon of 
it; I was told they were going to lay the 
cloth for fupper. In half an hour I retired 
to my chamber, fearing leſt the General 
might have buſineſs, and that he remained 
in company only on my account; but 
at the end of another half hour, I was in- 
formed that his Excellency expected me 
at ſupper. J returned to the dining-room, 
proteſting againſt this ſupper; but the Ge- 
neral told me he was accuſtomed to take 
ſomething in the evening; that if I would 


be ſeated, I ſhould only eat ſome fruit, and 


aſſiſt in the converſation: I deſired nothing 
better, for there were then no ſtrangers, 
and nobody remained but the General's 

family. The ſupper was compoſed of 


three or four light diſhes, ſome fruit, and 
above all a great abundance of nuts, which 
were as well received in the evening as at 


dinner. The cloth being ſoon removed, a 
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few bottles of good claret and madeira 

| were- placed on the table.* Every 
ſenſible man will be of my opinion, that 
being a French officer, under the orders 
VVV We 
On my return from the fouthward in 1782, I ſpent 
a day or two at the American camp at Verplanks Point 
on the North River, and had the honour of dining with 
General Waſhington. I had ſuffered ſeverely from an 
ague, which 1 cculd not get quit of, though I had taken 
the exerciſe of a hard trotting horſe, and got thus far to 


ke northward, in the month of October. The General 


obſerving it, told me he was ſure I had not met with a good 
glaſs of wine for ſome time, an article then very rare, but 


ttmat my diſorder muſt be frightened away; he made me 


drink three or four of his ſilver camp cups of excellent 
madeira at noon, and recommended to, me to take A 
5 generous glaſs of claret after dinner, a prefcription by 
no means repugnant to my feelings, and which 1 moſt 
religiouſly followed. 1 mounted my horſe next morn- 
ing, and continued my journey to Maſſachuſſets, without 
ever experiencing the ſlighteſt return. of my diſorder. 
'The American camp here, preſented the moſt beautiful : 
and pictureſque appearance: it extended along the 
plain, on the neck of land formed by the winding of the 
Hudſon, and had a view of this river to the ſouth; be⸗ 
hind it, the lofiy mountains, covered with wood, formed 
the moſt ſublime back · ground that painting can ex- 
prefs. In the front of the tents was a regular continued 
portico, formed by the boughs of trees in verdure, de- 
' Corated with much taſte and fancy; and each officer's 
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of General Waſhington, and what is more 
a good whig, I could not refuſe a glaſs of 
wine offered me by him; but I confeſs, 
that I had little merit in this complai- 
ſance, and that, leſs accuſtomed to drink 
than any body, I accommodate myſelf 
very well to the Engliſh mode of #99fting : = 
you have very ſmall glaſſes, you pour 
out yourſelf the quantity of wine you 
chuſe, without being preſſed to take 
more, and the toaſt is only a ſort of check 
in the converſation, to remind each indi- 
vidual that he forms part of the company, 
and that the whole form only one ſociety. 
I obſerved that there was more ſolemnity 
in the toaſts at dinner: there were ſeveral 


" 


1 5 58 Era 5 ceremonious 


tent was diſtinguiſhed by ſuperior ornaments, Oppoſi te 
tbe camp, and on diſtin eminences, ſtood the tents T 
of ſome of the general officers, over which towered, 
predominant that of General. Waſhington. I had ſeen 
all the camps in England, from many of which, 
drawings and engravings have been taken; but this 
was truly a ſubject worthy the pencil of the firſt artiſt. 
The French camp, during their ſtay at Baltimore, was 
decorated in the ſame ſtyle. At the cimp at Verplapks, 5 
ve diſtinetly heard the morning and evening gun of the 
* at Kingſbridge. | TRANSLATOR. 
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ceremonious ones; the others were ſug- 


geſted by the General, and given out by 


his Aides de Camp, who performed the 
| honours of the table at dinner ; for one of 
them is every day ſeated at the bottom of 


the table, near the General, to ſerve the 


company and diſtribute the bottles. The 
toaſts in the evening were given by Colo- 
nel Hamilton, without order or ceremony. 


After ſupper the gueſts are generally de- 


ſired to give a ſentiment; that is to ſay, a 


lady to whom they are attached by ſome 
ſentiment, either of love, or friendſhip, or 


perhaps from preference only.“ This 


ſupper or converſation, commonly laſted 
from nine to eleven, always free, and 
nn agreeable. 

The weather was ſo bad on the 2cth, 


that it was impoſſible for me to ſtir, even 
to wait on the Generals, to whom M. de 


la Fayette was to conduct mes I eaſily con 
ſoled myſelf for this, finding it a great 
Juxury to paſs a whole day with, General 

— Waſhington, 


T * The Engliſh reader will ſee that the Author makes 
a ſmall miſtake here; it being the cuſtom in Ame- | 


rica, as in England, to give a lady, 0 or a ſentiment, or 


: both. TRANSLATOR. 
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Waſhington, as if he were at his houſe in 
the country, and had nothing to do. The 
Generals G/over, Huntingdon, and ſome 
| others, dined with us, and the Colonels 
Stewart and Butler, two officers diſtin- 
guiſhed in the army. The intelligence re- 
ceived this day occaſioned the propoſed 
attack on Staten Iſland to be laid aſide. 
The foraging party under General Starke 


had met with the moſt complete ſucceſs ;- 


the enemy not having thought proper to 

| diſturb them, ſo that they had not ſtripped | 
the poſts in the quarter where it was in- 
tended to attack them : beſides, that this 
expedition could only have been a coup de 
main, rendered very difficult by the bad- 


neſs of the roads from the exceſſive rains. ; 


It was determined therefore that the army 
ſhould march the next day to winter 
quarters, and that I ſhould continue =_ | 
route to Philadelphia. | | 
The weather being fair, on the 26th; 
got on horſeback, after breakfaſting 
with the General. He was ſo attentive 
as to give me the horſe he rode on, the 
day of or An arrival, which 1 had greatly 
Vor. I. K commended: 


) 
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commended: I found him as good as he is 
| handſome; but above all, perfectly well 
broke, and well trained, having a good 
mouth, eaſy in hand, and ſtopping ſhort in 
a gallop without bearing the bit. I men- 
tion theſe minute particulars, becauſe it is 
the General himſelf who breaks all his own 
horſes; and he is a very excellent and bold 
horſeman, leaping the higheſt fences, and 
going extremely quick, without ſtanding 
upon his ſtirrups, bearing on the bridle, - 
or letting his horſe run wild; circumſtan. 
ces which our young men look upon as fo 
eſſential a part of Engliſh horſemanſhip, 
that they would rather break a leg or an | 
arm than renounce them. 

My firſt viſit was to General Waine, 
where Mr. de la Fayette was waiting to 


conduct me to the other general officers of 


the line, We were redeived by General 
Huntingdon, who appeared rather young 
for the rank of Brigadier-General, which 
he has held two years: his carriage is col 
and reſerved, but one is not long in pet 
ceiving him to be a man of ſenſe and in- 
formation; by General Glover, about fin 
and forty, a little man, but active and: 
PT” 8 Fn good 


Meats. 
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good ſoldier; by General Howe, who is 
one of the oldeſt Majors General, and who 
enjoys the eonſideration due to his rank, 
though from unfavourable circumſtances, 
he has not been fortunate in war, particu- 
larly in Georgia, where he commanded 
with a very ſmall force, at the time Gene- 
ral Prevoſt took poſſeſſion of it; he is fond 
of mulic, the arts, and pleaſure, and has a 
cultivated mind. I remained a conſidera- 
ble time with him, and ſaw a very curious 
luſus nature, but as hideous as poſſible. 
It was a young man of a Dutch family, 
whoſe head was become ſo enormous, that 
it took the whole nouriſhment from his 
body; and his hands and arms were, ſo 
weak that he was unable to make uſe of 
them. He lies conſtantly in bed, with his 
monſtrous head ſupported by a pillow; 
and as he has long been accuſtomed: to lie 
on his right fide, his right arm is in a Nate 
of atrophy: he is not quite an ideot, but 
he could never learn any thing, and has 
no more reaſon than a child of five or ſix 
years old, though he is ſeven and twenty. | 
This extraordinary derangement of the 
animal economy proceeds from a dropſy, 
| * 1 with | 
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with which he was attacked in his infan- 


cy, and which diſplaced the bones that 
form the cranium. We know that theſe 


bones are joined together by ſutures, 


which are ſoft in the firſt period of life, 


and harden and oſſify with age. Such 


an exuberance, ſo great an afflux of hu- 
mour in that, which of all the viſcera 
ſeems to require the moſt exact propor- 


tion, as well in what relates to the life as 


to the underſtanding of man, afford ſtrong- 
er proof of the neceſſity of an equilibrium 


between the ſolids and fluids, than the 


exiſtence of the final cauſes. 


General Knox, whom we had met, and 


who accompanied us, brought us back to 
head quarters, through a wood, as the 
ſhorteſt way, and to fall into a road lead- 
ing to his houſe, where we wiſhed to pay 


our compliments to Mrs. Knox. We found 


her ſettled in a little farm, where ſhe had 
paſſed part of the campaign; ; for ſhe never 
quits her huſband. A child of fix months, 
and a little girl of three years old, formed 


a real family for the General. As for him- 


ſelf 1 is eee, eee and forty, very 


fa t, 
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fat, but very active, and of a gay and ami- 
able character. Previous to the war he 
was a bookſeller at Boſton, and uſed to 
amuſe: himſelf in reading ſome military 
books in his ſhop. . Such was the origin 
and the firſt knowledge he acquired of 
the art.of war, and the taſte he has had 
ever ſince for the profeſſion of arms. From 
the very firſt campaign, he was entruſted 
with the command of the artillery, and it 
has turned out that it could not have been 
placed in better hands. It was he whom 
M. du Coudray endeavoured to ſupplant, 
and who had no difficulty in removing 
him. It was fortunate for Mr. du Coudray, . 
perhaps, that he was drowned in the 
in che ee he was 5 in, pier 
which" might have been "PROTEIN: of 


much miſchief. * | 5 
Ong * ha c9 A mes | nen &: | | 0 
General Knox who retained until the peace the ſame 
ſituation in the American army, cummanded their ar- 
tillery at the ſiege of LJork. One cannot too much 
admire the intelligence and activity with which he 
collected from alt quarters, tranſported, diſembarked 
and conveyed to the batteries the train deſtined for the 

ſiege, and which conſiſted of more than thirty pieces 
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On our return to head quarters, we found 


ſeveral General Officers and Colonels, with 


whom: we tineds! 2 had an opportunity af 
converſing 


* N » © 4 1 


of eannen and mortars * a large horp : this artillery 

Was extremely well ſerved, General Knox never caring 

to direct it, and frequently taking the trouble himſelf 

of pointing the mortars. He ſcarcely ever quitted the 

8 batteries; and when the town furrendered, he ſtood in 

EE need of. the ſame. activity and the ſame reſources to te- 
move and tranſport the enemy's artillery, which con- 

3 i ſiſted of upwards of two hundred bouches a feu, with all 
= the ammunition belonging to them. The rank of Ma- 
KK. | = General was the recompence of his ſervices. 
; | It may be: obſerved, that if on this occaſion the 
Ba Eoglith. were aſtoniſhed at the juſtneſs of the firing, and 
tercible execution of the French artillery, we were not 
leſs ſo at the extraordinary progreſs of the American 
artillery, as well as the capacity and knowledge of a 
great number of che officers employed in it. | 

As for General Knox, to praiſe his military talents 
only, would be to deprive him of half of the eulogium 
wbich he merits: A man of underſtanding, a well 
formed man, gay, ſincere and honeſt; it is impoſſible 

to know without eſtetming him, or to ſee without 
loving him. In the texti it is ſaid that he was a book- 

feller: at Boſton beſore the war; this is not perfect 

the truth. He carried on trade in vatious articles, and 
according to the American cuſtom, he fold them whole- 
aille and retail. Books, but particularly French books, 
made part of this commerce, but he employed himſelf 
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converſing more particularly with General 
Maine; he has ſeryed more than any offi- 
cer of the American army, and his ſervices 
have been more diſtinguiſhed, * though he 
is yet but young. He is ſenſible, and his 
converſation is agreeable and animated.— 
The affair of Stoney Point has gained him 
much honour in the army; however, he is 
only a Brigadier General! This arifes from 
the nomination to the ſuperior ranks being 
_ veſted in the ſtates to whom the troops be- 
long, and that the ſtate of Penſylvania has 
not thou 48 e to make 11 promotion, 
K-17; 38”; — 
more in reading than ſelling them. tlc tlie 2 
tion he was one of the principal citizens of Boſton; at 
preſentʒ he belongs to the whole world by his reputation 
and his ſucceſs, Thus have the Engliſh, contrary to 
their intention, added to the ornament of the - human 


ſpecies, ' by awakening talents and virtues where OP 
thought to find * . 1 and weakneſs. | 


0 This wicht in . relpedt be true at the time the 
Marquis ſpeaks of, but let the ſouthern Campaigns be 
attended to, and juſtice will de done to the active zeal, 
te wonderful exertions, ine unabating courage of that 

great officer General Green ; other exceptigns "oy be 


We but this ſtands ere L 
TrAxSLA TOR. 
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mn apparently from principles of ceconomy. 
i The remainder of the day I dedicated to 
the enjoyment of General Waſhington's 
company, whom I was to quit the next 
day. He was ſo good as to point out to 
me himſelf my journey, to ſend on before 
to prepare me lodgings, and to give me a 
Colonel to condu me as far as 'Trenton, 
The next morning all the General's bag- 
gage was packed up, which did not hinder 
us from breakfaſting, before we parted, 
he for his winter quarters, and I for my 
journey to Philadelphia. 

Here would be the proper place to give 
the portrait of General Waſhington : but 
what can my teſtimony add to the idea al- 

ready formed of him? The continent of 
North America, from Boſton to Charles 
Town, is a great volume, every page of 
which preſents his eulogium. I know, that 
having had the opportunity of a near in- 
ſpection, and of cloſely obſerving him, 
ſome more particular details may be ex- 
pected from me; but the ſtrongeſt cha- 
racteriſtic of this reſpectable man is the 
perfect union which reigns between the 
phyſical and moral qualities which com- 


poſe 
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noſe the individual, one alone will enable 
you to judge of all the reſt. If you are pre- 


ſented with medals of Cæſar, of Trajan, or 
Alexander, on examining their features, 


you will ſtill be led to aſk what was their 


ſtature, and the form of their perſons ; 8 
but if you diſcover, in a heap of ruins, 


the head or the limb of an antique Apollo, 
be not curious about the other parts, but 


reſt aſſured that they all were conform- 


able to thoſe of a God. Let not this com- 
pariſon be attributed to enthuſiaſm! It is 


not my intention to exaggerate, I wiſh. 


only to expreſs the impreſſion General 
Waſhington has left on my mind; the 
idea of a perfe& whole, that cannot be the 


produce of enthuſiaſm, . which rather 
would reject it, ſince the effect of propor- 


tion is to diminiſh the idea of greatneſs. 


Brave without temerity, laborious without 


ambition, generous without prodigality, 


noble without pride, virtuous without ſe- 
verity ; he ſeems always to have con- 


fined himſelf within thoſe limits, where 
the virtues, by cloathing themſelves in 


more lively, but more changeable and 
doubtful colours, _ be miſta ken for 
Eons faults. 


. * . 
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faults. This is the ſeventh year that he has 
commanded the army, and that he has obeyed 
the Congreſs 3 more need not be ſaid, eſpect- 
ally in America, where they know how ty 
appreciate all the merit contained in this 
ſimple fact. Let it be repeated that Conde 
; was intrepid, Turenne pradent, Eugene 
= adroit, Catinat diſintereſted, It is not thus 
that Waſhington will be characteriſed. 
It will be ſaid of him, Ar THE END op 
A LONG CIVIL WAR, HE HAD NOTHING 
WITH WHICH HE COULD REPROACH 
HIMSELF. If any thing can be more mar- 
vellous than ſuch a character, it is the 
unanimity of the public ſuffrages in his 
= favour. Soldier, magiſtrate, people, all 
= love and admire him; all. ſpeak of him 
' mi terms of ronderneſi and veneration. 
1 Does there then exiſt a virtue capable of 
reſtraining the injuſtice of mankind ; or 
are glory and happineſs. too recently eſta- 
bliſhed in America, for Envy to have 
deigned to paſs the ſeas? 
In ſpeaking of this perfect whole of 
which General Waſhington furniſhes the 
idea, I have not excluded exterior form. 
His ftature is noble and lofty, he is well 
wr EL made, 
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made, and exactly proportioned; his * 
ſiognomy mild and agreeable, but ſuch as 
to render it impoſſible to ſpeak particularly 
of any of his features, ſo that in quitting 
him, you have only the recollection of a 
fine face. He has neither a grave nor a 
familiar air, his brow is fometimes mark- 
ed with thought, but never with inquiet- 
ude; in inſpiring reſpect, he inſpires con- 
fidence, and his ſmile is always the {mile 
of benevolence. : 
But above all, it is in the midſt of his 

General Officers, that it is intereſting to 
behold him. General in a republic; he 
bas not the "Rog ftatelineſs 7 

Marechal a 


* It is | ipod for any man oaks has had the 
bappineſs to approach the General, not to admire the 
accuracy of this deſcription, and the juſtneſs and hap- | 
pineſs with which it is developed, or to read it without 
the ſtrongeſt emotion. Tt is here above all, the Tranſ- 
lator muſt apologize for his author; it is not poſſible 
to do juſtice to the original, to feet all its elegance, it 
muſt be. read in the language in which it was. written. 
Polterity, future hiſtorians, will be grateful to the 
| Marquis de Chaſlellux for this exquiſite portrait ; every 
feature, and every tent of which will ſtand the teſt of 
the ſevereſt- ſcrutiny, and be handed down to diſtant 
| ages in never fading colours. TRANSLATOR. 
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Marechal de France who gives he order; 
a hero in a republic, he excites another 
| ſort of reſpect, which ſeems to ſpring 
from the ſole idea, that the ſafety of each 
individual is attached to his perſon. As 
for the reſt, I muſt obſerve on this occa- 
ſion, ' that the General Officers of the 
American army have a very military and 
a very becoming carriage; that even all 
the officers, whoſe characters were brought 
into public view, unite much politeneſs | 
to a great deal of capacity; that the head 
quarters of this army, in ſhort, neither 
preſented the image of want nor inexpe- 
rience. When one ſees the battalion of 
the General's guards encamped within the 
precincts of his houſe; nine waggons, def- 
tined to carry his baggage, ranged in his 
court ; a great number of grooms taking 
care of very fine horſes belonging to the 
General Officers and their Aides de Camp; 
when one obſerves the perfect order that 
reigns within theſe precincts, where the 


guards are exactly ſtationed, and where 


the drums beat an alarm, and a particular 
retreat, one is tempted to apply to the 

Americans what Pyrrhus ſaid of the 
ä | | | Romans 1 | 
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Romans: Truly theſe people have nothing 
barbarous in their di Helpline 45 
The reader will perceive that it is dif. 

ficult for me to quit General Waſhington: 

let us take our reſolution briſkly then, : 
and ſuppoſe ourſelves on the road. Be- 
hold me travelling with Colonel Moyland, 
whom his Excellency had given me, in 
ſpight of myſelf, as a companion, and 
whom I ſhould: have been glad to have 
ſeen at a diſtance, for one cannot be too 
much at one's eaſe in travelling. In ſuch 
ſituations, however, we muſt do the beſt 
we can. I began to queſtion him, he to 
anſwer me, and the converſation gradu- 
ally becoming more intereſting, I found I 
had to do with a very gallant and intelli- 
gent man, who had lived long in Europe, 
and who has travelled through the great- 
eſt part of America. I found him perfectly 
polite ; for his politeneſs was not trouble- 
ſome, and I ſoon conceived a great friend- 
ſhip for him. Mr. Moyland is an Iriſh 
Catholic; one of ada is Catholic 
Biſhop of Cork, he has four others, two of 
whom are merchants, one at Cadiz, the 


other at VL Orient; the third i is in Ireland 
6 i With 
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with his family; and the fourth is in- 
| tended for the prieſthood.* As for him. 
' elf, he came to ſettle in America ſome 
years ago, where he was at firſt engaged 
* I was acquainted with four brothers of this family; 
they were all amiable, ſenſible and lively men,. and re- 
markably active and uſeful in the revolution. The 
Colonel, in the military line; another brother, whom 
I] fuppoſe to have been the merchant at Cadiz, was af. 
terwards in America, and clothier general to the army; 
another is a lawyer at Philadelphia ; and Mr. Moyland, 
who is lately dead at L*Orient, was ſingularly uſeful 
in 1777, by managing a treaty between the American 
_ Commiſſioners and the Farmers General of France, 
for an annual ſupply of tobacco from America, which 
| he concluded, during Lord Stormont's refadence at th 
Court France, and many months previous to the open 
rupture with that Court. I ſpeak of this with perſonal 
knowledge of the fact, nor was it ſo ſecret as to have 
eſcaped the Engliſh Ambaſſador, or the vigilant Mr. 
Forth. There could not be a more direct attack on 
England, and Engliſh claims, than this tranſaQion, 
which muſt have had the ſanction of the French Go- 
vernment, yet England was lulled to fleep by her Mi- 
niſters, or rather was ſo infatuated as to ſhut her car 
_ againſt the moſt intereſting truths. I could fay much 
more on this ſubject, but why enter into diſcuſſions | 
which have long ceaſed to be either ſeaſonable or uſe- 
fol? England was, literally, in the cafe of the Luvs 


Dieu vuli perdere. LK&ANGLATOR. 
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in commerce; ; he then ſerved in the army 
as Aide de Camp to the General, and has 
merited the command of the light cavalry. 
During the war he married the daughter of 
a rich merchant in the Jerſeys, who lived 
formerly at New York, and who now re- 
ſides on an eſtate at a little diſtance from 
the road we were to paſs the next day. 
| He propoſed to me to go and ſleep there, 
or at leaſt to take a dinner; I begged to be 
excuſed, from the fear of being obliged to 
pay compliments, of ſtraightening others, 
or of being myſelf ſtraightened ; he did 
not inſiſt, ſo that I purſued my journey, 
ſometimes through fine woods, at others 
through well cultivated lands, and villages 
inhabited by Dutch families. One of theſe 
villages, which forms a little townſhip, 
bears the beautiful name of 7 roy. Here 
the country is more open and continues ſo. 


to Morris-Town. This town, celebrated 


by the winter-quarters of 1779, is about 
three and twenty miles from Prakeneſs, the 
name of the head quarters from whence I 
came: It is ſituated on a height, at the 
foot of which runs the rivulet called Vi- 


you 
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penny River; the houſes are handſome and 
well built, there are about 60 or 80 round 
the Meeting-houſe. I intended ſtopping at 
Morris- Town only to bait my horſes, for 
it was but half paſt two, but on entering 
the inn of Mr. Arnold, I ſaw a dining- room 
adorned with looking glaſſes and handſome 
mahogany furniture, and a table ſpread 
for twelve perſons. I learnt that all this 
preparation was for me; and what affected 
me more nearly, was to ſee a dinner, cor- 
| reſponding with theſe appearances, ready 
to ſerve up. I was indebted for this to the 
goodneſs of General Waſhington, and the 
precautions of Colonel Moyland, who had 
| ſent before to acquaint them with my ar- 
rival. It would have been very ungracious 
to have accepted this dinner at the expence 
of Mr. Arnold, who is an honeſt man and a 
good whig, and who has not a particle in 
common with Benedict! Arnold it would 


ha ve been ſtill more aukward to have paid 


for the banquet without eating it. I there- 
fore inſtantly determined to dine and ſleep 
in this comfortable inn. The Vicomte de 


, the Comte de Damas, &c. were 
| | expedted 


\ 
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expe ted t 5 nak ke up thed dozen; ; but theſe 
jo Als LY nay feckoned during „ 
their hy 7 with the army, o on being witneſs 
ſes to te encounters, were deſirons of 
indemm ing themſelves, by riding;along 
the bank "of the river, to take a look at 
York: Tad, and try, if they could not 
tempt the enemy to favour, them with a 
few ſhot. M. de la Fayette bimſelf con- 
ducted them, with an eſcort of twenty 
dragoons. They deferred for a day there-, 
fore their j Journey: to Philadelphia, and I. 
had no other gueſts | but. a Secretary and- 
| Aide de Camp of M. de la Fayette; who 
arrived as L Was at table, well diſpoſed td: 
ſupply. the:deficiency, of the. abſent. 

After dinner I had a vifit from General e 
St Clair, whom 11 had already ſeen at the 
army, w Rich he had left the pregedingeyen-: 
ing to ſleep at Morris: Town. It was he 
Who commanded on Lake Champlain, at the 
evacuation of Ticanderoga: a terrible cla- 
mour was raiſed againſt him on that occa- 
ſion, and he was tried by x council of war, 
but bonodr ably a eng. *not N because 

Ve, 1 his" 
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truſted to him. He was born i in Scotland, 
where he has ſtill a family and property; 


he is eſteemed a good officer, and, if the 
War continues, v ill 5 act a princi- 


Pal part in the army.“ 

I det out from Morris- Town the 28th, at 
eight in the morning, with very lowering 
weather, which'did not hinder | me, how- 
ever, from obſerving, to the right « of the 
road, the huts occupied by the troops in 


the winter of 17% 80. Some miles from 


thence, we met a man on horſ, back, who 


came to meet Colonel Moyland with a let- 


his wife. After reading it, he 
ald to me, with: a truly European polite- 


125 _ 3 we es alwiys is i the wo- 
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5 = 8 at Sioglair's. 8 e 90 ls is trial which was 
lent me by Mr. Arthur Middleton, one of the : Delegates | 


in Congreſs for South Carolina, is an admjrable piece 
of [ing and ee TRANSLATOR: 
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ercuſe, and expected me to dinner; but 


he aſſured me that he would take me by 


a road Which would not be a mile out of 


my way, whilſt my people purſued their 
journey, and went to wait for me at So- 
nerſet Court-Houſe. I was now too well 
acquainted with my Colonel, and too much 
pleaſed with him to refuſe this invitation ; 
[followed him, therefore, and after croſ- 


ſing a wood, found myſelf on a height, 
the poſition of which firuck me at firſt 


ſight. Iremarked to Colonel Moy land, that 


I was much miſtaken. if this ground was 


not well calculated for an advantageous 


camp: he replied, that it was preciſely 


that of Middlebrook, where General Waſh- 


_ ington had ſtopped the Engliſh i in June, | 


1777s when SirWilliam Howe was endea- 


vouring to traverſe the Jerſeys to paſs the 


Dela ware, and take Philadelphia. Conti- 


. 


nuing my journey, and i about me 


as far as in 

alone of 175 ground made me imagine, 

that the "right. could not be very good ; 1 

then learnt” with pleaſure that General 

Waſhington had built two ſtrong redoubts 
L. . there. 
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there. The reader will permit me the fol 
| lowing ſhort refleRion, that the. beſt me 
* they), for military. men, in following on 
the, groynd, the, campaigns of great Gene 
_ rals, is not, tp have the different poſitions 

pointed. gut and explained to them: it is 
much, better, before they, are. made. ac- 
, Wainted, with theſe details, to viſit the 


Places, ta logk well about on; every fide, 


and:to propoſe. to. themſelves. ſome pro- 
blems. on the nature of the ground, and on 
the advantages.ta be deriyed from it; then 
to compare ideas. with facts, by. which 
means they, will be enabled to reQify ane 
ng; to appreciate the other. 
On, 7 deſcending fromthe. heights, we 
tu rned. a little to 5-1 left, and found our- 


1. | ſelves on the ſide of a riynlet, whichbr ought 


us into a deep.vale. The various caſcades 


: formed by. this fiream, in precipitating 


5 itſelf over the rocks ; ; the ancient fir. tree 
with, Which it is ſurrounded . 
| which have fallen from age, and he acrok 
its courſe; 3. the fyrngces belonging 1 to ſome 
copper mines, half deſtroyed by the Eng. 

Y bbs. theſ 2 ruins ar e and theſe 1a 


ſ. IT 
vages 


— > 
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rages of War, coimpö red the moſt Poetic, 
| or according to the Englith expreffion, the 


moſt romantic picture; for it is precifely 


what is called in England 2 fmuntie proſe 
It is here that Colonel Moyland's 
ale in s Has fitted up a — rural 


aſylum, where his family go to avoid the 


| heats of the ſimmer, and Where they ſome- 
times paſs whole hights in liſtetiing to the 
ſong of the Hocking bird, for the nightin⸗ 
zile does not ſing in America: We know - 
that great muſicians are oftiicr to be tet 
with in the courts of deſpots, than in re- 
publies. Here the ſongſter of the night is 
neither the graceful Maliro; nor the pathe- 
tic Tetduect 3 he is the Bu. Caribaldt + ' 
he has ho fongy and conſequently no ſen- 
timent peruliat to '/himfelf: he counter- 


eits in the evening-what he has heard in 


the day. Has he heard the lark or the 
thruſh, it is the lark é the thruſh you | 
hear. Hove feine wefkerbett Been er ph 
in the Woods, or has he Been nbar their 
| kouſe, he will ſing preciſely as they do. 
If they are Scotchmen, he will repeat 
you the air of fome valle and * 5 
| gs. 


nr IN 


tale; ; if they are Germans, you will dif- 
cover. the clumſy gaiety of a Swabian, or 
Alfatian. Sometimes he cries like a child, 
at others he laughs like a young girl: no- 
thing, in ſhort, is more entertaining than 
this comic bird : but he performs only in 
| ſummer, and ſo it happened that I never 
had the good fortune to hear him.* 
After travelling two miles in this ſort 
of gorge, the woods begin to open, and 
we ſoon foundourſelves beyond the moun 
tains. On the brow of theſe mountains, 
to the ſouth, were the huts occupied by a 
part of the army in 1979, after the battle 
of Monmouth. We ſoon arrived at Colonel 
Moyland's, or rather at Colonel Vanhorn's 
his father-in-law. This manor. is in 2 
beautiful ſituation; it is ſurrounded by 
ſome trees, the approach is decorated with 
a graſs plot, and if it was better taken 
care of, one would think one s- ſelf in the 
neighbourhood of London, rather than in 
that of New Vork. Mr. eee came 
1 „ 0 


. The Tranſlator, as Wen as na travellers in 
America, particularly in the middle Rates; can teſtify 
the accuracy of this account, TRANSLATOR: 
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o meet me: he is a tall, lfty x man, near 
ſixty years of age, but vigorous, hearty, 
and good humoured ; he is called Colonel 
from the ſtation he held i in the militia, | 
under theEngliſh government, He reſign- 

ed ſome time before the war : he was then 
a merchantand cultivator, paſſing the win- 
ter at New York, and the ſummer in the 
country; but ſince the war he has quitted 
that town, and retired to his manor, always 
faithful to his country, without render- 
ing himſelf | odious to the Engliſh, with 
whom! 


Jamaica trade, but who, if the war con- 
tinues, are to ſell their property and come 
and live with their father. Nothing can 
prove more ſtrongly the in tegrity of his 
conduct, than the eſteem. in which he is 
held by both s Situated at ten-niles 


and Brunſwick 1555 has male found 
himſelf in the midſt of the theatre of war; 
ſo that he has ſometimes had the Afoeri: 


t has left two of. his ſons in the + 


cans with him, ſometimes the Evgliſh. It | ; 


even happened to him once in the ſame 
day, s a breakfaſt to Lord Cornwallis 


and 


BEL 


us.” TRAVELS IN, 


- and a Aang r to General Lincyln. Lord 
| Cornyallis, informed that the latter ws 


1 4% % Z\F5 


ept at Mr. Vanborn! s came to take him 


; y furpt iſe; ; but Lincolg, getting intelli- 
gence of his defi 1 . retired into the woods. 
Lord Cornwal lis, aſtoniſhed not to fd 


* * 
4 # 


not concealed | in bi houſe: * No, repl- 
ed Mr. Vanhorn, Mae * On your 
honour if ſays Cornwallis. « on my ho- 
nour, and if y ou doubt it, here are the 
keys, you may ſearch eyery where. Sad 
ſhall take your word for it,” ſaid Lord 
Cornwallis, and aſked f. for ſome breakfaſt; 
an hour afterwards he returned to the 
army, Lincoln, who was concealed at no 
great diſtance, immediately 1 returned, and 
dined quietly" with his bofts. 1 ; 
The acquaintance I made with M. 
is bon being very prompt and cordial, | 
he conducted me to the parlour, where [ 
found bis wie, his three daughters, a a 
of the > neighbourhdod, and 
ICers: © Mrs. Vanhorn i is an 
who - Hin" ber countenance, 
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edis a picture of Vandyke. . 

does the honours of the: table a 
neſs, helps- every body without Gaying a 
word, and the reſt of the time is like a 
family portrait. Her three daughters are 
not amiſs: Mrs. Moyland, the eldeſt is 
fix months advanced in her pregnancy; 
the youngeſt only twelve years old, but 
the ſecond is marriageable. She appear- 
ed to. be on terms of great familiarity 


with one of the young officers, who was 


in a very elegant undreſs, forming a good 
| repreſentation of an agreeable country 
ſquire; at table he picked her nuts for 
her, and often took her hands, Ii imagin- 
ed that he was an intended huſband; but 
the other officer, with whom 1 had the 
opportunity of converſing as he accom- 
| panied us in the evening, told me that 
he did not believe there was any idea 
of marriage between them. I mention. 
theſe trifles only to ſhew the extreme 
liberty that prevails between the two 
ſexes, as long as they are unmarried. 
It is no crime. for a girl to embrace a 
young man 1 it 9 be 2 TOP hace 


I 
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one for a married woman even to ew 
a deſire of pleaſing. * Mrs. Carter, + a 
85 n. r. nn whoſe mr 


is 


= Though this freedom 1 amongſt ail ranks, 
it is particularly ſtriking amongſt the middling claſſes _ 


and common people. Not to ſpeak of the New 
England bundling, a practice which has been ſo often 


mentioned, the Tranſlator has ſeen. a grave Quaker 
and his wife fitting on their bench at their door, ay is 
the cuſtom at Philadelphia in the ſummer evenings, 


and alongſide of them the prentice boy of ſixteen, 


and the ſervant girl, or perhaps one of the daughters 


of the family, not only kiſſing and embracing each 


other, but proceeding. to ſuch familiarities as would 


- ſhock modeſty, and draw down the vengeance of the 


virtuous citizen of London; and all this, not only 


without reprehenſion, but even with marks of com- 
placency on the part of the good old folks.” Even the 


laſt flip, is no eſſential blemiſh in the character of the 
frail fair one. Both ſexes arrive early at puberty, their - 
conſtitutions. are warm, there are few reſtraints, and 
they loſe no time in ee the 8 object, the 
population of the country. - TRANSLATOR. 

+. Mrs. Carter is the PETER * General Schuyler, 


and is now called Church ; her huſband, Mr. Fabn 
Barker Church, having re · aſſumed his real name on his 


return to England firice the peace. He is an Engliſh 


gentleman of a very reipeQable family and connections; 


but baving been unfortunate in bufineſs in London, in 


the outſet of life, retired io Amer iea, where, from 
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is concerned in furniſhing our army with 
proviſions, and lives at preſent at New- 
port, told me, that going down one morn- 


ing into her huſband's office, not much 


decked out, but in a rather elegant French 
undreſs, a farmer of the Maſſachuſſet's 
State, who was there on buſineſs, ſeemed 
ſurpriſed at ſeeing her, and aſked who 
that young lady was. On being told, 

Mrs. Carter Aye!” ſaid he, loud enough 


for her to hear him, © A wife and a mother, 


truly, has no buſineſs to be ſo well dreſſed. 2 
At three o'clock I got on horſeback; 


with Colonel Moyland, andCaptain Herne, 


one of the young officers I had dined with. 


He is in the light pe and conſe- 


— r quently 


his known . he was received as a good whig. 
lle took the name of Carter, that his friends might hear 


nothing of him, until by his induſtry he had retrieved 


his affairs. His aQivity i in the revolution, brought him 
acquainted with General Schuyler, whoſe daughter he 
ſoon after married; and on the arrival of the French 


troops, got a principal ſhare of the contract for ſupply- 


| ing them, in conjunction with Col. Wadſworth. Since 


the war he has returned to Europe, with a very con- 


ſiderable fortune, ſettled all his affairs, and | is happily 
and honourab!) iy reſtored to his friends and family. | 
| Dns ox. 
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quently in Colonel Moyland's regiment. 


His fize and figure, which Þ had already 


remarked, appeared to ſtifl more advantage 
on horfeback. 1 obſerved that he was 
ſeated in a very noble and eaſy manner, 


| and in perfect conformity to our principles 
of horſemanſhip. I aſked him where he 
had ſtudied horſemanſhip, he told me at 


his own regi iment; that his deſire to teach 


the ſoldiers induced hitn to learn it; and 
that he made it his buſineſs to render | 


them as expert in'the exerciſe as himſelf. 
Though but one and twenty, he had al- 


ready acquired great experience, and diſ- 


tinguiſhed himſelf che preceding year, in 


an affair, where a ſmall body of American 
Tight Horſe beat a much more conſiderable 
one of Engliſh dragoons. I had a long 
converſation . with bim, and he always 


ſpoke to me with a modeſty, and a grace 


which would be favourably received by all 
the military i in Europe, and which, to al 
appearance, would be as Ae ee at Fe- 
ee Ro 


1 had ſearcely peo Snag 4 


Town 


* 
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Ton road, and om the hanks of the Rari- | 


ton, which: may he: caſily- paſſed by ford- 
ing, or over a wooden bridge. LW O miles 
farther we croſſod the Mz/fone; the left 
bank of which we followed: to Somerſet 


Court-houſe,. Of all the parts of America 
had chitherto paſſed: through, this: is tlie 


moſt open; we meet / with handſome little 


plains here, where from fifteen to twenty 


thouſand men. might ee e ee Gone 


ral Howe. had not leſs when he:paſſed the 
Rariton in 17% His right was ſupported 
by a wood beyond which runs the Mill- 
ſtone; his left alſo extended towards other 


woods. . General Waſhington at that time 


occupied) the camp at Middlebrook; and 
General Sulliwan, at the. head of only i 50 


men, was ſix miles from the army, and 
miles from the- left of the enemy. 
In this poſition; he was e yn ha- 


raſs: them without 0 committing himfelf; | 


as he; had in his:reas this donde 05 


Sacurland,,,/They who, in the laſt war; 
haye paſſed; through Saourland, will eaſily 


conceive: ;that., the, country to which. the 


Germs emigrants ha ve giyen/this name, : 
is 


— 
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is not very eaſy of acceſs. I found my ſuite 
TO on where they were 
waiting for me in a pretty good inn, but 
as there was ſtill ſom&daylight, and I had 
calculated my next day's journey, which 
required that I ſhould gain ſomething in 
the profuct, L determined to proceed fur- 
ther. The night, which ſoon came on, 
prevented me from making any more ob- 
ſervations on the country. After once 
more paſſing the Millſtone, and getting 
well out of a horrible ſlough, we halted 
at Gregg-Town, where we ſlept at - Skil- 
man's tavern, an indifferent inn, but kept 
by very obliging people. Captain Herne 
continued his route. Our next day's ride 
preſented us with very intereſting objects: 
we were to ſee two places whieh will be 
for ever dear to the Americans, ſince it was 
there the firſt rays of hope brightened upon 
them, or, to expreſs it more properly; that 
the ſafety of the country was effected. 
Theſe celebrated plates are Prince-Town, 
and Trenton. I ſhall not fay went to ſee 
them, for they lay preciſely in the road. 
Loet the reader judge then how much [ was 


my | 8 out 


out of humour on ſeeing ſo thick a fog 
riſing,as to prevent me from diſtinguiſhing 
objects at fifty paces from me; but I was 
in a country where one muſt deſpair of 
nothing. The fortune of the day was like 
that of America; the fog ſuddenly diſ- 


perſed, and I found myſelf travelling on 


the right bank of the Millſtone, in a nar- 
row valley. Two miles from Gregg-Town 
we quit this valley, and mount the higheſt. 


of Rocky-Hill, where are a few houſes. 5 
King's-Town is a mile farther, but ſtill on 


the Millftone ; ; the Maidenbead road ends 
here, and its communication is facilitated 


by a bridge. built over the rivulet. It is 


ing from midnight until two o'clock in 
the afternoon, , almoſt continually fichting: 
he wiſhed to collect the troops, and give 


and as ſoon as he ſaw the vanguard of the 
Engliſh appear, he continued his march 
, towards Middlebrook, Beyond 

| Fn — — 
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here that General Waſhington halted after 
the affair of Prince-Town. After march- = 


them ſome reſt; he knew however, that, 
Lord Coen was following! him on the : 
Maidenheadroad; but he contented himſelf 
vith taking up ſome planks. of the bridge, 
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King's-Townzthedouttry begins: to opel 
and continues ſtd: Prince Town. This 


townlis ſituatedl on a ſort of platform not 


| muoh:elevated;. but*which"cdminiatids on 
all ſides: it-has-only one fireet*fornicd by 


the: high road; thete are about ſixty or 


eighty Houſes 2lltolerably-well built, but 

___  lttleattentionis paid therm, for thattis' 1m: 

ee mediately atttacted by an immeniſe build. 

ing, which i $'vifible at a conſiderable dill 

tance; It'is a college buflt by the ſtate of 
Jertty ſbme verb be 

building is only remarkable front its ſize, 

it is utmeceffary to deſtribe it; the reader 

will only recollect, when I dome to Tpeak 

of the engaggttient, that if is oir the left 

: of the road in going to Philadelphia, that 


re the War; as this 


it is fttuated towards the middle of the 


town, on a diſtinet ſpot of stound, and 


that the entrance to it is by a large ſquate 


” court ſurrounded with lofty palifades The 
| object which excited my curioſity ity, though 


very foreign foi letters at that moment, 


brought me to the very gate of the college. 
I Fdiſmounted' for a moment to; viſit this 


vaſt edifice, and was ſoon joined by Dr. 


He 


\ 
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Ie is a man of at leaſt ſixty, is a member 


of Congreſs, and much reſpected in this 


country. In accoſting me he ſpoke French, 
but I eaſily perceived that he had acquired 


his knowledge of that language, from 


reading, rather than converſation ; which 


did not prevent me, however, from anſwer- 
ing him, and continuing to converſe with 
him in French, for I ſaw that he was well 


pleaſed to diſplay what he knew of it. 
| This is an attention which coſts little, and 


is too much neglected in a foreign country. 
To reply in Engliſh to a perſon who ſpeaks 


French to you, is to tell him you do not 


know my language ſo well as I do yours : 
in this, too, one is not-unfrequently miſ- 


taken. As for me, I always like better to 
have the ad vantage on my ſide, and to 


fight on my own grc and. I converſed in 
French, therefore, with the Preſident, and 


from him I learnt that this college is a 
complete univerſity ; ; that it can contain 


two hundred ſtudents, and more, includ- 
ing the out boarders: that the diſtribution 


of the ſtudies is formed ſo as to make only 


one claſs for the humanities ; ; which cor- 
Vor. I J. 555 reſponds 
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r IN 
reſponds with our firſt four claſſes; that 
two others are deſtined to the perfecing 
the youth in the ſtudy of Latin and Greek, 
a fourth to natural Philoſophy, Mathe. 
matics, Aſtronomy, &c. and a fifth to 
moral Philoſophy. Parents may ſupport 
their children at this college at the annual 
expence of forty guineas. Half of this ſum 
is appropriated to lodgings and maſters; 
the reſt is ſufficient for living, either in 
| the college, or at board in private houſes 
in the town. This uſeful eſtabliſhment 
has fallen into decay ſince the war; there 
were only forty ſtudents when I faw it. 
A handſome collection of books had been 
made; the greateſt part of which has been 
embezzled. The Engliſh even carried off 
from the chapel the portrait of the King 
of England, a loſs for which the Americans 
eaſily conſoled themſelves, declaring they 
would haye no King amongft them, not 
even a painted one. There ſtill zemains 
a very beautiful aſtronomical machine; 
but as it was then out of order, and dif- 
fers in no reſpect from that I ſaw after- 


Wards in a cane I Stall take no no- 
tice 
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tice of it.* I confeſk alſo that I was rather 
.nxious to examine the traces of General 
Waſhington, in a country where every 
object reminded me of his ſucceſſes. I 
paſſed rapidly therefore from Parnaſſus to 
the field of Mars, and from the hands of 
Preſident Witherſpoon + into thoſe of 
Colonel . They were both equally 
M 2 upon 
This is the celebrated Orrery of Rittenhouſe, the 
ſuppoſed deſtruQtion of which made ſo much noiſe at 
the beginning of the civil war, and ſullied the Engliſh 
ume in the eyes of all enlightened Europe. Juſtice, 
however, requires from the Tranſlator to declare, that 
fom his enquiries, and examination on the ſpot, the 
report had no other foundation than, that they intend- 


may poſſibly be ſaid, and would to God that ſuch a 
conjecture were not too well warranted by the whole 
conduct of the war, that to this motive only may be at- 
ributed its preſervation ; however that may be, their 
ſudden diſlodgement from Prince- Town preſerved the 
Onery, and, as far as that goes, the national character. 

. TRANSLATOR. 
U This getileinas is ſo well known in Europe as to 
render it unneceſſary to enter into any particulars-reſ- 


=, pefling hin. He certainly played a much more im- 
r- rrtant part on the theatre of this grand revolution, 
„un by heading the low church party, as. it is called 


um, at Ys and e 'TRANSLATOR: | 


ed to remove, and ſend it as a preſent to the King. Ile | 


n Scotland, and diſplaying his eloquence, as I have ſeen _ . 


. 
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upon their own ground; ſo that while one 
was. pulling me by the right arm, telling 
me, Here is the philoſophy claſs; the 
other was plucking me by the left, to 


 ſhew me where one hundred and eighty 
- Engliſh laid down their arms. 


Every perſon who, ſince the commence- 


ment of the war, has only given himſelf 


the trouble of reading the Gazettes, may 


| reeollet that General Waſhington ſur- 
prized the town of Trenton the 25th of 


December, 1776; that, immediately after 


this expedition, he retired to the other 


ſide of the Delaware, but that having te- 
ceived a ſmall addition to his force, he 


repaſſed the river a ſecond time, and en- 


camped at Trenton. Lord Cornwallis had 


now collected his troops, before diſperſed 


in winter quarters. He marched againſt 
Waſhington, who was obliged to place 


the Aſumpié, or river of Trenton, between 
the enemy and him. By this means the 


town was divided between the two ar- 
mies; the Americans occupying the left 


bank of the creek, and the Engliſh the 


Ach. Lord Cornwallis's army was re- 
ceiving 


| —_—z Ls BP | 1 
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ceiving hourly reinforcements; two bri-. 
gades from Brunſwick were expected to 
join him, and he only waited their 
arrival to make the attack.“ General 
Waſhington, on the other hand, was 
deſtitute of proviſions, and cut off from 
all communication with the fertile coun- 
try of the Jerſeys, and the four eaſtern 
fates. Such was his poſition, when, on 
the ſecond of January, at one o'clock in 
the morning, he ordered the fires to be 
well kept up, and ſome ſoldiers to be left 
to take care of them, whilſt the remain- 
der of the army ſhould march by the 
right, to fall back afterwards on the left, 
paſs the rear of the Engliſh army, and 
enter the Jerſeys. It was neceſſary to 

throw 


Lord Cornwallis made one or two attempts to 
force the ſmall ſtone bridge over the creek at Trenton, 
but was fo galled by a ſmall battery which commanded 
i, and a body of choſen men, placed by General Waſh- 
ington in the Mill-houſe, that he gave up the attempt, 
from a contempt of his enemy; looking upon them as 
lis certain prey, their retreat over the Beiden then 
full of ice, being impracticable; ; for the ſame reaſon, 
probably, he made no attempt to croſs the creek in- 
ay other part, TRANSLATE OR. 
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- throw themſelves conſiderably to the right, 


In order to reach Allen's-Town, and the 
ſources of the Aſſampik, and then to fall 
on Prince-Town. About a mile from 
this town, General Waſhington's van- 
guard, on entering the main road, fell in 
with Colonel Mawhood, who was march- 

ing quietly at the head of his regiment in 
his way to Maidenhead, and thence to 
Trenton. General Mercer immediately 


attacked him, but was repulſed by the 


_ enemy's fire; he then attempted to charge 
with the bayonet, but unfortunately, in 
leaping a ditch, was ſurrounded and put 
to the ſword by the Engliſh. 'The troops, 
who were in general militia, diſcouraged 


by the loſs of their commander, retreated 


into the woods, to wait for the remainder 
of the army, which arrived ſoon after : but 
Colonel Mawhood had continued his route 
to Maidenhead, ſo that General Waſhing- 
ton had only to do with the forty-eighth 
regiment, part of which had appeared up- 
on the main road on the firſt alarm of the 
attack. He puſhed theſe troops vigor- 
_ oully, diſperſed them, and made fifty or 

ſixty priſoners, General Sullivan, how- 
Oe: ever, 
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ever, was advancing rapidly, leaving on 
his left the Prince-Town road, with the 
deſign of turning that town, and of cut- 
ting off the retreat of the troops, who 
occupied it, to Brunfwick. Two hundred 
| Engliſh had thrown themfelves into a 
wood by which he was to paſs, but they 
did not long hold it, and returned in diſ- 
order to Naſſau- Hall, the name of the co]- 
lege J have been ſpeaking of, This they 
ought to have taken poſſeſſion of, and have 
there made a vigorous defence. To all 
appearance their officers were bewildered, 
for inſtead of entering the houſe, or even 
the court, they remained in a ſort of wide 
ſtreet, where they were ſurrounded and 
obliged to lay down their arms, to the 
number of one hundred and eighty, not 
including fourteen officers. As for General 
Waſhington, after taking or diſperſing 
every thing before him, he collected his 
troops, marched on to Kings Town, where 
he halted, as I have already mentioned, and 
continued his route towards Middlebrook; 
having thus marched near thirty miles in 
one day, but ſtill regretting: that his troops 
Were 


) 
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were too much fatigued to proceed to 
Brunfwick, which he could ha ve taken 
without any difficulty. Lord Cornwallis 
had now nothing left but to haſten thither 
as faſt as poſſible with his whole army. 
From this moment, Penſylvania was in 
ſafety, t the Jerſeys were evacuated, and the 


Engliſh reduced to the towns of Brun: 


wick and Amboy, were they were obliged 
to act always on the defenſive, not being 
able to ſtir, nor even to forage, without 


being driven back, and roughly handled 


by the militia of the country. Thus we 
Tee that the great events of war are not al- 
ways great battles, and humanity may 
receive ſome conſolation from this ſole 
reflection, that the art of war is not ne- 


| ceſſarily a ſanguinary art, that the talents 


of the commanders ſpare the lives of the 
ſoldiers, and that i ignorance alone is pro- 
digal of blood. | 

The affair of Pomtnn; whence this ori- 
ginated, coſt no dearer, and was perhaps 
more glorious, without being more uſeful. 


Addiſon ſaid, in viſiting the different mo- 


* PRs « of Italy, that he imagined him- 
| 3 . ſelf ; 
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ſelf treading on claſfc ground ; all my ſteps 
were on martial ground, an I was in the 
ſame morning to ſee two fields of battle. 
Tarrived early at Trenton, having remark- 
ed nothing intereſting on the road, unleſs 
it be the beauty of the country, which | 
every where correſponds with the reputa- 
tion of the Jerſeys, called the garden of 
America. On approaching Trenton, the 
roads deſcends a little, and permits one to 
ſee at the eaſt end of the town the orchard 
where the Heſſians haſtily collected, and 
ſurrendered priſoners. 'This is almoſt all 
that can be ſaid of this affair, which has 
been amplified by the Gazettes on one 
ſide and the other. We know that General 
Waſhington, at the head only of three 
thouſand men, paſſed the Delaware in 
dreadful weather, on the night of the 24th 
and 25th of December; that he divided 
his troops into two columns, one of which 
made a circuit to gain a road upon the 
left leading to the Maidenhead-road,whilſt 
the other-marched along the river, ſtraight 
to Trenton; that the main guard of the 


Heſſians was is ſurpriſed, and that the bri- 
g2ce 
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gade had ſcarcely time to get under arms, 
'The. park of artillery was near a church, 
they were attempting to harneſs the hor- 
| ſes, when the American van-guard, which 
had forced the piquet, fired on, and killed 
almoſt all of them, General Waſhington 
arrived with the right column; the Heſſians 
vere ſurrounded, and fired a few random 


ſhot, without order. General Waſhington 


ſuffered them todo ſo, but he availed him- 
ſelf of the firſt moment of the ſlackening 
of their fire, to ſend an officer who ſpoke 
French to them, for our language ſupplies. 
the want of all others. The Heſſians 

| hearkened very willingly to his propofal. 
The General promiſed that the effects they 
had left in their houſes ſhould not be pil- 
laged, and they ſoon laid down their arms, 
which they had ſcarcely had time to take 
up. Their poſition was certainly not a 
good one; nor can I conceive it poſſible 
that this com be a field of battle fixed 
uponincaſe of an alarm. 'They would have 
had a ſure retreat by paſling the bridge 
over the creekat the ſouth end of the town, 
but the vanguard of the right column had 


got 
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got poſſeſſion of it. Such, in a few words, 
was this event, which is neither honour- 
able nor diſhonourable for the Heſſians; 
but which proves that no troops exiſting 
can be reckoned on, when they ſuffer 
themſelves to be ſurprized. 

After viewing ſo many battles, it was but | 
right to think of dinner. Ifound my head 
quarters well eſtabliſhed in a good inn. kept 
by Mr. Williams. The ſign of this inn is 
a philoſophical, or, if you will, a political 
emblem. It repreſents a beaver at work, 
with his little teeth, to bring down a large 
tree, and underneath is written, perſe- 
veranda. I had ſcarce alighted from my 
horſe, before I received a viſit from Mr. 
Living ſton, x Governor of the Jerſeys. He 
is an old man much reſpected, and who 
paſſes for a _y ſenſible man. He was 
pleaſed 


* This gentleman was ſo active and uſeful in the re- 
volution, that he was long the marked object of tory 
vengeance, he was obliged, for many months, to ſhift 


| his quarters every day, and under the neceſſity of ſleep- 
Ing every night in a different place; but nothing could 


abate his Zeal, he never quitted his government, and 


was indefatigable i in his exertions to animate the people. ; 
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pleaſed to accompany me in a little walk 
I took before dinner, to examine the en- 
virons of the town, and ſee the camp occu- 
pied by the Americans before the affair of 
Prince-Town. I returned to dinner with 
Colonel Moyland, Mr. de Gimat, and two 
Aides de Camp of M. de la Fayette, who 
arrived ſome time before me. We were 
all acquainted, very happy to meet toge- 
ther and to dine at our eaſe, when a Juſ- 
tice of the Peace, who was at Trenton on 
buſineſs, and a Captain of the American 
artillery, came and ſat down to table with 
us, without any ceremony; it being the 
cuſtom of the country for travellers, when 
they meet at the hour of dinner, to dine 
together. The dinner, of which I did the 
honours, was excellent; but they did not 
ſeem to know that it was I who had order- 
ed it. There was wine at table, a very rare 
and dear article in America; they drank 
moderately of it, and roſe from table before 
us. I had given orders that the dinner 
ſhould be charged to me; they learnt this 
on going out, but ſet off without ſaying a 
word to me on the ſubject. I have often 
IB had 
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had occaſion to obſerve, that there is more 
of ceremony than compliment in America. 
All their politeneſs is mere form, ſuch as 
drinking healths to the company, obſerv- 
ing ranks, giving up the right hand, &c. 
But they do nothing of this but what has 
been taught them, not a particle of it is 
the reſult of ſentiment; in a word, polite- 
neſs here is like religion in Italy, every thing 
in practice, but without any principle. 

At four o'clock I ſet out, after ſeparat- 
ing, but not without regret, from the good 
Colonel Moyland. I took the road ta 
Briſtol, croſſing the river three miles below 
Trenton. Six miles from thence you paſs 
a wood; and then approach the Delaware, 
which you do not quit till you arrive at 
Briſtol. It was night when I got to this 
town. 'The inn I alighted at is kept by a 
Mr. Benezet, of French extraction, and of 
a very reſpectable Quałer family; but he 
is a deſerter from their commumon. He 
is of the church of England, and has re- 
tained none of the acknowledged princi- 
ples of his brethren, except that of making 


_ pay dearer than other people: in other 
reſpeQs 
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reſpects his inn is „ the 8 
look upon the Delaware, and the view 
from them is ſuperb; for this river is 
nearly a mile broad, and flows through a 
very delightful country.* + 

I left Briſtol the zoth of November, 
between nine and ten in the morninp, and 
arrived at Philadelphia at two. The road 
leading to this city is very wide and hand- 
ſome; one paſſes through ſeveral ſmall 
towns or villages, nor can one go five hun- 

dred paces without ſeeing beautiful coun- 
try houſes. As you advance you find a 
richer and better cultivated country, with 
a great number of orchards and paſtures; 
every thing, in ſhort, anſwers the neigh- 
bourhood of a large town, and this road 
is not unlike thoſe round London. Four 
miles from Briſtol you paſs the creek of 
. NMeſbaminy 


This landlord, like his ied at Rithmond and 


| $hooter'shill,. makes bis gueſt pay for the proſpect, 


and he has the ſame. temptations; the ride from Phi- 

| ladelphia here on parties of pleaſure being very com- 
mon in ſummer, and the ſituation of his houſe on the 
great road to the Jerfeys, and the northward, always 
enſuring him a number of travellers. | 
| TRANSLATOR. 
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Neſhaminy over a ferry. It is pretty large, 
and runs in ſuch a direction as to form a 
fort of peninſula of the country between it 
and the Delaware. It had ſtruck me from 
the view of the country, and from in- 
ſpecting the chart, that on the retreat of 
Clinton, General Waſhington might have 
paſſed the ſources of this river, and march- 
ed along it towards the Delaware. It 
would ha ve covered his right flank, and, 
by this precaution, he would have been 
at liberty to have approached the Dela- 
ware, and to have croſſed it as ſoon as 
Clinton. Mr. de Gimat, to whom I made 
this obſervation, anſwered me, that Gene- 
tal Waſhington never being ſure of the 
moment when the Engliſh would evacute 
Philadelphia, was afraid of quitting Lan- 
caſter, where he had all his magazines. 
The town of Frankfort, which is about 
fifteen miles from Briſtol, and five from 
Philadelphia, is pretty conſiderable. A 
creek runs in the front of this town, over 
which are two ſtone bridges; for it di- 
vides itſelf into two branches, one of 
which appeared to me to be. artificial, and . 

deſtined 
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| deſtined to turn a great number of mills 

that furniſh Philadelphia with flour, 
Theſe mills, ſo neceſſary for the ſubſiſt- 
ence of the two armies, made the town 
of Frankfort for a long time an object of 
contention, which brou ght on ſeveral ſkir- 
miſhes; but the poſition is ſuch as to be 
| advantageous to neither party, for the ri- 


ver runs in a bottom, and the ground i is of 
an equal elevation on both ſides. 


The nearer you approach to Philadel- 


Bog the more you diſcover the traces of 
the war. The ruins of houſes deſtroyed, 
or burnt; are the monuments the Engliſh 
have left behind them ; but theſe ruins 
preſent only the image of a tranſient mis- 
fortune, and not that of long adverſity, 
By the fide of theſe ruined edifices, thoſe 
which ſtill exiſt proclaim proſperity and 
abundance. You imagine you ſee the 
country after a ſtorm, ſome trees are over- 


thrown, but the others are ſtill cloathed 


with flowers and verdure. Before you 
enter Philadelphia, you travetſe the lines 


thrown up by the Engliſh in the winter 


of 1777-8 ; they are ſtill diſcoverable in 
e 
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many FED The part of tho lines I now 
ſaw is that of the right, the flank of which 


is ſupported by a large redoubt, or ſquare = 


battery which commands alſo the river. 
Some parts of the parapet ha ve been con- 
ſructed with an elegance which encrea- 
ſes labour, more than it fortifies tha 
work ; they are made in the form of a 
Jaw, that is to ſay, compoſed of a ſeries 
of ſmall redens, each of which js capable 
only of containing three men. As ſoon 
35 J had paſſed theſe lines, my eye was 
truck with ſeveral large buildings; the 
two principal were a range of barracks 
conſtrued by the Engliſh, and a large 
hoſpital lately built at the expence of the 
Quakers, Iaſenſibly I found myſelf in 
the town, and after following three or 
four very wide ſtreets, perfectly ſtraight, 
| arrived at the gate of M. le Chevalier 
de la Luzerne. 

It was juſt twenty days 4 I left 
Newport, during which time I had only 
flayed one at Voluntown, and three at the 
American army. ] was not ſorry there- — 


lore to 1 into quarters of refreſhment, 
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and 514 not deſire any more agreeable 


than the houſe of the Chevalier de la 


Luzerne. I had a great deal of time to 


converſe with him before dinner; for at 


Philadelphia, as in London, it is the cuſ. 
tom to dine at five, and frequently at ſix. 


I ſhould have liked it as well had the com- 
pany been not ſo numerous, as to oblige 


me to make acquaintance with a part of 
the town; but our miniſter maintains 4 
conſiderable tate, and gives frequently 


great dinners, ſo that it is difficult not to 


fall into this ſort of ambuſcade. The 


gueſts, whoſe names I recollect, were Mr. 


Governor Morris, x a. young man full of 


wit and vivacity, but unfortunately maim- 


ed, having loſt a leg by accident. His 


friends congratulated him on * event, 


ſaying 


This gentleman loſt his leg by a fall from a phae- 


ton. He is a man of exquiſite wit, and an excellent 


underſtanding. An admirable companion at the table, 


and the toilet, he was in univerſal requeſt ; he was in 
all the ſecrets of his nameſake the financier, and re- 


fined in the dark hiſtory of. political intrigue. Not- 


withſtanding his misfortune, Nature did not _ him 


OY 1 3 
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tying that, now he would wholly dedi- 


cate himſelf to public buſineſs, Mr. 


Powel, a man of conſiderable fortune, 
without taking any part in the govern- 
ment, his attachment to the common 
cauſe, having appeared hitherto rather 
equivocal. Mr. Pendleton, Chief Juſtice 
of South Carolina, a remarkably tall man, 
with a very diſtinguiſhed countenance ; 
he had the courage to hang three tories 
at Charles-Town, a few days before the 
ſurrender of the town, and was accord- 
ingly 1 in great danger of loſing his life, 
had he not eſcaped out of che hands of 
the Engliſh, though comprized in the ca- 
pitulation. Colonel Laurens, ſon of Mr. 
Laurens, late Preſident of the Congreſs, 
and now a priſoner in the Tower of Lon- 
don ; he ſpeaks very good French, which 
1s not ſutprizing, as he was educated at 


Geneva ; but it is to his honour, . that 


being married in London, he ſhould: quit 
England to ſerve America; he has diſ- 


tinguiſhed himſelf. on ſeveral occaſions, 5 


perticutarly at German-Town, where he 
N J was 
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was wounded.* Mr. White, T Chaplai 
to 8 a handſome man, and of x 


Cy Ameng the numerous traits that might be Cited 
to do honour to this illuſtrĩous young man, ſo premz. 
turely, and unfortunately loft to his family and hi 

_ country, the Franſlator has ſele Sed the following 
erxtrac ted from the Journals of Congreſi.— 

; Thurſday, November 5, 1718, 
| Reſolved, 

« That John Laurens, Efa; Aide de Camp to 
General Waſhington, be preſented with continents 
"commiſſion of Lieutenant Colonel, in teftimony of the 
ſenſe which Congrefs entertain of his patriotic and 
ſpirited fervices as a volunteer in the American army, 
and of his brave conduct in ſeveral actions, particulath 
in that of Rhode Ifland on the agth of Auguſt lat ; and 


what General Waſhington be directed, whenever i 


opportunity ſhall offer, to give Lieutenat Colonel Lav 
rens command agreeable to his rank.” 
Friday, November 6, a 
&« A letter of this day from Lieutenant Colone 
e John Laurens was read,” expreſſing * his gratitude 
< for the unexpected honour which Congreſs ver 
5c pleaſed to confer on him by the reſolutions paſſed 
* yeſterday, and the high ſatisfaction it would have 
* afforded him, could he have accepted i it without in- 
15 juring the rights of the officers in the line of the 
army, and doing an evident injuſtice to his colleagues 
6 in the family of the commander in chief: that hav- 


ing been 4 ſpectator of the een occaſioned 
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mid and tolerant character. General 
Min, 1 "whoſe talents have fhone alike 


l 


{In the army by diſputes of rank, he holds the tran- 
* quillity of it too dear to be inſtrumental in diſturbing 


; Reſolve of yeRerday, ordering him a:Commaiſſion of 
Lieutenant Colonel ; and to _—_ +ns Hndere thanks 
lor the intended honour.” Whereupon 335 
Reſolved, That Congreſs highly approve. the diſin- 
reſted and Patriotic principles upon which Lieutenant 
olonel Laurens has declined to accept the promotion 
aſerred « on him by Congreſs. 


k TRANSLATOR. 
: + Mr. White is the Olergymnin of Bt. Peter's chamoh, 
a brother t to Mrs, Morris, the financier's lady. 


TRANSLATOR. 
1 I had the: happineſs 4 enjoying the' particular AC- 
cintange of the General. He is a ſmart, ſenſihle, 
five and agreeable little man. I never Jaw him 

wat thinking af Gorrict; he is about the ſame = 
ne and figure, and his countenance ſparkles with ſig- 
and expreſſion. To him and his brother I 
m indebted for the moſt hoſpital — and 

ontinued civilities and attention; and the neral, | 
rides ſne wing me on the ſpot, the whole — | 
{ German-Town, and the proceedings on the Marquis 
e la Fayette's expedition over the Schuylkill, furniſhed 
ne with many interefling particulars reſpecting the 
duct of the war. 1 knew there was a diſguſt, and 
e cauſe of t, but all his narratives ſeemed to be 


team 


n; and therefore entreating Congreſs to ſuppreſs the - 
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ter-Maſter-General of the army; but 


Francęſco Charge des Affaires of Spain: 
and I believe that is all that can be ſaid 


rica, and after executing them, he took 


man of great wit and talents ; he draws 


thoſe of a man of honour, unmixed with perſon 


tion, to his friend Colonel Patton, in caſe I paſſed 
bis neighbourhood. I have preſerved it as charic 


with a vift bat the Spring. I have _—_ him that | 
will meet a hearty Welcyme.. 1] 


3% May, 1783. THO. MIFFLI 


in war and politics; he has been Oyar. 


quitted that place on account of ſome 
preference ſhewn to General Green. Don 


of him: M. de Ternan, a French officer 
in the ſervice of America ; he had been 
employed in ſome commiſſions in Ame- 


to-the profeſſion of arms; he is a young 


well, and ſpeaks Engliſh like his own 
language; ; he was made priſoner at 


. Charles- 


conſiderations. On ſignifying my intention of making 
a tour into the interior parts of Penſylvania, he ut 
ſo good as to give me the following letter of introduc 


* . wu, = ae woe we. VCC 


teriſtic at once of his own frankneſs, and Amenc 
hoſpitality. 5. > . 
Dear Patton, . 
Ae. — — particular Re wi vil favour y 


- P 


5 | Philadelphia, I * Yours, 


 TRANSLATO| 
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charles- Town :* the laſt whoſe name I 
tecollect is Colonel Armund. that is, M. 
de la Rouerie, nephew of M. de la Beli- 
nage. fe Was as c celebrated in France 
for his paſſion for Mademoiſelle B----, as 
he.is in, America, for his courage and ca- 
pacity. ＋. His family having compelled 
him nde an- chdant the conſe- 


| a 10.3 . quences 
+ Hei ** 3 a PLAN in the ** of Hol- 
bn in the legion of Maillebdis:: bn as 


1 M. le Morguis de la Koꝛuerie was then "very | 
young : his ſubſequent « conduct has, proved, that Na- 
türe, in "giving A ſuſceptible © and impaſſi oned mind, 
bas not made him a preſint'likely 1 to 'be always fatal to | 
tim, glory and honout have employed all its Ubvity ; ; 
and it s an/obſervation which: merits to be conſigned 
in. hiſtory, as well as in this, Journal, that catrying 
with him, as be did to America, all the heroic courage, 
| 31 
and romantic notions of chivalry c of the ancient F rench 
vobleſſe, ke could ſo well conform to Republican” man- 
dels, chat Far from availing himiſelf of his birth, he 
would bnly make himſelf known by his Chriſtian name: 
hence he was always called Colonel Armand. He con- 
manded A egion which, was deſtroyed. i in Car my at the 
battle af aden: and in the - remainder of that unfortu- 
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7 nate campaign. Tai 181, , he went to France, Purchaſed | | 
there every thing neceſſary for arming and equipping a f 
new legion; and, on his return to America, he advanced 

* the coſt of them to Congreſs. Before the peace he was 


bs advanced to the rank of Brigadier General. | 
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quences bf whith they dreaded, he-bitie 
Himſelf in a celebrated and profound re. 


tirement, (the monaſtery of Le Trappe. T.) 
but he ſoon quitted it for Amerita, wheh 


he devoted bimſelk to a mofe glorious ab- 
ſtinknee, and to anofe meritorious morti- 
fications. His character is gay, his Wit 


_ agreeable, and nobady would wiſh to ſt 


Him make the vow of ſilence. | 
Such were the gueſfs with whom I got 


_ acquainted ; for I do hot ſpeak of M. de 


Dannemours, '\Conful'df France, at Bal- 


timöte, M. de Matbois, Secretary of the 


embaſſy, nor of the family of mM. de la 


Luzerne, which is pretty conſiderable, 
The dinner was ſerved in the American, 


or if you will, in the Engliſh faſhion; 


tonfiting of two courſes, one compre- 


hending the entrees, the roaſt meat, and 


the warm fide. diſhes,; the other, the 
ſweet paſtry, and confeRtionary... When 


this s removed, the cloth is taken off, 
and apples, nuts and cheſnuts are ſerv- 
ed: it i 18 then that heafths are drank; the 


coffee, which comes afterwards, ſerves as 


a ſignal to riſe from table. Theſe healths 


\ 
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or toaſts, as I have already obſerved, have 
no convenience, and only ſerve to pro- 
long the converfation, which is always 
more animated at the end of the repaſt; 
they oblige you to commit no exceſs, 
wherein they greatly differ from the Ger- 
man Healths, and from thoſe we ftill give 
in our garriſons and provinces. But I find 

it an abſurd, and truly barbarous practice, 
the firſt time you drink, and at the begin- 
ning of dinner, to call out fuccellively to wy 
| each individual, to let him know you drink 
his health. The actor i in this ridiculous 
comedy 1s ſometimes ready to die with 
thirſt, whilſt he is obliged to enquire the 
names or catch the eyes of. five and twenty 
or thirty perſons, and the unhappy perſons 
to whom he addreſſes himſelf, with im- 
patience, for it is certainly 1 not poltible for 
them to beſtow a very great at attention to 
what they are eating, and what 1 is laid to 
them, being inceffantly called to on the 
right and left, or pulled by the ſlecve by 8 
charitable neighbours, who are ſo kind as 
to acquaint. them with the politenefs they 
are receiving. The moſt civil of the Aine- 
3 |  ricans 


_—_ LERAVELS. 1N 
ricans are not content with this no 
call; every time they drink; they make 
partial ones, for example, four or five per- 
ſons at a time. Another cuſtom compleais 
the deſpair of. poor foreigners, if they be 
ever ſo little abſent, or have good appe- 
tites : theſe general and partial attack 
terminate in downright duels. They call 
: to you. from end of the table to the other; 
Sir, will you permit me to drink a glaſe F 
_ with you? | This propoſal always is ac- 
cepted, and does not admit the excuſe 
of the Great-Couſin, ons does not drink 
without, being acquainted. The bottle is 
then paſſed | to you, and ou, muſt, Took 
your enemy in the face, for, Ic can give no 
other name to the man who exerciſes ſuch 
an empire « over my will: you, walt till he 
likewiſe has poured out his wine,and taken 
his glaſs; -yout then drink  mournfully 1 with 
him, as a recruit imitates the corporal in 
his exerciſe, But to do Juſtice to the Ame- 
ricans, they themſelves feel the ridicule of 
theſe cuſtoms borrowed from Old Eng land, 
and fince laid aſide by] her. They. Carpdfed 


to the e Chevalier de la Luzerne to 2 200 | 
7" with 
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with them, knowing that his example 
would have great weight; but he 
thought proper to conform, and he did 
right. The more the French are known 
to be in poſſeſſion of giving their cuſtoms 
to other nations, the more ſhould they 
avoid the appearance of changing thoſe of 
the Americans. Happy our nation if her 
Ambaſſadors, and her travellers, had 5 
always ſo correct an underſtanding, and 
if they never loſt ſight of this obſer- 
vation, that of all men, the dancing 
maſter ſhould have the moſt negligent 2 
art 
After this dinner, W L may have * 
ſibly ſpun out too long, according to the 
cuſtom of the country, the.Chevalier de la 
Luzerne took me to make viſits with bim 


reel . 
* 1 «ef # + 4 * 
(21s " This 
— 


J 334-3 +50 Woe Dal hn 

The conn of the Seeber de la Li »in 
America juſtified every idea that has been formed, of 
the ſuperior {kill and addreſs, of the, French nation on 
embaſſies, and in, the cabinet. He not only conformed 
to the manners, and cuſtoms of the country, but he 
lucheg, the charaQer of every. individual of; the leaſt | im- 
portance. He roſe early i in the morning, and watched 2; 
the hour that beſt ſuited their convenience, to wait on 
the Members of Congreſs, and the leading. men of 
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Thefirt was to Mr. Reed, Preſident of the 
State. This poſt correſponds with that of 
Governor in the other provinces, but with- | 
ſtate 30 at dinner he received company of all political 
complexions, except »Fexſive tories; his afternoons 


. were chiefly employed in viſiting the ladies, and in 


paſſing from one houſe to another; in theſe viſits he 
made no political exceptions, but on the -contrary, 


paid his court particularly to the ladies in the ſuſpected 
families, an evidently wiſe policy; in this Tlafs, he 


was ſuppoſed to have a vety agreeable, as well as uſeful 


acquaimtance, in the two Miſs Cs, who put no 


| reſtraint upon their tongues, but were well inferred of 


all the tranſactions of their party. Wherever he could 
not himſelf be preſent, Mr. Marbois, and. Mr. Ottaw, 
the Secretaries, were diſtributed, To that you c could not 


make an afternoon's. viſtt to A whig or tory fatuliy in the 


city, without being ure to meet with this political | 


General or one df his Aides de Camp. When he 


made a public entertainment, and the. preſence of the 


| tory. ladies gave offente to thoſe of the patriotic party, 
te? always. pleaded ignorance, contrived 'to ſhift the 


blame from himſelf, and throw it on the Secretaries, 
who were left to Hght the 'bartle in the beſt way they 
could over the tea table; but all this was carried on 
With undeſeribable addreſs, and fo managed as to keep 
All parties in good humcur with him. He indulged 


every "man's - peculiarities, and beſtowed the petites 
Attentlons on all. It is thus the French maintain their 


„ ' - aſcendaney in the cabinet, which is worth a thouſand | 
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out the ſame authority; for the Govern- 
ment of e! is purely democratic, 
cCionſiſtin g 


erin, and their 8 y. in the Courts of Europe, 
under every varied form of Government, from Holland 
io Conſtantinople. I cannot help contraſting with 
this policy, an ' inſtance of Engliſh diplomatic con- 
duQ.—A very re ſpectable ſenator of Sweden, Previous 
to the revolution 1 in that country, told me, that in a very 
hard ſtruggle, between the Engliſh and French parties 
in the ſenate, on ſome leading queſtion, the Engliſh 
Miniſter applied to him in his turn, for his ſuffrage ; 
on his ſtarting ſome objection, the Minifter turned 
angry, aſſumed a haughty tone, and obſerved that 
the -Swedes did not know their true intereſt, that they 
might do as they thought proper, that England was the 
only country that could ſupport them, and left him much 
out of humour ; the ſame language he held to alt the 
ſenators. The French Ambaſſador; on the contrary, 
was paying his court to each ſenator, in his family, 
diſtributing favours and making entertainments, and 
carried his point with barely inſinuating, what would 
be agreeable to his Court. Compare this anecdote 
with the well known conduct in Holland, of a Minifter 
mightily extolled for his wiſdom and experience, Sir 
Joſeph Yarke, and his memorials, before the late fatal 
breach with that country, and the ſucceſs of the Duke 
de la Vauguyon, which nothing but ſuch havghty, ill- 
timed language could have ſo rapidly produced, and 
judge whether Sir William Temple would have done 
the ſame. TRANSLATOR. 
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contig: only of a General Aſſembly, or 
Houſe of Commons, who name an execu- 
tive.Council, compoſed of twelve members 
poſſeſſing very limited powers, of the ex- 
erciſe of which they are obliged to give an 
account to the aſſembly, in which they 
have no voice. Mr. Reed has been a Gene- 
ral officer in the American army, and has 
given proofs of courage, having had a horſe 
killed under him in the ſkirmiſh near 
Mbite-marſb. It is he, whom Governor 
Jobnſtone attempted to corrupt in 1778, 
when England ſent Commiſſioners to 
treat with Congreſs; but this attempt 
Was confined to ſome inſinuations, en- 
9 truſted to Mrs. Ferguſon. Mr. Reed, 
wbo is a ſenſible man, rather of an in- 
triguing character, and above all eager of 
popular favour, made a great clamour, and 
publiſhed and exaggerated the offers that 
were made him. The complaints of 
Mrs. Ferguſon, who found herſelf com- 
mitted in this affair, a public decla- 
ration of Governor Johnſtone, whoſe ob- 
ject was to deny the facts, but which ſerved 
| only to confirm them; various charges, 
and refutations, printed and made public, 
. 
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produced noother effec than to ſecond the 
views of Mr. Reed, and to'make him at- 
tain his end; of playing a leading part in 
the country. Unfortunately his preten- 
fons, or his intereſt led him to declare 
himſelf the enemy of Dr. Franklin. 
When I was at Philadelphia, it was no 
leſs than matter of queſtion to recall that 
reſpectable man; but the French party, 
or 


el make no doubt that the M. de Chaſtellux is cor- 
ret in this aſſertion, but thus much I can ſay from 
perſonal knowledge, that Mr. Reed is one of the 

warmeſt and moſt ſtrenuous ſupporters of the preſent 

democratic conſtitution. of Penſylvania, the work of 

| Dr. Franklin, and to ſubvert which, almoſt all the 

perſonal enemies of Mr. Reed have been labouring for 

ſome years paſt. In Philadelphia, i in 1782, the par- 

ties of conſtitutionaliſts, and anti-conſtitutionaliſts ran 
ſo high, as to occaſion frequent -perſonal "quarrels. 
Another fact is well known to many perſons in Europe, 
and to every body in America, that the attack on Dr. 
Franklin came from a much more powerful and in- 
triguing quarter than that of Mr. Reed, who never 
was of any weight in Congreſs. Mr. Reed too was 
much attached to General Waſhington, whom the 
oppoſers of Dr. Franklin's conſtitution of Penlylvania; 
afefted to hold in no very ſuch reſpe&. I never ex- 
changed a word with Mr. Reed,. my only wiſh is to 
aſcertain the truth. TRANSLATOR, 
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or that of General Waſhington, or to ex- 
| pinſk it ill better the really patriotic party 
prevailed, and the matter finiſhed by ſeag- 
ing an officer. to France 'to repreſent the 
- wretched ſtate of the army, and talk for 
an aid of cloaths, tents, and money, of 
which it ſtood in much need. The choic 
ell on Colonel nme 8 by 
| M. 


Colonel Laurens obtained ſix millions of livres 
from the French Court, the greateſt part of which 
was ex pended in cloathing and neceſſaries for the 
American army, on his arrival i in Europe in the ſpring 
of 17181. Mr. Gulon, who had the commiſſion, of 
Commadare from the State of Carolina, and had been 
ent over to purchaſe three frigates for that ſtate, came 
immediately from Holland to Paris, and prevailed on 
Colonel Laurens, who was of the ſume ſtate, to pur- 
chaſe a large quantity of the cloathing at Amſterdam, 
a meaſure highly offenſive to the French Court, to be 
ſhipped on board his frigate the South Carolina, which 
was to fail immediately, and beſides her great force, 
carrying twenty-eight forty-two pounders, and twelve 
eighteens, had the legion of Luxembourg on board. 
The purchaſe was made accordingly at Amſterdam, the 
goods ſhipped on board the frigate, by which many 
Private purpoſes were anſwered to Mr. Gillon, who, 
on ſome pretext however, after many months delay, 
and the Colonels return, removed the goods from the 

| frigate, and ſhipped them on board two Dutch veſſels 
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Mr. Reed has a handſome houſe: ar- 
ranged, and furniſhed i in the Engliſh ſtyle. 8 


1 be taken Net bis convey 3 £. but to theſe he ſoon gave 
the flip, leaving them in September i in the Texel, 
without ſaying a word of his intention; finding he did 
not return, they were conveyed back in October to 
Amſterdam, and relanded at an enormous expence to 
America, and to the great loſs of the army, for whom 

they were intended as à ſupply that winter; yet, on 

his return, he had addreſs enough to elude every en- 
quiry into this very extraordinary tranſaction, to which 
eſcape; the uni verſal eſteem in which Mrs. Gillon, his 
wife, was held, by every perſon in Carolina, centri- 
buted not a little. It may here be proper to corre 
an error which has ſlipped into all the Engliſh public 
prints of the day, and particularly into Dodfley's An- 
nua! Reg Her, on the ſubject of the frigate, the South 
Carolina. This frigate is mentioned in the kf of 7 
Admiral Zowtmax's fleet in the engagement off the 
Dogger's Bank in Ruguſt, 1784. The Tranſlater 
was then at the Texel, ſaw the Dutch fleet ſail, and 
return after the engagement; during that interval had 
the frigate lying at anchor before his eyes, and was 
doſe to her, on board another veſſel off the end of 
the Haals, a great ſhoal at the mouth of the Texel, 
when the Dutch. fleet entered in the moſt ſhattered 
condition. Mr. Gillon is himſelf. Aa native of Rotter- | 
dam, but was on very bad terms with all the officers of 
the Dutch Si indeed with ameſt all his country- | 
men, | 3 TRANSLATOR. 
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I found. there Mrs. Waſhington, who had 
juſt arrived from Virginia, and was going 
to ſtay with her huſband, as ſhe does at 
the end of every campaign. She is about 
forty, - or five and forty, rather plump, 


| but freſh, and with an agreeable face, * 
After 


»I had the pleaſure of paſſing a day or two with 
Mrs. Waſhington at the General's houſe in Virginia, 
where ſhe appeared to me to be one of the beſt women 

in the world, and beloved by all about her. She bs 

58 no 0 family by the General, but was ſurrounded by her 
children, and Mrs. Cutis, her ſon's widow. 

The family were then in mourning for Mr. Cuſtis, 

her ſon by a former marriage, whoſe premature death 
was ſubjeQ of public and private regret. He was 
brought up by the General as his own ſon, and form- 
ed himſelf ſucceſsfully on his model. He ſucceeded 
him as repreſentative for Fairfax county, and promiſed 
to be a very diſtinguiſhed member oſ ſociety, but hav- 
ing gone down to York-town, after the capture of Com- 
Wallis, to view the works, he caught a malignant fever 
at one of the hoſpitals, and was rapidly carried off, 
The General was uncommonly affected at his death, 
| inſomuch that many of his friends imagined they per- 
ceived ſome change in his equanimity of temper, ſub- 
ſequent to that event. It is certain that they were ___ 
T7 terms ds the moſt . and manly friendſhip. 
| N ee 
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After paſſing a quarter of an hour at Mr. 
Reeds, we waited on Mr. Huntingdon, 
Preſident of Congreſs: : We found him in 
his cabinet, lighted by a ſingle candle. 
This ſimplicity reminded me of that of 
the Fabricius's and the Philopemens. Mr. 
Huntingdon is an upright man, who eſ- 
pouſes no party, and may be relied on. 
He is a native of Connecticut, and was 
Delegate for that tate, when choſen 
Preſident. | | 
My day ! having | been ſufficiently taken 
up, the Chevalier de la Luzerne, conduct- 
ed me to the houſe where he had ordered | 
lodgings to be prepared for me. It was at 
the Spaniſh Miniſter's where there were 
ſeveral vacant apartments ; for M. Mirale, 
who had occupied it, died a year before 
at Morris-Town. His Secretary has re- 
mained charge des affaires, maſter of the 
houſe, and well contented to enjoy the 
incarico, which includes in it, beſides the 
correſpondence, a table maintained'at the 
expence of the King of Spain. 'The Che- 
valier de la Luzerne, though very well, 
and agrecably bod en no e to 
O e = 
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"ſpare ; r he made thetn, however, contrive 
me one the next day, which contributed 
greatly to my happineſs during my ſtay 


at Philadelphia, for I was ſituated exact) 
between M. de Marbois, and him, and 


able to converſe with them ney moment 
45 07m 9 


2 Wt Tbat 
* The French Ainbaſſudot's was a very bende 


hobſe, hired of Mr. John Dickinſon, and very near the 
ſeat of Congreſs. In one of thoſe dreadful ſtorms of 


thunder with which America, is ſo frequently viſited in 


the ſummer months, this houſe, though lower than the 


-  State-houſe, and that of his neighbour, Mrs: Allen, was 
ſtruck by lightning, and a French officer, fitting alone 


in one of the rooms, burnt to death; the lightning had 


ſet fire to his cloaths, and thrown him 1 into a fainting 


fit, during which, part of his body was miſerably ſcorch- 
ed, and his private parts reduced to afhes, ſo that he 
furvived but a few hours ; but. the principal ravage ws 
in a chamber containing an iron bedſtead, in which the 
Ambaſſador himſelf. ſlept, by | way of ſecurity from the 
bugs ; ; in that room, . large blocks of marble were rent 
in pieces, and torn from the chimney piece, ifs effect, 
in ſhort, were ſo ſingular in many refpeQts, and in ſome 
ſo contrary to received: opinions, that Mr. Arthur La, 
and Dr. Ruſh, thought proper to publiſh a very long 
and curious account of it; and indeed, as far as I am 
able to judge, this ſtroke preſented many new phæno- 
mena of electricity. It may be proper to add, that 
this was the only houſe in the neighbourhood anprovided 
with an electrical apparatus. "TRANSLATOR. 
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That of the 22d commenced, like every 
other day in America, by a great break- 
faſt. As the dinners are very late at the 
Miniſter's, a few loins of veal, ſome legs 
of mutton, and other tri#es of that kind, 
are always introduced among the tea- 
cups, and are ſure of meeting a hearty 
welcome. After this ſlight repaſt, which 
only laſted an hour and a half, we went 
to viſit the ladies, agreeable to the Phila- 5 
delphia cuſtom, where the morning is the 
moſt proper hour for paying viſits. We 
began by Mrs. Bache; ſhe merited all the 
anxiety we had to ſee her, for the is the 
daughter of Mr. Franklin, Simple in her 
manners, like her reſpectable father, ſhe 
poſſeſſes his benevolence. She conducted 
us into a room filled with work, lately 


finiſhed by the ladies of Philadelphia. 


This work conſiſted neither of embroider- 
ed tambour waiſtcoats, nor net work edg- 
ing, nor of gold and ſil ver brocade it 
vas a quantity of ſhirts for the ſoldiers of 
Penſylvania. The ladies bought the 
linen from their own private purſes, and 


took a * in cutting them out, and 
ſewing 


| diſpofed to cenfure. French manners, [ 
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ſewing them themſelves. On each ſhirt 
was the name of the married, or unmar. 
ried lady who made it, and they amount- 
ed to 2200. Here is the place, no doubt, 
to make a very moral, but very trivial re- 
flection on the difference between our 
manners and thoſe of America; but as for 
myſelf, I am of opinion that, on a ſimilar 
occafion, our French women would do as 
much, and I even venture to believe that 
ſuch works would inſpire as agreeable 
verſes as thofe which accompany the an- 
nual prefents of cradles, coaches, houſes, 
T caſtles, &c. laboriouſly and aukwardly 
brocaded. It muſt be allowed that ths 
cuſtom is an abundant ſource of moſt in- 
genious ideas; but their harveſt is paſt 
and they begin to be exhauſted. But 


ſhould any rigid French philoſopher be 


would not adviſe him to addreſs himſelf 
to Mrs. P——, whom J waited upon on 
quitting Mrs. Bache. This is the agree- 
able woman of Philadelphia ; her taſte is 
as delicate as her health: an enthuſiaſt to 


exceſs for all the French faſhions, ſnie only 
; Waitz 
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waits for the termination of this little re- 
volution, to effect a ſtill greater one in 
the manners of her country. © | 
After paying due homage to this admi- 
rable female patriot, I hurried to make ac- | 
quaintance with Mr, Morris. He is a very 
rich merchant, and conſequently ; a man of 
every country, for commerce bears every 
where the ſame character. Under mon- 
archies it is free; it is an egotiſt i in repub- 
lies; a ſtranger, or if you will, a citizen 
of the univerſe, it excludes alike- the 
virtues and the prejudices that ſtand in 
the way of its intercſt. It is ſcarcely to 
be credited, that amidſt the diſaſters of 
America, Mr. Morris, the inhabitant of a 
town juſt emancipated from the hands of 
the Engliſh, ſhould poſſeſs a fortune of 

eight millions; (between 3 and 400,000]. 
ferling) it is, however, in the moſt criti- 
cal times that great fortunes are acquired. 
The fortunate return of ſeveral ſhips, the 
ftill more ſucceſsful cruizes of His priva- 
teers, have encreaſed his riches beyond 
his expectations, if not beyond his wiſhes. 
He 1 is, in ns, fo accullamed. to the ſuc- 
| Vs 25 ceſs 
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ceſs of his privateers, that when he is 
obſerved on a Sunday to be more ſerious 
| than uſual, the concluſion is, that no 
prize has arrived 1 in the preceding week. 

. 


8 Mr. Morris has certainly enriched himſelf greatly 
by the war, but the houſe of Willing and Morris did 
a great deal of buſineſs, and was known in all the con- 
| fiderable trading towns of Europe, previous to that 
period. Mr. Morris had various other means of ac- 
-quiring wealth beſides privateering ; amongſt others, 
by his own intereſt, and his connections with Mr. 
' Holker, then Conſul-General of. France at Philadel- 
phia, he frequently obtained excluſive permiſſions to 
| ſhip cargoes of flour, &c. in the time of general em- 
bargoes, by which he gained immenſe profits. His 
ſituation gave him many fimilar opportunities, of which 
his capital, his credit, and abilities always enabled him 
to take advantage. — On the ſtrength of his office, as 
Financier-General, he circulated his own notes of Ro- 
bert Morris, as caſh, throughout the continent, and 
even had the addreſs to get ſome aſſemblies, that of 
Virginia in particular, to paſs acts to make them cur- 
rent in payment of taxes. What purchaſes of tobacco, 
what profits of every kind might not à man of Mr. 
Morris's abilities make with ſuch powerful advantages? 
The houſe the Marquis ſpeaks. of, in which Mr. 
js lives, belonged formerly to Mr. Richard Fenn; 
he Financier has made great additions to it, and is the 
firſt who has introduced the luxury of hot-houſes, and 
ice-houſes on the continent. He has likewiſe purchaſ⸗ 


. / „ 


) 
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This flouriſhing ſtate of commerce, at 
Philadelphia, as well as in Maſſachuſſets 
bay, is entirely owing to the arrival of 


* French . + The Englith 
have 


ed the elegant country houſe formerly occupied by 
the traitor, Arnold, nor is his luxury to be outdone by 
any commercial voluptuary of London. This gentle- 
man is a native of Mancheſter in England, is at the 
head of the ariſtocratical party in Penſylvania, and has 
eventually been inſtrumental i in the revolution : in pri- 
vate life he is much eſteemed, by a very numerous 
acquaintance. 5 TRANSLATOR. 

+ Very large fortunes were made from nothing 
during this period, but this ſtate of proſperity was 
not of long duration; in 1781 and 1782, ſo numerous 
Y were the King s cruizers, and privateers, that fre- 
quently not one veſſel out of ſeven that left the Dela- 
ware eſcaped their vigilance. The profits on ſucceſsful 
voyages were enormous, but it was no uncommon thing 
to ſee a man one day worth forty or fifty thouſand 
pounds, and the next reduced to nothing; indeed 
theſe rapid tranſitions were ſo frequent, that they al- 


moſt ceaſed to affect either the comfort or the credit 


of the individual. Flour ſhipped on board at Phila- 
delphia, coſt five dollars, and produced: from twenty- 
eight to thirty- four dollars a barrel in /pecie at the 
Havannah, which is generally but a ſhort run, and 
the arrival of one European cargo, out of three, amply 
Tepaid the merchant, fo that notwithſtanding the nu- 
merous captures, the ſtocks were continually full of 


— 
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have abandoned all their eruĩzes, to 
block it up at Newport, and in that they 
have ſucceeded ill, for they have not 
taken a ſingle ſloop coming to Rhode 
Iſland, or Providence. Mr. Morris is a 
large man, very ſimple in his manners; 
but his mind is ſubtle ang acute, his head 
| perfectly well organized, and he is as well 
| verſed in public affairs as in his own. 
He was, a member of Congreſs i in 1776, 

and ought to be reckoned among thoſe 
perſonages who have had the greateſt in- 
fluence in the. revolution of America. He 
is the friend of Dr. Franklin, and the 
decided enemy of Mr. Reed. His houſe 
is handſome, reſembling perfectly the 
Houſes in London; he lives there with- 
out oſtentation, but not without expence, 
for he ſpares — which can contri- 
bute 

new veſlels to ſupply ſuch as were loſt or taken. In 
ſhort, without having been upon the ſpot at that pe- 
riod, it is impoſſible to conceive the aQivity and perſe- 
verance of the Americans. There was ſcarcely 4 
captain, or even common failor, who had not been 
taken fix or ſeven times during tho war, nor a merchant 


who had not Hom, more than once, rich and ruined, 
| | TRANSLATOR 
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bute to his happineſs, and that of Mrs. 
Morris, 'to whom he is much attached. 

A zealous republican, and an Epicurean 

philoſopher, he has always played a diſ- 

tinguiſhed part at table and in buſineſs.* 

I have already mentioned Mr. Powel, at = 
preſent I muſt ſpeak of his wife; and - - {i 
indeed it would be difficult to ſeparate ll 

from each other, two perſons, who for 

twenty years have lived together in the 
ſtricteſt union: I fhall not ſay as man 
and wife, which would not convey the 
idea of perfect equality in America, but 
as two friends, happily matched in point 
of underſtanding, taſte and information. 

Mr, Powel, as I have before ſaid, has. 
travelled in Europe, and returned with a 
taſte for the fine arts; his houſe is adorned - 

| : with 


Mr. Morris has fince filled for three years the 
polt of Financier, or Comptroller-General, which was 
created for him: He had for his colleagye Mr. Gover- | 
nor Morris, whom | have already mentioned, and who 
has amply juſtified the opinion entertained of his ta- 
| tents. It may ſafely be aſſerted, that Europe affords 
few examples of a perſpicuity, and a facility of under- 
fanding equal to his, which adapts itſelf with the ſame 
Jucceſs to buſineſs, to letters, and to ſciences. 7 


* 
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with the moſt valuable prints, 3 good 


copies of ſeveral of the Italian maſters, 
Mrs. Powel has not travelled, but ſhe has 
read a great deal, and profitably : it would 


| be unjuſt, perhaps, to ſay, that in this-ſhe 
differs from the greateſt part of the Ame- 
Tican ladies; but what diſtinguiſhes her 
the moſt 1s, her taſte for converſation, 
and the truly European uſe ſhe knows 


how to make of her underſtanding and 
informatiòôn. 

I fear my readers (if ever I how any) 
may make this natural reflection, that 
viſits are very tireſome pieces of buſineſs 
every where, and as it is impoſſible to eſ- 


cape the epigrammatic turn of the French, 
without making great haſte, I am deter- 
| mined to get the ſtart. I apprize them, 


however, that I acquit them of a long 


dinner, which the Chevalier de la Luzerne 


gave that day to the ſouthern Delegates. 


I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak elſewhere of 
ſome of theſe Delegates, and as for thoſe 
who will not give me that opportuni- 


ty, they deſerve to be 3 over in 


. filence. 


F 10 
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| Fearful left the pleaſures of Capua 
ſhould make me forget the campaigns of 
Hannibal, and of Fabius, I determined to 
get on horſeback, on the ſecond of De- 
cember, to viſit the field of battle of 
| Germain-Town. Many tecolleQ, that af- 
ter the defeat of Brandywine, in 1777, 
the American army, not thinking proper 
to defend Philadelphia, retired to the upper 
Schuylkill, vhilſtthe En gliſh took poſſeſſion 6 
without reſiſtance, of the capital of Pen- 
ſylvania. Elated with their ſucceſs, and 
full of that confidence which has invati=- 
ably deceived them, they had divided and 
diſperſed their forces: the greateſt part of 
their troops encamped upon the Schuyl- | 
kill, four miles from Philadelphia; ano- 
ther diviſion occupied German- Town, 
eight miles to the northward of that place, 
and they ſent a conſiderable detachment 
to Billingsport, to favour the paſſage of 
their fleet, which was making fruitleſs 
endeavours to get up the Delaware. 
Thus circumſtanced, General Waſhing- 
ton thought it was time to remind the 
_ that there'£ fill exiſted an Ame- 
| rican 
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rican army. One is at a loſs whether 
moſt to extol the ſage intrepidity of the 
chief, or the reſolution diſplayed by his 
army in making an attack on the ſame 
troops, whoſe ſhock they were unable to 
ſuſtain a month before. German-Town 
is a long town or village, conſiſting of 
a ſingle ſtreet, not unlike La Villitre, 
or Vauginard, near Paris. Fi. rom the 
'firſt houſe, at the ſouth, to the laſt at 
the north end of the town, it is near 
two miles and a half. The Engliſh 
corps which occupied, or rather covered 
it, was encamped near the laſt houſes 
to the northward, and ſo ſituated as 
that the ſtreet, or main road interſeQed 
the camp at right angles. This body 
_ amount to three or four thouſand 
men General Waſhington, who occu- 
= bed a en at ten miles diſtance, 
| | „ on 


e There are many ſtriking differences between this 
account, and that given by General Howe in his pub- 
lic diſpatches, in his own narrative to the houſe of 
commons, and in the examination of his witneſſes.— 
. The Engliſh | General. reports, that Washing ons | 


camp near I. Creek, from whence he moved, 
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on Skippack Creek, left his cam p towards 
midnight, marching in two columns, one 


of which was to turn German-Town on - 


the eaſtward, the other on the left ; two 
brigades of the right column were ordered 
to form the corps de reſerve, to ſeparate 
themſelves, from that column, at the in- 


ſtant 


was 22 miles from German-Town—The Marquis 
fays, only ten- The Engliſh General ſtrongly aſſerts, 
that this affair was no ſurprize, (fee his narrative, and 


his examination of Sir George Oſborne) the Marquis 


ſeems to be well authorized to call it a complete ſurprize. 


The General affirms he was prepared for it. The 
Marquis proves, nay, the Engliſh General's letters 
and narrative demonſtrate how rarrowly, and by what 
means his army, and' the Britiſh affairs eſcaped total 
ruin. The General ſays, The enemy retired 
near twenty, miles to Perkyoming Creek, and are now 


encamped near Skippack Creek, about eighteen miles 


diſtance from hence.“ The Marqu uis aſſerts, that 
© The retreat was executed in good order, that 
General Waſhington took an excellent poſition / with- 
in four miles of German-T own, ſo that an the even- 
ing of the battle, he was ſix miles nearer; the enemy 
than before.” ” How ſhall we reconcile theſe eſſential 
contradiQions, which ought unqueſtionably to be diſ- 
cuſſed, for the intereſt of truth, and the benefit of 
hiſtory ?. TRANSLATOR: | TOE DIETS Ss 
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ſtant of the attack, and follow the main 


ſtreet of German- Town. A very thick 
fog came on, favourable to the march of 


the enemy, but which rendered the attack 


more difficult; as it became impoſſible to 
concert the movements, and extend the 
troops. The militia marched on the right 
and left, without the two columns, not 
being committed in the affair, and always 
ſkirting the woods, on the F rankfort ſide, 


as well as on that of the Schuylkill. Ge- 
neral Waſhington halted a moment before 


daylight, at a croſs road, diſtant only half 
a mile from the picket, or advanced poſt 


of the enemy. Theſe he learnt from an 


Engliſh dragoon, who was intoxicated, 
and had loſt his way, that the Billingſport 


detachment was returned. This unexpecdt- 


ed intelligence did not change the Gene- 
ral's project; he continued his march at 


e head of the right column, and fell up- 


on the Engliſh picket who were ſurprized, 


put to rout, and driven to the camp, where 


| they brought the firſt news. of the arrival 


of the Americans. The troops flew to 


arms, and procipitataly fell TO leaving 


their | 
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their tents Randing, and 3 all 
their baggage. This was a moment not 
to be loſt, and French troops would cer- 
tainly have availed themſelves of it, nay it 
would ha ve been difficult to prevent them 
either from purſuing the enemy too far. or 
from diſperſing to plunder the camp. It 
z here we may form a judgment of the 
American character. Perhaps this army, 
notwithſtanding the ſlowneſs of its ma- 
neuvres, and its inexperience in war, may 
nerit the praiſes of Europeans. General 
Sullivan who. commanded the column on 
the right, calmly and ſlowly formed the 
three brigades a head; and after ranging - 
them in order of battle, he traverſed the 
Engliſh camp, without a ſingle ſoldier 
ſopping for, plunder ; he advanced in this 
manner, leaving the houſes on the left, 
nd driving before him all reſiſtance fon 
the gardens and incloſures; he penetrated 
into the town itſelf, and was ſome time 
engaged with the troops who defended a 
mall ſquare near the market. 

Whilſt every thing thus ſucceeded on 
the right, General Mg, at the head 
FFT 
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of the reſerve, was expecting to ſee his left 
column arrive, and purſued his march by 
the main ſtreet. But a fire of muſquetr, 
which proceeded from a large houſe with. 

in piſtol ſhot of the ſtreet, ſuddenly check. | 
ed the van of his troops. It was reſolved 
.to attack this houſe; but cannon were 
neceſſary, for it was known to be of ſtone, 
and could not therefore be ſet fire to. Un- 
fortunately they had only fix pounders: 
the Chevalier Dupleſſis-Mauduit, brovght 
two pieces near another houſe, two hun- 
dred paces from the former. This can- 
nonade produced no effect, it penetrated 
the walls, but did not beat them down. 
The- Chevalier de Mauduit, full of that 
ardour, which lat the age of ſixteen, made 
him undertake a journey into Greece, to 
view the fields of Platea and Thermopyle, 


and at twenty go in ſearch of laurel 
in America, reſolved to attack by main 
force this houſe, which he was unable 


to reduce 57 cannon.® He nere to 
24881 8445 Colon 


Ro: babs: Wes YE 
In 1 582 i viſited a | paſſed a very agreeable bs at 


| this celebrated Stone-houſe, ſo bravely, and e 
qckended by Colonel Muſgrove, and ſaw many marks of 
cannon and muſquet ſhot in the walls, doors, and 
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Colonel Laurens to take with him ſome 
determined men, and get ſome ſtraw and 
hay from a barn, to ſet fire to the principal 
door. One may conceive ſuch an idea pre- 
ſenting itſelf to two ſpirited young men ; 
but it 18 ſcarcely credible, that of theſe two 

1 11 


window ſhutters, beſides two or three mutilated ſtatues 
which ſtood in front of it. It is a plain gentleman's 
country-houſe, with four windows in front, and two 
ſtories high, calculated for a ſmall family, and ſtands 
ſingle, and detached from every. other building, ſo 
that defended as it was by ſix companies, commanded 
by ſo gallant an officer, it zvas calculated to make a 
long reſiſtance againſt every thing but heavy cannon. 
| here ſaw, what to me was perfectly new, but in this 
perhaps I betray my ignorance; a cock, though ſur- 
rounded by bens, in frequent copulation with a duck, 
Being in company with ladies, I had no opportunity 
of enquiring whether there was any, and what ſort of 
Produce. From the different ſize of their bodies, the 
difference of their organization; and the mode of union, 
| could not help conſidering it as not much leſs extra- 
ordinary than the Bruſſels fable of the Hen and Rabbit; 
but in this, perhaps, every peaſant can ſet me right. 
This houſe formerly belonged to Mr. Chew, a loy- 
liſt, and was purchaſed by Mr. Blair Mac Clenagban; 
who, from a very ſmall beginning, has, by his in- 
duſtry, fairly and honourably acquired a 1 e | 
rable fortune. TANs LATOR, 


! 
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noble adventurous youths, one ſhould be 


at preſent on his way to France, and the 


' other in good health at Newport.“ M. de 


Mauduit making no doubt that they were 
following him with all the ſtraw in the 


barn, went ſtraight to a window on the 


ground floor, which he forced, and on 


which he mounted. He was was received, 


in truth, like the lover who mounting a 
ladder to ſee his miſtreſs found the huſ- 
band waiting for him on the balcony : I 
do not know whether, like him too, on 
being aſked what he was doing there, he 
anſwered, I am only taking @ wall; but 
this I know, that whilſt a gallant man, 
piſtol in hand, deſired him to ſurrender, 


another lefs polite entering briſkly into 
the chamber, fired a muſquet ſhot, which 


killed, not M. de Mauduit, but the officer 
who mules to take him. Aſter theſc 
flight miſtakes, - and this little quarrel, 
the difficulty was for him to. retire. 


On one hand he muſt 12 expoſed to a 


ſmart 


oy Mr. La Wa Gn 8 niche to his too incon-· 
2 fiderate valour : he was killed in Carolina, in a ſkirmiſh 
I of little importance, a ſhort time before the ſigning of 
the peace. | | 
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ſmart: fire from the firſt and fecond 
floor ; on the other, a part of the Ame- 
rican army were ſpectators, and it would 
have been ridiculous to return running. 
Mr. de Mauduit, like a true Frenchman, 
choſe rather to expoſe: himſelf to death 
than ridicule; but the balls reſpected our 
prejudices ; he returned fafe and ſound, 
and Mr. Laurens, who was in no greater 
haſte than he, efcaped with a flight wound 
in his ſhoulder. I muſt not here omit à 
circumſtance which proves the precarious 
tenure of a military exiſtence. General 
Waſhington thought that on ſummoning 
thecommanderofthispoſt,he would readily 
ſurrender: it was propoſed to M. de Mau- 
duit to take a drum with him and make 
this propoſal; but on his obſerving that | 
he ſpoke bad Engliſh, and might not, per- 
haps, be underftood, an American officer 
was ſent, who being preceded by a drum, 
and diſplaying a white handkerchief, it 
was imagined, would not incur the fmall- ' 
eſt riſque; but the Engliſh anſwered. 
this officer only by a muſquet ſhot, and 
killed him on the ſpot. 

By 
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By this time the enemy began to rally: 


the Engliſh army had marched from their 
camp near Schuylkill to ſuccour German- 


Town, and Cornwallis was coming with 


all expedition from Philadelphia, with the 
grenadiers and chaſſeurs, whilſt the corps 
de reſerve of the American army were 


loſing their time at the Stone-houſe, and 


the left column was ſcarcely ready: for the 
attack. 'The conteſt was now become too 


unequal, and it became neceſſary to think 


of a retreat, which was executed in good 
order, and General Waſhington took an 


excellent poſition four milesfromGerman- 


Town; fo that on the evening of the bat- 
tle, he was fix miles nearer the enemy than 
before. The capacity: he had juſt diſplay- 


ce on this occaſion, the confidence he had 


inſpired into an army they thought diſ- 
heartened, and which, like the Hydra of 
the fable, te- appeared with a more threat- 


ening head, aſtoniſhed the Engliſh, and 


kept them in awe, till the defeat of Bur- 
goyne changed the aſpectof affairs. This is 


the moſt fayourable light in which we can 
view this day, unfortunately | too bloody 


| for 
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for any advantages derived from it. Mili- 
tary men who ſhall view the ground, or 
have before them an accurate plan, will, 
| imagine, be of opinion, that the exten- 
fiveneſs of the object occaſioned the 
failure of this enterprize. The project of 
firſt beating the advanced corps, then the 
army, and afterwards of becoming maſters . | 
of Philadelphia, was abſolutely chimerical: 
for the village of German-Town being 
upwards of two miles in length, preſented 
| too many obſtacles for the aſſailants, and 
too many points of rallying for the Eng- 
liſh; beſides that it is not in interſected 
countries, and without cavalry, that great 
battles are Kine, which deſtroy or diſ- 
perſe armies. Had General Waſhington 
contented himſelk with proceeding to. 
Whitemarſh, and covering his march with 
a large body of troops which might have 
advanced to German-Town, he would 
have ſurprized the Engliſh van-guard, and 
forced them to retire with loſs ; and if ſa- 
tisfied with this ſort of leſſon given to a 
victorious army, he had fallen back on the. 
new poſition he wiſhed to occupy, he 
would ha ve compleatly fulfilled his object, 


and | 
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and the whole honour of the day been his. 


But, ſuppoſing the project of attack to be, 
ſuch as was adopted, it appears to me that 
two faults, rather excuſable tis true, 


' were committed; one, the loſing time in 


ranging in line of battle General Sullivan's 


column, inſtead of marching directly to 


the camp of the enemy; the other, the 


| amuſing themſelves in attacking the Stone- 


houſe. The firſt fault will appear very 
pardonable to thoſe who have ſeen the 
American troops ſuch as they then were; 
they had no inftrution, and were ſo ill 
difciplined, that they could .neither pre- 


| ſerve good order in marching in a column, 


nor ſpread themſelves when it became ne- 


ceſſary; for experience, which is always 


differing with M. de Menil Durand, teaches 
us, that profound order is the moſt ſubject 
to diſorder and confuſion, and which con- 


ſequently demands the moſt phlegm and 
_ diſcipline. The ſecond error may be juſ- 
ified by the hope they always had of get- 


ting poſſeſſion of the Stone-houſe, the im- 
portance of which was meafured by the 


obſtinacy of the enemy in defending it. It 
is certain, that two better meaſures might 


have 
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have been adopted: the firſt to purſue their 
march without regarding the fire of muſ- 
quetry, which could always have been ſuf- 
ficiently ſlackened by detaching a few men 
to fire at the windows; and the ſecond, 
that of leaving the village on the left, to 
enter it again three hundred paces further 
on, where it would then have been ſuffi- 
cient to take poſſeſſion of another houſe 
oppoſite to thoſe occupied by the enemy ; 
though this houſe be not quite ſo high as 
the former, the fire from it would have 
checked the Engliſh, and ſecured : a retreat 
in caſe of neceſſity.* 

In allowing myſelf this ſort of 2 
[ feel how much I ought to miſtruſt my 
own judgment, eſpecially as I was not 
preſent at the action; but I made the ſame 
obſervations to M. Laurens, M. de Mau- 
duit, and M. de Gimat, who ſeemed to 
be unable to refute them. We have ſeen 
| the 


* Poſlibly the Marquis does not know that there 
were ſix camparies of the 40th regiment in this houſe ; 
no deſpicable enemy to leave in the rear of ſuch an 


army as General Wann s was compoſed of. 
TRANSLATOR. 
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the ſhare the two former had in the en- 


gagement; the third has ſeveral times 


viewed the field of battle with General 


Waſhington, who explained to him the 
motions of the two armies, and nobody is 
better calculated to hear well, and to give 
a good account of what he has heard. 

After ſufficiently examining the poſition 
of German-Town, I returned to Philadel- 
phia by the ſhorteſt road, and quicker than 


I came, for the cold was very piercing, and 


I had only time to dreſs myſelf to accom- 


pany the Chevalier de la Luzerne to dine 


with the Northern Delegates. It muſt be 
underſtood, that the Delegates, or if you 


| will, the Members of Congreſs, have a ta- 


vern to themſelves, where they give fre- 
quent entertainments ; but that the com- 
pany may not be too numerous at a time, 


they divide themfelves into two. ſets, and 
as we ſee very geographically; the line of 


demarkation being from eaſt to weſt, * 


5 The 
* There is a great probability of ſeeing this line of 


demarkation more diſtinctly marked, by a ſeparation of 
the fœderal union into two. parts, at no very diſtant 
day; but not on hoſtile, or unfriendly terms. Thi 
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The dinner was plain and good, and our 
reception polite and cordial, but not ce- 
remonious. Two Delegates, placed at 
cach end, did the honours of the table. 
Mr. Duane, Deputy from the State of 
New York, occupied the fide I was on. 
He is of a gay and open character, has no 
objection to talk, and drinks without re- 
pugnance. I converſed ſome time, but 
leſs than I could have wiſhed, with Mr. 
Charles 


was matter of frequent diſcuſſion during my ſtay at 
Philadelphia, and ſeemed to be an opinion that was 
daily gaining ground. Indeed it ſeems to- be a meaſure 
which ſooner, or later muſt take place, from the obvi- 
ous difficulties attending the management, and opera- 
tions of a confederacy extending from Florida to Nova 
Scotia, a country, every day increaſing in population, 
and branching out into ze fates. Such a diviſion muſt, 
in my opinion, give new force and energy to each part 
of it, and produce more union and activity in their 
councils: nor do I fee any bad conſequences ariſing 
from ſuch an amicable ſeparation, except in the caſe ot 
a war exaQly ſimilar to the laſt, a caſe which I believe 
every man will agree is ſcarcely within the line of pof- 
ſibility. Local obſtacles to a long continuance of the 
preſent ſtate of things, muſt alone infallibly produce 1t. 
They who are acquainted with America. will add many 


reaſons, which. it is unneceſſary for me to enumerate. 
TRANSLATOR. 
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Charles Thompſon,* Secretary of Congreſs. 
He paſſes, with reaſon, for one of the beſt 
informed men in the country, and though 
he be a man of the cabinet, and mixing 
little with fociety, his manners are polite 
and amiable. Mr. Samuel Adams, Deputy 
for Maſſachuſſets Bay, was not at this 
dinner, but on riſing from table I went 
to ſee him. When I entered his room I 
found him fete-a-téte with a young girl of 
fifteen who was preparing his tea, but we | 
ſhall not be ſcandalized at this, on con- 
ſidering that he is at leaſt ſixty. Every 
body in Europe knows that he was one of 
the prime movers of the preſent revolu- 
tion. I experienced in his company the 
ſatisfaction one rarely has in the world, 
nay even on the theatre, of finding the 
_ perſon of the actor correſponding with 
the character he performs. In him, I faw 
a man wrapt up in his object, who never 
ſpoke but to give a good opinion of his 
. and a high idea of his country. His 
| ſimple 


DP. Mr. Thompſon is an Iriſhman, his + Ul Mr. 
Sinclair, is a barriſter at York in England. 
EG TRANSLATOR: 
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ſimple and frugal exterior, ſeemed intend- 
ed as a contraſt with the energy and extent 


of his ideas, which were wholly turned to- 
wards the republic, and loſt nothing of 
their warmth by being expreſſed with me- 


thod and preciſion; as an army, marching 


towards the enemy, has not a leſs deter- 
mined air for obſerving the laws of tactics. 
Amongſt many facts he cited in honour of 
his country, I ſhall relate one which merits 


to be tranſmitted to poſterity. Two young 


ſoldiers had deſerted from the army, and 
returned to their father's houſe. Their fa- 
ther, incenſed at this action, loaded them 
with irons, and conducted them himſelf to 


their General, Lord Stirling. He did 
what every other officer would have done, 


in his place, he pardoned them. 'The fa- 
ther, as patriotic, but leſs auſtere than a 


| Roman, was happy to preſerve his children; 
nevertheleſs he ſeemed aſtoniſhed, and ap- 
proaching the General, my Lord, ſays he, 


with tears in his eyes, 'Tis more than I 
hoped for. —T quitted Mr. Adams with re- 
gret, but with a full intention of ſeeing him 


Again, and my evening terminated by a 
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viſit to Colonel Bland, one of the Delegates 
for Carolina. He is a tall handſome man, 
who has been in the Weſt-Indies, where 
he acquired French. He is ſaid to be a 
good ſoldier, but at preſent ſerves his 
country, and ſerves it well in Congreſs. 
The Southern Delegates, in fact, have 
great credit, they are inceſſantly labour- 
ing to draw the attention of the Govern- 
ment towards them, and to avert every 
idea of purchaſing peace on their account. 

The weather was ſo bad the third that 
it was impoſſible to ſtir out. I had no 
reaſon to complain however of the employ- 
ment of this day, which I paſſed either in 


converſation with M. de la Luzerne, and 


M. de Marbois, or in reading ſuch intereſt- 
ing papers as they were pleaſed to com- 
municate. Mr. Huntingdon having in- 
formed me, that the next day he would 


1 ſhew me the hall in which _ Congreſs 
| aſſembles, J- went there at ten o'clock; 


and found him waiting for me accompa- 
nied by ſeveral Delegates. This hall is 
ſpacious, without | magnificence ; ; its 
handſomeſt ornament tis the portrait of 
General Waſhington larger than life: He 

| > is 
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is repreſented on foot, in that noble and 


eaſy attitude which is natural to him; can- 
non, colours, and all the attributes of war 
form the acceſſories of the picture. I was 
then conducted into the Secretary's hall, 
which has nothing remarkable but the 
manner in which it is furniſhed ; the co- 
lours taken from the enemy ſerve by way 


of tapeſtry. F rom thence you paſs to the 
library, which 1s pretty large, but far from 


being filled ; the few books it is compoſed 
of, appear to be.well choſen. It is in the 


town-houſe that Congreſs hold their 


meetings; this building is rather hand- 


ſome ; the ſtaircaſe in particular is wide 
and noble: as to external ornaments, they 


conſiſt only in the decoration of the gate, 


and in ſeveral tablets of marble placed 


above the windows. I remarked a pe- 


culiarity in the roof, which appeared 


new to me: the chimneys are bound to 
the two extremities of the building, 


which is a long ſquare, and are ſo con- 


ſtructed, as to be faſtened together in the 
form of an arch, thus forming a ſort of 
portico. y 


1 
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After taking leave of the Preſident and 


| Delegates, I returned to the Chevalier de 


la Luzerne's, and as the ſtreets were co- 
vered with ice, I ſtaid at home, where I 
received a viſit from Mr. Viſſn, * a cele- 
brated lawyer and author of ſeveral pam- 
phlets on the preſent affairs. He has in 
his library all our beſt authors on public 
law and juriſprudence ; the works of 
- Preſident Monteſquieu, and of the Chan- 
cellor d' Aqueſſau, hold the firſt rank among 
them, and he makes them his daily ſtudy, 
After dinner, which was private and a /a 
Francoiſe, I went to ſee Mrs. Bingham, a 
young and handſome woman, only ſeyen- 
teen: her huſband, who was there, ac- 
cording to the American cuſtom, is only 
five and TRA :+ he was Agent of 

Congreſs 


FA * Mr. Wilſon i is a N and is making a for- 
tune e rapidly 1 in the profeſſion of the law at Philadelphia. 


He is about four and forty, a man of real abilities, and 


Mr. Morris's intimate friend and coadjutor in his 
ariſtocratic plans. TRANSLATOR. - | 
+ Mr. Bingham, even at this age, returned from | 
Martinico with a very handſome fortune. In the year 
1782, he gained a very conſiderable ſum by opening 
policies on the capture of the Count de Graſſe in 


- 
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Congreſs. at Martinico, from wherice- he 


is returned with a tolerable knowledge of 
French, and with much attachment to the 
| Marquis 


the Ville de Paris; an event, "of which there is little 
doubt he had ſecret and ſure intelligence from his con- 
neftion with the iſlands. The firſt opened at 10, 


and afterwards were done at 2 5 and 30 per cent. Very 


large ſums were underwritten, chiefly by the higs, 
who were unwilling, and could not be brought to 


credit this piece of neus. Circumſtances were pecu- 
larly favourable to this ſpeculation, for, notwithſtand- 
ing the great intercourſe between the Weſt- Indies and 
the Continent, only to accounts of this affair arrived 


for ſix weeks after the engagement; the event of 
which was ſooner known, with certainty, in England. 


The one was in Rivington's New York paper, copied 
fom the Antigua Gazette, and lamely given; beſides, 
that his paper was deſervedly in univerſal diſcredit : the 
other was brought to Philadelphia by the Holſer priva- 


ter, Captain Keane, who ſaw part of the engagement, 
but whoſe Account contradicted the principal facts in 


Rivington's. The two fleets having gone to leeward 
alter the battle, no freſh intelligence was received from 


the leeward, or more properly ſpeaking here, in the 
windward iſlands, ſo that this gambling was carried 
to ſo high a pitch, as to induce the French Ambaſſador 
to go. in perſon to the coffee-houſe to communicate a 


letter he had received from Martinique, * to 
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Marquis de Bouillé. I paſſed the remainder 
of the evening with Mrs. Powell, Where! 
expected to have an agreeable converſa- 
tion; in which I was not deceived, and 
forgot myſelf there till pretty late, 

I went again to the Town-Houſe, on the 
«th, but it was to be preſent at the Aſſem- 
bly of the ſtate of Penſylvania; for the 
hall, where this ſort of Parliament meets, 
is under. the ſame roof with the Congreſs. 

I was with M. de-la Fayette, the Vicomte 
de Noailles, the Comte de Damas, M. de 
Grmnt, and all the . or Gallo- Ame- 


rican,, 


the battle; from which, fair concluſions 1 be 
drawn ægainſt the capture; but this, inſtead of putting 
a ſtop to the gambling, by encouraging the whigs, 
increaſed it: Mr. Bingham and his friends in the 
ſecret, indulged them to the utmoſt extent of their 
enthuſiaſm ; and if the policies were all paid, a matter 
which began to be a fubject of diſcuſſion when 1 left 
Philadelphia, muſt have gained-prodigriozs ſums, for no 
| lefs than from {8,000 to £100,000 ſterling were 
calculated to have been written. It is a ſingular ci- 
cumſtanee, that the firſt authentic account of this great 
battle, which appeared in America, was copied from 
the London Gazette. Whereas we had at Boſton the 
account of the loſs of the Royal George, at Spithead, 
the 16th day after the been, by way of * 


3 land. TRANSLATOR. 
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ricans, at Philadelphia. We ſeated our- 
ſelves on a bench oppoſite the Speaker's 
chair : on his right was the Preſident of the 
State, the Clerks were placed at a long ta- 
ble before the Speaker. The debates. turn- 
ed on ſome miſconduR, -imputed to the 
Commiſſioners of the Treaſury. The ex- 
ecutive council were ſent for and heard. 
General Mifflin was almoſt the only ſpeak- 
er; he delivered himſelf with grace and 
ſpirit, but with a marked intention of op- 
poſing the Preſident of the State, who is 
not one of his friends. His manner of ex- 
preſſing himſelf, his geſtures, his deport- 
ment, the air and eaſe of ſuperiority he 
invariabl y aſſu med, perfectly reminded me 
of thoſe members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons who are accuſtomed to give the tone 
to others; and to make every thing bend 
to their opinion- The affair not being 
terminuted in the morning, the Speaker 
left the chair; the houſe went into a 
commute; and- adjourned,” 
The morning was not far ſpent, and * 
had enough to employ it; I was expected 
in three Nager; ; by a lover of natural - 
Wo hiſtory, 
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hiſtory, by an anatomiſt, and at the col- 
lege, or rather univerſity of Philadelphia. 
I began by the cabinet of natural hiſtory, 
This ſmall and ſcanty collection, is greatly 
celebrated in America, where it is unri- 
valled; it was formed by à painter of 
Geneva, .called Cimetiere, a name better 
| ſuited to a phyſician, than a painter. This 
worthy man came to Philadelphia twenty 
years ago, to take portraits, and has con- 
tinued there ever ſince; he lives there 
ſtill as a bachelor, and a foreigner, a very 
__ uncommon. inſtance in America, where 
men do not long remain without acquiring 
the titles of huſband and citizen. What 
I ſaw moſt curious in this cabinet, was 2 
large quantity of the vice, or ſcrew, a ſort 
of ſhell pretty common, within which a 
very hard ſtone, like jade, is exactly 
moulded. It appears clear to me, that 
theſe petrefactions are formed by the ſuc- 
ceſſive accumulation of lapidific molecu- 
les Oren by the waters, and affimilated 

: 5 37} 185 | | 25 oer 723 by 


DO * See Shane 8 Bugdopedia—a redo ſort of 
| pr ecious ſtone, called in France la pierre divine, from 


its ſuppoſed myſtic qualities, 
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by the affiſtance of fixed air. After fa- 
tiguing my legs, and ſatisfying my eyes, 
which is always the caſe in cabinets of 
natural hiſtory, I thought proper to quit 
the earth for heaven; or, in the vulgar 
ſtyle, I went to the library of the univer- 
ſity, to ſee a very ingenious machine (an 
Orrery) repreſenting all the celeſtial mo- 
tions. I loſe no time in declaring that I 
ſhall not give a deſcription of it: for no- 
thing is ſo tireſome as the deſcription of 
any machine; it is enough for me to ſay, 
that one part of it gives a perfect view, 
on the vertical point, of all the motions 
of the planets in their orbits; and that 
the other, which is defi igned only to re- 
preſent that of the moon, diſplays, in the 
cleareſt manner, her phaſes, her nodes, and 
her different altitudes. The Preſident of 
the en 1d * e the in- 

| e ventor 

* The Preſident is 1 0 1 had 51 ae 
tion of being preſent at a public exhibition at ;the, col 
lege, at which the Congreſs, the Preſident and executive 
council of the ſtate, General Waſhington, the French 
Miniſter, .. and all the ſtrangers, of diſtinction, &. 


aſiſted. | Some excellent declamations were made i in ; 
Ls and in Engliſh, ny n men who were 


ae EN; 
ventor and maker of this machine, took 
the pains of explaining to me every parti- 
e Oy OI "_ Happy that I knew 
__ Engliſh, 
1 to leave aha aol n 1 by no 
means inferior to thoſe I have heard at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Their compoſitions in general were ele- 
gant, and their elocution eaſy, dignified and manly, 
but whatever was the ſubje&, the great cauſe of liberty 
and their country never was loſt fight of, nor their ab- 
horrence of the tyranny of Britain. Fhis language in 
the mouths of ſome of theſe young men, who were 
the ſons of teries, illuſtrated the remark of the ſhrewd 
and ſenſible author of Common Senſe, that whilſt the war 
yas depending, the old' prejudiced friends of Britain 
were dropping off, and the riſing generation, in the 
courſe of ſeven years, knew nothing of that country 
but as an enemy, nor faw, or heard of any thing but 
her cruelties and devaſtation. To them the indepen- 
| dence of America appeared as much the natural and 
eſtabliſhed government of the country, as that of Eng- 
land does to an Engliſhman. « Time and Death,” 
ſays he, ** hard enemies to be contended with, fight 
<. conſtantly againſt the intereſts of Britain; and the 
46“ bills of mortality, i in every part of America, are the 
4 thermometers of her decline. The children in the 
<< ſtreets are from their cradle bred” to: conſider her as | 
E. their only foe: They bear of ber cruelties : of their 
«© farhers, uncles, and kindred killed; they ſee the re- 
6 mains of burnt and deſtroyed heuſes, and the common 
®: tradition of the ſey66} they go to, rite a 
| 0 8881 ö Britiſh”? en OE 
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Engliſn, and aſtronomy enough to under- 


ſtand them; on which T muſt obſerve, 


that the latter article is more to the ſname 


of the Americans than to my praiſe; the 


almanack being almoſt the only book of 
Aſtronomy ſtudied at Philadelphia. Mr. 


Rittenhouſe is of a German family, as his 


name announces; but he is a native of Phi- 
ladelphia, and a watch maker by profeſſion. 


He is a man of great ſimplicity and modeſ 


ty, and though not a mathematician of the 
claſs of the Eulers, and the D Alemberts, 


knows enough of that ſcience to be per- 


fectly acquainted with the motions of the 


heavenly. bodies. As for his mechanical 


talents, it is unneceſſary to aſſign à reaſun 


for them; we know that of all others, they 


are leſs the reſult of ſtudy, and moſt.gene- 
rally the gift of nature; and it is aufact 
worthyof obſer vation, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the little connection to be pereei 

between that particular diſpoſition and the 


delieagy of our ſenſes, ot the perfeRiojis of 


our organs, men are more frequently borg 
mechanios, than painters: and muſicians. 
Mouton: . The; rigour;of Aclur 

177 | cation, 
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cation, frequently makes great ariite 1 in 
the two latter; but there is no example of 
its making a mechanical genius. 
This morning ſeemed devoted to the 
ſciences, and my walks were a ſort of ency- 
clopedia, for, on quitting the univerſity 
library, I went to call upon a celebrated 
anatomiſt, called Dr. Showel/. The fol- 
lowing, in a few words, is his hiſtory: he 
was born in England upwards of ſeventy 
years ago. After ſtudying medicine and 
forgery there, he went to France to im- 
prove himſelf under M. Winſlow. In 
1734, he went to the Weſt Indies, where 
he ſince practiſed medicine, ſometimes at 
| Barbadoes, ſometimes-at Jamaica ; but is 
_ invariably a man of application, and labo- 
rious. In the war of 1744, a prize being 
brought into Barbadoes, with a great deal 
i fois on board, Mr. Showell took this 
opportunity to make different anatomical 
experiments in wax, and he ſucceeded fo 
well as to carrythis art to the higheſt de- 
gree of perfection. On ſeeing bim, one 
ean with difficulty conceive how ſo much 
__ paktſerice: and perſeverance could / conſiſt 


| HONED 3 3350 | ; with 
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with his natural vivacity; for it ſeems as 
if the ſun of the tropic had preſerved in 
him all the heat of youth; he ſpeaks with 


fire, and expreſſes himſelf as well in 


French as if he were ſtill in our ſchools of 
ſurgery. In other reſpects he is a perfect 


original: his reigning taſte is diſputation; | 


when the Engliſh were at Philadelphia 


| he was a whig, and has become a tory 
fince they left it; he is always ſighing - 


after Europe, without reſolving to return, 
and declaiming conſtantly ' againſt the 
Americans, he ſtill remains amongſt them. 
His deſign in coming to the continent, 
was to recover his health, ſo as to enable 
him to croſs the ſeas : this was about the 


commencement of the war; and, ſince - 
that time, he imagines he is not at liberty 


to go, though no body prevents him. 


He was to me a greater curioſity than 
his anatomical preparations, which, how- 

ever, appeared ſuperior to thoſe. of Bo- 
logna, - but inferior to the preparations of 


Mademoiſelle Bieron; the wax having 


always a certain luſtre which nN OX: 


leſs like nature. : 
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At the end of this morning's walk ! 
was like a bee, ſo laden with honey that 
he can hardly regain his hive. I returned 
to the Chevalier de la Luzerne's, with my 
memory well ſtored, and after taking food 
for the body as well as mind, I dedicated 
my evening to ſociety. I was invited to 
drink tea at Colonel Bland's, that is to 
| fay, to attend a ſort of aſſembly pretty 
much like the converſaz2ioni of Italy ; for 
tea here, is the ſubſtitute for the ria. 
Jreſeo. Mr. Howley, Governor of Geor- 


"pits Mr. 1zard, Mr. Arthur Lee (the two | 


laſt lately arrived from Europe), M. de la 
Fayette, M. de Noailles, M. de Damas, &c. 
were of the party. The ſcene was decorat- 
ed by ſeveral married and unmarried ladies, 
among whom, Miſs Shippen, daughter of 
Dr. Shippen, and couſin of Mrs. Arnold, 
claimed particular diſtinction. Thus we 
ee that in America the:crimes of indivi- 
duals are not reflected on their family; 
not only had Dr. Shippen's: brother 
given his daughter to the traitor Arnold, 
a ſhort time before his deſertion, but 
it is generally believed, that being him- 


ſelf a tory, he had inſpired; his daugb- 
| — ter 
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f ter with the ſame ſentiments, and that the 
MW charms of this handſome woman contri- 
| buted not a little to haſten to criminality 
WW mind corrupted by avarice, before it 
| I felt the power of love.“ 
| On our return to the Chevalier de la 
Luzerne's, we aſſembled all the French 
and Gallo-American military, and laid our 
I plan for a very agreeable jaunt we took 
next day. The 6th, in the morning, M. 
de la Fayette, the Vicomte de Noailles, 
the Comte de Damas, the Chevalier du 
Pleſlis Mauduit, Meſſieurs de Gimat and 
De Neville, Aides de Camp of M. de la 
Fayette, M. de Monteſquien, Mr. Lynch, 
and myſelf, ſet out to viſit the field of bat- 
tle of eee chirty miles from Phi- 
ladelphia. | 


, Mrs. Arnold i is faid to 10 very fen but this 
| know, that her two ſiſters are charming women, 
and muſt have been. very dangerous companions for a 
wavering mind, in the leaſt ſuſceptible of the moſt 
powerful of all paſſions. © But an apology for Arnold, 
on this ſuppoſition, is too generous for a mind fo 
thoroughly baſe and unprincipled as his. With what 
delicacy could be beloved a woman by that miſcreant, 
who made the myſteries of the nuptial bed the ſubje& of 
his coarſe ribaldry to his companions; the day after his 
marriage! | | © PrRanSLATER. 
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| Iadelphia. M. de la Fayette had not ſeen 
it, ſince, at the age of twenty, ſeparated, 
from his wife, his friends, the pleaſures of 
the world, and thoſe of youth, at the diſ. 
tance of three thouſand miles, he there 
ſhed the firſt drop of blood he offered to 
glory, or rather to that noble cauſe he has 
invariably ſupported with the ſame zeal, 
but with better fortune. We paſſed the 
Schuylkill at the ſame ferry where Mr. Du 

| Coudray was drowned in 1777. We there 
diſcovered the traces of ſome intrench- 
ments thrown up by the Engliſh after they 
became maſtersof Philadelphia; then turn- 
ing to the left, we rode on fourteen miles 
to the little town of Cheſter. - It is built 
at the junction of the creek of that name, 
with the Delaware, and is a ſort of port 
where veſſels coming up the river ſome- 
times anchor. The houſes, to the number 
of forty or fifty, are handſome and built 
of ſtone or brick.* On leaving Cheſter, 
and on the road to Brandywine, we paſs 


the ſtone —_ where M. de la Fayette, 
| wounded 


0 Nee Gray this town is ; found an aſtoniſhing 
quantity of aſbeſtos. | | T KANSLAT ok. 
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wounded as he was, ſtopped the fugitives, | 
and made the firſt diſpoſitions for rallying 
them behind the creek. The country be- 
yond it has nothing particular, but reſem- 
bles the reſt of Penſylvania, that is to ſay, 
is interſperſed with woods and cultivated 
lands. It was too late when we came 
within reach of the field of battle, and as 
we could ſee nothing till next morning, 
and were too numerous to remain toge- 
ther, it was neceſſary to ſeparate into two 
diviſions. Meſſieurs de Gimat, De Mau- 
duit, and my two Aides de Camp, ſtaid 
with me at an inn, three miles on this ſide 
Brandywine; and M. de la Fayette, attend- 
ed by the other travellers, went further on 
to aſk for quarters at a Quaker's, called 
Benjamin Ring, at whoſe houſe he lodged 
with General Waſhington the night before 
the battle. I joined him early the next 
morning, and found him in great friendſhip 
with his hoſt, who, Quaker as he was, 
ſeemed deli ghted to entertain the Marquis. 
We got on horſeback at nine, provided with 
a plan, executed under the direction of 
General Howe, and engraved in England 
* | 
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but we got more information from an 
American Major, with whom M. de la 
Fayette had appointed a place of meeting. 
This officer was preſent at the engagement, 
and his houſe being on the field of battle, 
he knew it better than any body. 

We muſt recollect, that in 17%, the 
Engliſh having in vain attempted to croſs 
the Jerſeys to get to Philadelphia by land, 
were obliged to embark, and doubled the 
capes to reach the bay of Cheſapeak, and 
the mouth of the river E. They arrived 
there the 25th of Auguſt, after a paſſage 
dreadful by ſea, but fortunate in the bay, 
which they remounted with much leſs dif- 

ficulty than they expected. Whilſt the ſea, 
the winds, and three hundred veſſels were 
aflifting the manceuvres of the'enemy's 
army, Mr. Waſhington remained ſome 
days at Middlebrook, in one of the moſt 
embarraſſing poſitions in which the General 
of an army can be placed. To the north, 
the troops of Bu rgoyne, after taking Ticon- 
deroga, were advancing towards Albany; 
to the ſouth, an Engliſh army of fifteen 


thouſand men were embarked, and might 
| either 
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either proceed to Cheſapeak bay, as they 
did, penetrate by the Delaware, or go up 
Hudſon's river as far as Creſt Point, to form 
2 junction with Burgoyne, and cut off the 
American army, which from that moment 

would ha ve been for ever ſeparated from 
the eaſtern and northern ſtates. Of all the 
chances, bis was certainly the moſt to be 
dreaded ; accordingly General Waſhington 
did not abandon his poſition at Middle-- 
brook, till he received certain intelligence 
that the enemy had doubled Cape May. 
Let us figure to ourſelves the ſituation in 
which a General muſt find himſelf, when 
obliged to comprehend in his plan of de- 
fence, an immenſe country, and a. vaſt ex- 
tent of coaſt, he is at a loſs to know, within 

one hundred and fifty miles, where the 
enemy is likely to appear; and having no 
longer any intelligence of them „either by 
patroles, or detachments, or even by cou- 
riers, is reduced to the neceſſity of ob- 

ſerying the compaſs, and of conſulting the 
winds, before he can form any reſolution. 
As ſoon as the movement of the enemy 
Was decided, General | Waſhington loſt no 


time 
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time in marching his army ; I ſhould ra- 
ther ſay his ſoldiers, for a number of ſol- 
diers, however conſiderable, does not al- 
ways form an army. His was compoſed 
of at moſt 12,000 men. Tt was at the head 
of thefe troops, the greateſt part of them 
new levies, that he traverſed in ſilence the 
city of Philadelphia, whilſt the Congreſs 
were giving him orders to fight, yet re- 
moving their archives and public papers 
into the interior parts of the country; 2 
ſiniſter preſage of the ſucceſs which muſt 
follow their council. 

The army paſſed | the Schuylkill and 
occupied a firſt camp near Wilmington, on 
_ the banks of the Delaware. This poſition 
had a double object, for the ſhips of war, 
after convoying General Howe to the river 
Elk, had fallen down the bay of the 
Cheſapeak, remounted the Delaware, and 
feconded by ſome troops landed from the 
fleet, appeared inclined to force the paſ- 
ſages of that river. General Waſhington, 
however, ſoon perceived that the poſition 
he had taken became every day more dan- 
8 The Engliſh, having finiſhed their 

debarkation, 
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debarkation, were ready to advance into 
the country ; his flank was expoſed, and 
he left uncovered, at once, Philadelphia 
and the hole county of Lancaſter. It 
was determined therefore that the army 
ſhould repaſs the Creek of Brandywine, 
and encamp on the left bank of that river. 
The poſition made choice of, was certain- 
ly the beſt that could be taken to. diſpute 
the paſſage. The left was very good, and 
ſupported by thick woods extending as 
far as the junction of the creek with the 
Delaware. As it approaches its conflux, 
this creek becomes more and more em- 
banked, and difficult to ford: the heights 
are equal on the two banks; but for this 
reaſon the advantage was in favour of 
him who defended the paſſage. A battery 
of cannon with a good parapet, was point- 
ed towards Chaddsford, and every thing 
appeared in ſafety on that ſide; but to 
the right the ground was ſo covered, that 
it was impoſſible to judge of the motions 
of the enemy, and to keep in a line with 
them, in caſe they ſhould attempt, as 


they did, to detach a corps by their left, to 


paſs the river higher up. The only pre- 
Vol. IJ. ö caution 
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caution that could be taken was to place 
ve or fix brigades * in ſteps from each 
other, to watch that manœuvre. General 
Sullivan had the command of them; he 
received orders to keep in a line with the 
enemy, ſhould they march by their left; 
and on the ſuppoſition that they would 
. unite their forces on the ſide of Chaddsford, 
he was himſelf to paſs the river, and make 
a powerful diverſion on their flank. 
When a general has foreſeen every thing, 
when he has made the beſt poſſible diſ- | 
poſitions, and his activity, his judgment, 
and his courage in the action correſpond 
with the wiſdom of his meaſures, has he 
not already triumphed in the eyes of every 
impartial judge? and if by any unforeſeen 
accidents, the laurels he has merited drop 
from his hands, is it not the hiſtorian's 
duty carefully to collect, and replace them 
on his brow ? Let us hope that hiſtory will 
acquit herſelf of this duty better than us, 
and let us ſee how ſuch wiſe diſpoſitions 
were diſconcerted by the miſtakes of ſome 


officers, and the i inexperience of the troops. 
| The 


General Howe calls them 10,000 men. 
TRANSLATOR 
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The 11th of September, General Howe 
occupied the heights on the right of the 
creek; he there formed a part of his troops 
in line of battle, and prepared ſome bat- 

teries oppoſite Chaddsford, whilſt his light 
troops were attacking and driving before 
them a corps of riflemen, who had paſſed 
over to the right bank more cloſely to ob- 
ſerve his motions. General Waſhington 
ſceing the cannonade continue, without 
any diſpoſition of the enemy to paſs the 
river, concluded they had another object. 
He was informed that a great part of their 
army had marched higher up the creek, 
and were threatening his right ; he felt 
the importance of keeping an attentive eye 
on all the movements of this corps; but 
the country was ſo covered with thickets, 
that the patroles could diſcover nothing. 
It muſt be obſerved that General Waſh- 
ington had a very ſmall number of horſe, 
and thoſe he had ſent to the right towards 
Dilwortb, to make diſcoveries on that ſide. 
He ordered an officer of whom he had a 
good opinion, to paſs the river, and inform 
himſelf accurately of the route Lord Corn- 
MS - wallis 
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wallis was taking; for it was he whe com- 
manded this ſeparate corps. The officer 

returned, and aſſured him that Cornwallis 
was marching by his right 0 join Knyphay- 
en, on the ſide of Chaddsford. According 
to this report, the attack ſeemed to be Fas 
termined on the left. Another officer was 
then ſent, who reported that Cornwallis 
had changed his direction, and that he was 
rapidly advancing by the road leading to 
Fefferies Ford, two miles higher than Bir- 
raingham Church. General Sullivan was 
immediately ordered to march thither with 
all the troops of the right. Unfortunately 
the roads were badly reconnoitred, and not 
at all open: with great difficulty General 
Sullivan got through the woods, and when 
he came out of them to gain a ſmall emi- 
nence near Birmingham Church, he found 
the Fngliſb columns mounting it on the oppt- 

fite fide, It was no galy matter to range 
into order of battle ſuch traops as his; he 
had neither the time to chuſe his poſition, 
nor to form his line. The Engliſh gained 
the eminence, drove the Americans back 


i on the te ig edge of which they 
purſued 
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ourſued them, and they were totally dif- 


perſed.” 

During the ſhort time this action laſted, 
Lord Stirling and General Conway, had 
time to form their brigade on pretty advan- 
tageous ground: it was a gentle riſing, 
partly covered by the wood which bounded 
it, their left was protected by the ſame 
woods, and on the right of this riſing 


ground, but a little in the rear, was the 


Virginia line, who were ranged i in line of 
battle, on a high ſpot of ground, and on 
the edge of an open wood. Fhe left column 
of the enemy who had not been engaged 
with Sullivan, formed rapidly, and marched 
againſt theſe troops with as much order 


as vivacity and courage. The Americans 


made a very ſmart fire, which did not 
check the Engliſh, and it was not till the 
_ were within twenty yards of them, 


that 


General Howe's account” ſays, e General Waſh- 

* ington'detacfie# General Sullivan to his right with 

* 10,000 men, Who too a ſtrong poſition on the com- 

* manding ground above Birmingham Church, and 

_ then relates the manceuvres to diſlodge them. T1 here 
is a material difference i 1n theſe accounts. | 

TRANSLATOR. 
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that they gave way, and threw themſelves 
into the woods. Lord Stirling, M. de la 
Fayette, and General Sullivan himſelf, 
after the defeat of his diviſion fought with 
this body of troops, whoſe poſt was the 
moſt important, and made the longeſt re- 
ſiſtance. It was here that M. de la F ayette 
was wounded in his left leg, in rallying 
the troops who were beginning to ſtagger. 


On the right, the Virginia line made ſome 


reſiſtance ; but the Engliſh had gained a 
height, from whence their artillery took 
them en ccharpe ; this fire muſt have been 
very ſevere, for moſt of the trees, bear 
the mark of bullets or cannon ſhot. The 
. Virginians in their turn gave way, and the 
right was then entirely uncovered. 

T hough this was three miles from 
Chaddsford, General Knyphauſen heard 
the firing of the artillery, and muſquetry, 
and judging that the affair was ſerious, 
the confidence he had in the Engliſh and 
Heſſian troops, made him conclude they 
were victorious. Towards five in the 
evening, he deſcended from the heights in 

0 : + Os two 


* 
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two columns, æ one at Fobn's Ford, which 
turned the battery of the Americans, and 


the other lower down at Chaddsford. 


The latter marched ſtraight to the bat- | 


| tery and took it. General Wayne, whoſe 


brigade was in line of battle, the left on 


an eminence, and the right drawing to- 
wards the battery, then made that right 


fall back, and ſtrengthened the heights, 


thus forming a ſort of change of front. In 
a country where there are neither open 


columns, nor ſucceſſive poſitions to take 


in caſe of accident, it is difficult to make 
any diſpoſition for retreat. The different 
corps who had been beaten all precipitated 


themſelves into the Cheſter Road, where | 


they formed but one column ; artillery, 


baggage and troops being confuſedly mix- + 


ed together. At the beginning of the night 


General Waſhington alſo took this road, 
and 


_ * Several perſons, amongſt others ſome Engliſh 
officers who were priſoners, whom I have queſtioned, 
aſſured me that Knyphauſen's corps paſſed the river 
only in one column at Chaddsford ; and then ſeparated 
into two, one of which turned the battery, and the 
other attacked it in front. | 
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and the Engliſh, content with their vic- 
| tory, did not diſturb their retreat. 
Such is the idea I have formed of the 
battle of Brandywine, from what I have 
heard from General Waſhington himſelf, 
from M. de la Fayette, Meſſieurs de Gimat, 
and de Mauduit, and from the Generals 
Wayne and Sullivan. I muſt obſerve, 
however, that there is a difagreement in 
fome particulars ; feveral perſons, for ex- 


ample, pretend thatKnyphaufen, after paſ- 


fing the river, continued his march in one 
column to the battery, and it is thus mark- 
ed in the Engliſh plan, which gives a falſe 
direction to that column; beſides that 
General Waſhington, and General Wayne 
aſſured me there were two, and that the 
left column turned the battery, which 
otherwiſe would not have been carried.* 
It is equally difficult to trace out on the 
plan, all the ground on which Cornwallis 
fought. T he relations on both ſides throw 

hardly 


* Howe's account ſays, there were two e 
one under Grant, the other under Knyphauſen, the 
fourth and fifth regiments turned the battery. 

TRANSLATOR. 
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hardly any light upon it; I was obliged 
therefore to draw my concluſions from the 
different narratives, and to follow none of 
them implieitly. 
Whilſt we were examining the field of 
battle with the greateft minuteneſs, our 
ſervants went on to Cheſter to prepare 
dinner and apartments, but we ſoon fol- 
lowed them, and got there at four o clock. 
The road did not appear long to me; for 
chance having ſeparated M. de la Fayette, 
M. de Noailles, and myſelf from the reſt 
of the company, we entered into a very 
agreeable converſation, which continued 
til we got to Cheſter. I could not help 
obſerving to them, that after talking of 
nothing but war for three hours, we had 
ſaddenly changed the ſubject, and got on 
that of Paris, and all forts of diſeuſſions 
relative to our private ſocieties. This 
tranſition was truly French, but it does not 
prove that we are leſs fond of war, than 
other nations, only. that we like our 
friends better. We were ſcarcely arrived 
at Cheſter, before we ſaw ſome ſtate barges 
or boats coming down the river, which 
2 the 
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the Preſident had ſent to conduct us back 
to Philadelphia, it being our plan to re- 
mount the Delaware next day, in order to 
examine the Fort of Redbank, and Fort 
Mifling, as well as the other poſts which 
had ſerved for the defence of the river, 
An officer of the American navy who 
was come with theſe barges, to condua 
us, informed us that two veſſels were ar- 
rived at Philadelphia in thirty-five days 
from Lorient. The hopes of receiving 
letters, or news from Europe, almoſt 
tempted us to relinquiſh our projects, and 
ſet out immediately for Philadelphia; 
but as the weather was fine, and we 


1 ſhould have the tide in our favour next 


day, which rendered our voyage more 
eaſy, we determined to remain at Cheſter, 
and M. de la Fayette ſent off a man and 
a horſe to Philadelphia, to bring back 
news, and letters, if there were any. 
This courier returned before nine; and 
only brought us a line from the Cheva- 
lier de la Luzerne, by which we learnt 
that theſe ſhips had no letters; but 
that the captains aſſured him that Mon- 
fieur 


/ 


fieur de Caſtries was made miniſter of the ; 


marine. 

Whilſt the Courier was going and com- 
ing, we had got to the inn, where dinner 
and lodgings were prepared.* The exte- 
rior of this houſe is not very tempting, and 
ſeveral of the company were preparing to 
look out elſewhere, but after a minute ex- 
amination, we found room enough for a 


dozen maſters, as many ſervants, and nine- 


teen horſes. In addition to our company 
we had the Major who met us on the field 
of battle of Brandywine, and the officer 
who had brought us the barges. We had 


an excellent dinner, and very good wine. 


The tea which followed pretty cloſe on 
dinner ſucceeded as well; ſo that all my 


fellow travellers, were in the beſt hu- 


mour, and ſo gay as never to ceaſe laugh- 


ing, ſinging, and dancing during the whole 


evening. 'The people of the houſe, who ſaw 
nothing in this company but two General 


officers, one French, the other American, 
accompanied | 


Mrs. Withy's inn at Cheſter, is one of the beſt on 


the Continent, and a favourite houſe for parties of 
pleaſure from Philadelphia. T R ANSLAT OR. 
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„ by their families, and not a 
| ſociety of friends joyous to meet together 
in another hemiſphere, could not conceive 
how it was poſſible to be fo gay without 
being drunk, and looked upon us as people 
deſcended from the moon. This evening 
which was lengthened to eleven o'clock, 
terminated well, for we had excellent beds, 


ſuch as one might expect to find in a well 


furniſhed country houſe. We roſe at fix 
in the morning, and aſſembled in the 
dining-room, where a good breakfaſt was 
prepared for us by candle light. At 
ſeven we embarked, and eroſſing the De- 
laware, obliquely a little higher up, 
we landed at Billing ſpore. This is a fort 
conſtructed in 1776, to ſupport the 
left of the firſt barrier of the Chevaux 
de Friſe, deſtined to block the paſſage 
of the river. This poſt was of no uſe, 
for the fortifications having been com- 
menced on too extenſive a plan for the 
number of troops which could be ſpared, 
it was thought proper to abandon it. 
They have ſince been reduced, which 
is the better, as they are now removed 


from ſome points which commanded 
| , _ 
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the fort. The preſent ſituation of affairs, 


not drawing the attention of Government 
| to this quarter, the fortifications are rather 
neglected. All the battery there was, con- 
ſiſted of one pretty good braſs mortar, and 
five eighteen pounders, (Engliſh twenty- | 
fours) which Mayor Armſtrong, who com- 
mands on the river, and came to receive 
me, fired on my arrival. When America 
has more money, and leiſure, ſhe will do 
well not to neglect this poſt, as well as all 
thoſe for the defence. of the river. For 
this war once terminated, ſhe will ſee no 
more European armies on the Continent, 
and all ſhe can have to fear from England, 
in caſe of a rupture with her, will be a few 


maritime expeditions, the ſole object f 


which can be to deſtroy ſhipping, to ra- 
vage the country, and even to burn the 
towns within reach of the ſea. Unfor- 
tunately Billingſport belongs to the ſtate 
of Jerſey, which can reap no advantage 
from it; and that of Penſylvania, whoſe 
ſafety it would conſtitute, has no other 
means to employ towards fortifying it than 


its own requeſt, and the recommendations 
of 
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of Congreſs which are not always attended 
to. However this may be, Philadelphia 
took other precautions for her defence, 
which depended only on the ſtate of Pen- 
ſylvania, and to this advantage is united 
that of an excellent poſition, which will 
ſoon be made impregnable; I mean Fort 
Miffling, whither we went on leaving Bil- 
lingſport, ſtill aſcending the river. The 
ifle on which it is built, and that called 
- Mud Iſland, ſupport the right of a ſecond 
barrier of Chevaux de Friſe, the left of 
which is defended by the Fort of Red 
Bank ;* but it muſt be obſerved that the 
barrier only blocked the main channel of 
the river, the only paſſage by which it 
| was —— that 2 could paſs. f 
Near 


* This * too, is liable to the ſame difficulties with 


: * 8 on the Jerſey ſide. 
Fa TRANS TAros. 


-+*The _ 3 3 in ſinking the 
chevaux de friſe, and in ſecuring the paſſage of the 
river, was one Mphite, who is ſuppoſed to have left this 
channel open deſignedly, as he afterwards turned out a 
decided traitor, went over to the enemy, and diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by every act of hoſtile virulence againſt 
his country. TRANSLATOR. - 
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s Near the right bank is Hog Iſland, about 
two miles long, the ſurface of which, like 


that of moſt of the iſlands in the Delaware 


is ſo low, that at high water, nothing is 
to be ſeen but the tops of the reeds with 
which it is covered. Between this iſland, 

and the main land, a ſmall paſſage remained 
open, but the Americans were perſuaded 
that there was not water enough for any 


ſhip with guns to paſs it. At the extre- 


mity of this channel, and in remounting 
it, we leave on the left a marſhy ground, 

ſo ſurrounded by Creeks, and inlets, as to 
form a real iſland, called Province Iland.* 


This poſt was in the poſſeſſion of the 
enemy ; who eſtabliſhed batteries there, 
which incommoded thoſe of Fort Mifflin, 
but not ſufficiently to make the Ameri- 


cans abandon it. 


The Engliſh army were at that time 


in a ſingular ſituation: they had purchaſed 
and maintained poſſeſſion of Philadelphia 
Fu on nn 


* This is one of the richeſt ſpots of land in Ame- 


rica, and being part of the proprietary eſtate, was 


parcelled out, and ſold in lots by the Aſſembly of the 


State. 
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at the price of two bloody battles; but 
they were {till ſhut up between the Schuyl- 
kill and the Delaware, having in their 
front Waſhington's army, which kept them 
in awe, and behind them ſeveral forts 
occupied by the Americans, which ſhut 
the paſſage of the Delaware. A large city, 
however, and a whole army muſt have ſub- 
ſiſtence; it became neceſſary therefore to 
open the communication by ſea, and to 
ſecure the navigation of the river. When 
One recollects the innumerable obſtacles the 
Engliſh had to ſurmount in the -preſent 
war, it is difficult to aſſign the cauſe of 
their ſucceſſes; but if we turn our eyes on 


ceived the expectation of the Americans, 
and fruſtrated their beſt concerted mea- 
ſures, one cannot but be perſuaded - 
that they were devoted to deſtruction, 
and that the alliance with France alone 
proved the means of their preſervation. 
In this voyage in particular, I ſaw 
freſh proofs of it every inſtant, When 
4 the place was pointed out to me where 

the Auguſta, of ſixty-four guns, took 
| fire, and blew WP in W to force 
the 


15 
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remains of the Merlin, of two and twenty, 


ſelves, whilſt the Heſſians were vainly 
ſacrificing five or fix hundred men before 


through the Jerſeys, and my imagination 


ſaw nothing but the fatality which col- 


a the 15th of November, three weeks 
tioned, the Engliſh. ſucceeded in paſſing E 
orer the bar of this channel, the, V. igjlant, 
| r. ſmall ſhip. of war; that they 
thus got up the. river, and turned. Fort 


Miffling, the batteries o of which they took 


; other reſource but. to abandon the defence 


of the che vaux de friſe 5 in all parts, and 
Vor. 1 * Tf wake 


the che vaux de friſe, and further, on the 


1 ' 
. fe 4 » 
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which ran aſhore in the ſame action, 
and was burnt by the Engliſh them- 


the Fort of Redbank, I figured to myſelf 
the Engliſh army ſtarved in Philadelphia, 
retreating. with | diſgrace and difficulty 


already enjoyed the triumph of America. 
But of a ſudden the ſcene changed, and I 


eded towards the. channel of Hog; Iſland 


the waters long confined by the Chevaux 
& Friſe, and recollected with pain, that 


after. the fruitleſs attempts 1 have men- 8 


om behind, and left the Americans no 
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 makea precipitateretreat by the left ſhore | 
| of the Delaware. TH 


Taught by fad a the a 
ricans have provided in future againſt the 


misfortunes which coſt them ſo dear. 
ſaw them with pleaſure extending the for- 


tifcations of Miffling's Iſland, ſo as to en- 


cloſe the fort on every fide, which will be 


ſurrounded alſo by the Delaware in place 


of a ditch; and as the garriſon will have a 
ſafe aſyhum in ſouterrains,  botnb-proof, 


this fort may henceforth be deemed im- 


pregnable. The plan of theſe works was 


given: by M. du Portail ; Major Armſtrong 


fhewed me them upon the ſpot, and! 
found them correſpond perfety., with the 


juſt reputation of their author. 


the! morning being far ſpent, and the. tide 


% 1 * 
PEPE 28 


py omit Redbank, and return directly to 


We now had to viſit Redbank ; for 
whith purpoſe we had again to croſs the 
— 8 which in this place is a mile 

The gentleman who Was to do the 
rs of there, was. impatient to arrive. We 
had amuſed ourſelves by telling him that 


about to turn, we ſhould be obliged to 


* 
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Philadelphia. This conductor, whom, We 
diverted ourſelves in tormenting, w was M. 
du Fei Nanni who i in the double | 
_ had the charge of arranging _ 50 
fending this poſt, under the orders of 
Colonel Green. On landing from our 
boat, he propoſed conducting us to a Qua- 
ker's, whoſe houſe is half a muſquet 
ſhot from the fort, or rather the ruins 

of the fort; for it is now deſtroyed, and 


om are ſcarcely any reliefs of it remain- | 


This man, faid M. de Mauduit, 
is \ little of a tory; I was. obliged to 
knock down his barn, and fell his fruit 
trees; but he will be glad to ſee M. de le 
Fayette, a and will receive us well.” We 
took him at his word, but never was. ex 
pectation more oompleatly deceived. We 5 
found our Quaker ſeated in the Sim ney 
corner, buſied in cleaning herbs : 2 | he re- 
collected M. de Mauduit, who, named. N 
de la Fayette, and me, to him: 2 but he di 
not deign to lift his eyes, nor to anſwer 
any of our introdycer's diſcourſe, which 7 


at firſt was complimentary, and at:length 
8 2 jocoſe. | 


OV AI. a —— 
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jocoſe. Except Didb's ſilence, I know 
nothing more ſevere, but we had no dif- 


ficulty in accommodating ourſelves to this 
bad' reception, and made our way to the 


fort. We had not gone a hundred yards 
before we came to a ſmall elevation, on 


which a ſtone was vertically placed, with 


this ſhort epitaph: here lies buried Colonel 
Donop. M. de Manduit could not refrain 


from expreſſing his regret for this brave 
man, who died in his arms two days after 


the action; he aſſured us that we could 


not make a ſtep without treading on the 
remains of ſome Heſſians; for near three 
hundred were e buried i in the front of the 
itch. | | 
The fort of f Redbank was defigned, as 
1 ha ve ſaid above, to ſupport the left of 
the chevaux de friſe. The bank of the 
cla ware at this place is ſteep; but eren 


this ſteepneſs allowed tlie enemy to ap- 


proach the fort, under cover, and without 
being expofed to the fire of the batteries 


To: remedy this inconvenience, ſeveral 
gallies armed with cannon, and deſtined to 
| defend the chevaur de friſe, were poſted 


1 0 the 
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the whole length of the eſcarpement, and. 
took..it in reverſe. The Americans, little 
practiſed in the arts of fortifications; and 


always diſpoſed to take works beyond 
their ſtrength, had made thoſe of Red- 
bank too extenſive. * When M. de Mau- 
duit obtained permiſſion to be ſent thither 


with Colonel Green, he immediately ſet 


about reducing the fortifications, by in- 


terſecting them from eaſt to weſt, which 


transformed them into a ſort of large re- 
doubt nearly of a, pentagonal form. A 
good . earthen. rampart, raiſed to the 


height « of the cordon, a foſls; and an abat- 


tis in front of the foſle, conſtituted the 
whole-ftrength. of this poſt, i in which were 


placed three bundred men,* and fourteen 
pieces of cannon, The a2d of October, 


in the morning, they received intelligence 


that a detachment of two thouſand five 
hundred Heſſians were advancing ho 


after perceived on the. edge 


Ge themorth nf Redbank, nearly 


withing TIO" Dots: ergo were 8 = 
% 575 57 75 3 755 > Rhee 


(WR 2 27 L908 


* General Howe calls them Lake 860 men: * 
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making for the defence, when 4 Heſſian 
officer advanced, -preceded by a drum; he 
das ſuffered io approach, but his harangue 
ers 15 inſolent that it only ſer ved to irritate 
che garri ſon, and dne them with more 


rkreſdlation. 4 King of Eug ln, Hic 


nne, orders Bis falls Jules: #6 Jay down 
*, arms; nd they are warned, that if 
Kley Rand the Battle, no quarter whatever 
4 ill be gien The anſwef Was, that 
they accepted the challenge, and that there 
f mould be no quarter unbite lde. At four 
d elock in the afternen, the Hefffans made 
a Very briſie fire rom 4 battery of tannon, 
Amt fon after teh opened: and Mafched 
— Wthe firſt entronchiment, ror uten find- 
ing rt abandoned, But not deſtroy ed, they 
imagined hey tad driven the Augen 
Tfeytherfhstite Blekoril we ved their hats 
in the air, And advanced towards the re- 
dot, Thefatiedrümter, hola few hours 
Beldre fad Cone 6 Tümmofr tile Sörriſon, | 
and had appeatetas infoleht a3 Hs officer, 
vag at their head beating the mreh; both 
de And that officer were knocked on the 
ed ind ok _—_ fire. The Heſſtans how- 
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ever, ſtill kept advancing within the firſt 
entrenchment, leaving the river on their 
right they had alreadyreached the abattis, 
and were endeavouring to tear up, or cut 
away the branches, when they were over- | 
whelmed with a ſhower of muſquet ſhot, 
yhich took them in front, and in flank; 

for as chance would have it, a part of the 
. courtine of the old entrenchment, which 
had not beendeſtroyed, formed a projection 
at this very part of the interſection. M. de 
Mauduit had contrived to form it into a 
ſort of caponiere, (or trench with loop- holes) 
into which he threw ſome men, who flank- 
ed the enemy's left, and fired on them at 
cloſe ſnhot. Officers were ſeen every moment 
rallying their men, marching back to the 
abattis, and falling amidſt the branches they 
were endea vouring to cut. Colonel Donop 
was particularly diſtinguiſhed by the marks 
of the order he wore, by his handſome 
figure, and by his courage; he was alſo ſeen 
to fall like the reft. The Heſſians, repulſed 
by the dre of the redoubt, attempted to 
ſecure themſelves from it by attacking on 
155 lide of the bangen. but the fire 


5 from 


rern i 
| from the gallies: ſent them back with a a 
great loſs of men. At length they re- 
linquiſhed the attack, and od: the 
wood in diſorder. 8 
- Whilſt this was paſſing on thi 10 
ſide, another column made an attack on 
the ſouth, and more fortunate than the 
other, paſſed the abattis, traverſed the 
folle, and mounted the berm ; but they 
were ſtopped by the fraiſes, and M. de 
Mauduit running to this poſt as ſoon as he 
ſaw the firſt aſſailants give way, the others 
were obliged ta follow their example. 
They ſtill did not dare however to ſtir out 
of the fort, fearing a ſurprize; but M. 


de Mauduit wiſhing to replace ſome pali- 


ſades which had been torn up; he ſallied 
out with a few men, and was ſurpriaed to 
find about twenty Heſſians ſtanding on the 
berm, and ſtuck up againſt the ſhelving 
of the parapet. Theſe ſoldiers who had 
been bold enough to advance thus far, ſen- 


ſible that there was more riſque in return- 


ing, and not thinking proper to expoſe 
themſelves, were taken and brought into 
- the fort. M. de Mauduit, after fixing 
BT: va 1 the 
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the paliſades, employed himſelf in repair- 
ing the abattis; he again ſallied out with 
a detachment, and it was then he beheld 
the deplorable ſpectacle of the dead, and 
dying. heaped one upon another. A voice 
aroſe from amidſt theſe carcaſes, and ſaid 
in Engliſh; whoever you are, dra me hence. 
It was the voice of Colonel Donop: M. 
de Mauduit made the ſoldiers lift him up, 
and carry him into the fort, where he was 
ſdon known. He had his hip broken; but 
whether they did not conſider his wound 
as mortal, or that they were heated by 
the battle, and ſtill irritated at the menaces, 
thrown out againſt them a few hours be- 
fore, the Americans could not help ſaying, = 
| aloud: Wall! it is determined to give no 
quarter? I am in your hands, replied the 
Colonel, you may revenge yourſelves. M. 
de Mauduit had no difficulty in impoſing 
fence, and employed himſelf only in tak- 
Ing care of the wounded officer. The lat- 
ter, perceiving he ſpoke bad Engliſh, ſaid 
to him: you: appear to me a foreigner, Sir, 
who are you2-— A French officer, replied the 
A furs content, ſaid Denn | 
_ uſe 


w 
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uſe of our language, j je meurs entre les mains 
te I bunneur meme. I am content; I die in 
the hands of honour itſelf. The next day 
he: was removed to the ; Quaker's houſe, 
where he li ved three days, during which he 
converſed frequently with M. de Mauduit. 
He told him that he had been long in friend- 
ſhip with M. de Saint-Germain, that he 
wiſhed in dying to recommend to him his 
vanquiſher, and benefactor. He aſked for 
paper, and wrote a letter! which he deli- 
vered to M. de Mauduit, requiring of him, 
as the laſt favour, to acquaint him when 
he was about to die: the latter was ſoon 
under the neteſſity of aequitting himſelfof 
this ſad duty If it. fing/burg a: noble career 
6arly, ſaid the Colonel 6 I die the widtim 
of my ambition, and of tbe. avarice of my 
_ Jevereign, Fiſteen wounded officers were 
found, like him, upon:the. field of battle; 
-M. de Mauduit had the ſutisfaction to con- 
duc them himſelf to Philadelphia, where 
he was very well received by General 
Howe. By ſingular. accident; it happened 
that the Engliſh that very day received | 


E intellit igence of the capitulation of 
e 


— 


Ly 
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Burgeyne; of Which he knew more thih " 
they. They pretended to give no credit to 
it: Jou wh ure @ Frentbman, ſaid they, 
Heut freely, Jo yo Fbinł it Poſſible ? IT hnow 
_ replied he, Fbat the JO InY Mer it 2s 
11 think proper.” 5 100 «4 

Perhaps 1 have dwelt too Wag en the 
event 3 But I call not have to apologize 
to thoſe-who- will partake of the pleafing 
ſatisfactiem 1 experience, in fixing my eyes 
upon the triumphs ef America, and in 
diſcovering my counttymen amongſt thoſe 
who ha ve reaped her laurels. At preſent 
THR my geturn to Philadelphia, where, | 
on my arrival „Thad my time to dreſs my- 
| Alber artend the Chevulier de la Luzerne, 
and the companions of w journey, to din- 
ner at Me: Huntingten'b, the Preſident of 
Congrefs. Mrs. Hitatington;a'good-look- 
ew? ulty woman; bit not young, did the 
_ of the'table, Mit is to fay, helped = 
every body-without aying a word, I did 
not remain long after dinner, having a 
title fag rendezyous, which I was not 
inclined to miſs. The reader will think 
itfimefor me de throw ſome variety i into 
| this 
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this journal; but I am 8 to confeſs 
that this rendezvous} was with Mr. Samuel 
Adams. We had promiſed ourſelves at 
our laſt interview. to ſet an evening apart 
for a tranquil tete · a tete, and this was the 
day appointed. Our converſation com- 
menced with a topic of hjich he might 
have ſpared himſelf the diſcuſſion; the 
> Juſtice of the. cauſe he was engaged in. I 
am clearly of opinion that the parliament 
of England had no right to tax America 
without her conſent; but I am more clearly 
convinced that when a whole people ſay 
we will te free, it ig diffcult to demonſtrate 
they are in the rng. Be that as it may, 
Mr. Adams very ſatisfactorily proved to 
me, that New England, comprehending 
the. des, of Maſſaghnfſets, New — 
— with any view, to, commerce 
and aggrandiſement, but wholly by indi- 
viduals who fled, from perſecution and 
ſought an aſylum at the extremity. of the 
-world, where they-might be free to live, 
and follow. their-opinions ;; that it was of 


their own accord that thoſe, new coloniſts 
AG © | put 


- * 
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put themſelves under the protection of 
England; that the mutual relationſhip, 
ſpringing from this connection, was ex- 
preſſed in their charter, and that the right 
of impoſing or exacting a revenue of any 
kind was not comprized in them. 
From this ſubject we paſſed to a more 
ntereſting one; the form of government 
which ſhould be given to each ſtate; for it 
is only on account of the future, that it is 
neceſſary to take a retroſpect of the paſt, 
The revolution has taken place, and the 
republic is beginning; it isan infant newly 
born, the queſtion is how to nouriſh, and 
tear it to maturity. I expreſſed to Mr. 
Adams ſome anxiety for the foundations 
on which the new conſtitutions are formed, 
and particularly on that of Maſſachuſſets. 
Every citizen, ſaid I, every man who pays 
taxes, has a right to vote in the election of 
repreſentatives, who form the legiſlative - 
body, and who may be called the ſovereign 
power. All this is very well for the preſent 
moment, becauſe every citizen is pretty 
equally at his eaſe, or may be ſo in a ſhort 
time, but the ſucceſs of commerce, and 
even of agriculture, will introduce riches 


man near him, he dwindles into a clown. 
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amongſt yon, and Tiches will pirdduce i 1ne- 
quality of fortunes; and of property, Now, 
wherever this inequality exiſts, the real 
force will invariably be on the fide of pro- 
perty ; ſo that if the influenoe in govern- 
ment be not proportioned to that property, 
there will always be a contrariety, a com- 
bat between the form of government, and 
its natural tendency, the right. will be on 
one fide, and the power on the other; the 
balance then ean only exiſt between the 

two equally dangerous extremes, of arifto- | 
eracy and anarely. Beſides, the ideal worth 
of men muſt ever be comparative anin- 
dividual without property is a diſcontented 

citizen, when the ſtate is poor; place a rich 


What will reſult then one day, from veſt- 
_ ing the right of election in this claſs of 

citizens ? 'The ſource of civit broils, or cor- 
' Tuption, perhaps both at the ſame time. 
The following was pretty nearly the an- 
ſwer of Mr. Adams, Tam: very ſenſible of 
the force of your. objections; we are not 
what we ſhould” be, we ſhould labour ra- 
ther for the future than for the preſent 


moment. -Þ build a: euer; houſe, and 
have 


* 
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ha ve infant children; Iought doubtleſs to 
conſtruct their apartments with an eye to 

the time in which they ſhall be grown up 
and married: but we have not negleGed: 
this precaution. In the firſt place, I muſt 
inform you, that this new conſtitution was 
propoſed and agreed to in the molt legiti- 
mate mannerof whichthere is anyexample 
ſince the days; of Lycurgus. A committee 
5 choſen from the members of the legiſlative 
body, then exiſting, and which might be 
conſidered as a proviſional government, 
was named to prepare a new code of laws. 
As ſoon as it was prepared, each county or 
diſtrict was required to name a committee 
to examine this plan: it was recommended 
to them to ſend it back at the expiration 
of -a certain time, with their obſervations. _ 
Theſe obſeryations having been diſcuſſed 
by the committee, and the neceſſary alte- 
rations made, the plan was ſent back to 
each particular committee. When they had 
all approved it, they received orders to 
communicate it to the people at large, and 
to demand their ſuffra; ges. If two-thirds of 
the voters approved it, it was to have the 

force of law, and be regarded as the work 
| - of 
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of the 8 theinſelves;! ins; two an 

LD twenty-thouſand ſuffrages, a much greater 
proportion than two-thirds was in favour 
of the new conſtitution. Now theſe were 
the principles on which it was eſtabliſhed : 

a ſtate is never free but when each citizen 
is bound by no law whatever that he has 
not approved of, either by himſelf, or by 
his repreſentatives; but to repreſent ano- 

ther man, it is neceſſary to have been 

elected by bim; every citizen therefore 
ſhould have a part in elections. On the 
other hand, it would be in vain for the 
people to poſſeſs the right of electing re- 
| preſentatives, were they reſtrained in the 
choice of them to a particular claſs; ; It is 
neceſſary t therefore not to require too much 

Property as a qualification for the repre- 

fentatroe of the people. Accordingly the 
houſe of repreſentatives which form the 
legiſlative body, and the true ſovereign, are 
tbe people themſelves repreſented by their 

| delegates. Thus far the government is 

purely democratical ; but it is the perma- 
nent and enlightened. will of the people 


which ſhould conſtitute law, and not the 
1 | : _ paſſions 


* N 
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firſt emotions, and bring them to the teſt 
of enquiry and reffection. This is the im- 
portant buſineſs entruſted. with theGover- 
nor and Senate, who repreſent with us the 


negative power, veſted in England in the 7 


upper-houfe, and even in the crown, with 
this difference only, that in our new con- 


ſtitution the ſenate has a right to reject a 
law, and the governor to ſuſpend the pro- 


mulgation, and return it for a reconſidera- 
ton; but theſe forms complied with, if, 


ater this freth examination,the people per- 
fiſt in their reſolution, and there is then 
not as before, a mere majority, but two- _ 


thirds of the Tuffrages i in fayour of the law, 
the governor : and ſenate are compelled to 


give it their ſanction. Thus this power mo- 
derates without deftroying the- authority 
of the people, and ſuch is the organization 
of our republic, as to prevent the ſprings 
from breaking by too rapid a movement, 
without ever ſtopping them entirely. Now, 

it is here we have given all its weight to 


property. A man muſt have a pretty con- 
Vo n J. 7255 3 37 ng L. 120 . | — 


paſſions | and ſallies to which they a are too . 
ſubject, It 1 15 neceſſary. to moderate their 
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| ſiderable property to vote for a member of 
the Senate; he muſt have a more conſider- 
able one to make himſelf eligible. Thus 
the democracy is pure and entirely in the 
aſſembly, which repreſents the ſovereign; 
and the ariſtocracy, or, if you will, the 

optimacy, is to be found only 1 in. the mode- 
rating power, where it is the more ne- 
ceſſary, as men never watch more care- 
fully over the ſtate than when they have 
a great intereſt in its deſtiny. As to the 


power of commanding armies, it ought 


neither to be veſted in a great nor even in 
a ſmall number of men: the Governor 
alone can employ the forces by ſea and land 
according to the. neceſlity; but the land for- 
ces will conſiſt only in the militia, which, 
as it is compaſed c of the people themſelves, 
can never act i the e * 
5 Such 


EE a A there appears to be 1 ins inaccuracy in 


this account of the converſation, the reader is referred 


to the Conflitution of the Maſſdcbuſſets, as republiſhed in 
| England' with thoſe of the other ſtates, where he wil 
"Js ſee the reſpeQive privileges and powers of the Senate 
and Governor and Council clearly «diſcriminated, which 
are here confounded. The Tranſlator has endeavoured 


» $5% 


io free the original from its obſcurity, the ſenate being 


| there. * overlooked, and its dafies blended with 
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Such was the idea Mr. Adams gave me 
of his own work, * for it is he who had the 
greateſt part in the formation of the new 
laws. It is ſaid, however, that before his 
credit was employed to get them accepted, 
it was neceſſary to combat his private opi- 
nion, and to make him abandon ſyſtems 
in which he loved to ſtray, for leſs ſublime, 
but more practical ble projects. This citizen, 
otherwiſe ſoreſſ pecta ble, has been frequent 
ly reproached with conſulting his library, 
rather than the preſent circumſtances, and. 
of always beginning by the Greeks and 
Romans, to get at the whigs and tories; if 
this be true, 1 ſhaff only ſay | that ſtudy has 
alſo its conveniences, but not ſuch as are 
important, ſince Mr. Samuel Adams, here- 
tofore the enemy « of regular troops, : and the 
noſtextravagant e of the democracy, 

| © 5 e 5 a 
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waere the drift of Mr. Adams' D . 95 3 
"TRANSLATOR. 
1 bebe ſome reaſon to think that the admirable | 
form of government for Maſſachuſſets Bay, is not the 
work of Mr. Samuel Adams, but of Mr. John Adams, 
the preſent Miniſter Plenipotentiary ; from the United ; 
ates, in England. . TRANSLATOR. 
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at preſent employs all his influence to 
maintain an army, and to eftabliſh a mix- 
ed government. Be that as it may, I de- 
parted well content with this converſation, 
which was only interrupted by a glaſs of 
Madeira, a dith of tea, and an old Ame- 
rican General, now a member of Congreſs, 
who lodges with Mr. Adams. | 
I knew that there was a ball at the Che. 
valier de la Luzerne's, which made me leſs 
m a hurry to return thither : it was, how- 
ever, a very agreeable aſſembly; for it was 
given to a private ſociety, on the occaſion 
of a marriage. There qere near twenty 
women, twelve or fourteen of whom were 
| dancers; each of them having her partner, 
as is the cuſtom i in America. Dancing is 
faid t to be at once the emblem of gaiety and 
of love; here it ſcems to be the emblem of 
legiſlation, and of marriage ; of legiſlation, 
inaſmuch as places are marked out, the 
| country dances named, and every proceed- 
ing provided for, calculated and ſubmitted 
to regulation; of marriage, as it furniſhes 
each lady with a partner, with whom ſhe 
Aances the whole evening without being 
W allowed 
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allowed to take another. It is true that 
every ſevere law requires mitigation, and 
that it often happens, that a. young lady 
after dancing the two or three firſt. dances 
with her partner, may make a freſh ghoice, 


 oraccept-of the invitation ſhe has;xeceiv- 
ed; but Kill the compariſon holds good, 


for it is a marriage in the Eurepean faſhion. 


Strangers have generally the privilege of 


being complimented, with the handſomeſt 
women. The Comte de Darnes had Mrs. 
Bingham ; for his partner, and the Vicomte 
de Noailles, Miſs Shippen. Both of them, 


like true philoſophers, teſtified a great Ly 


© Y k 32 


reſpect for the manners of the! cou untry, by 
not quitting 1 their handſame partners the 


57 — the 


whole evenin 3 other- reſpeds th 
were the. admiration of all the aſſembly, 


"I 4 ot 


from the grace and nobleneſs with which 
they danced 4 Im may e eve n aſſert, to the ho- 
nour of x my coun . lt they fitpaſted' a 

ro 


Chief Juſt ce of Ca ina ( (Mr. Teles 
and two "members "of "Congreſs, one of 


whom Ar. Duane) paſſed however for 


being by 1 10 per cent. mote lively than al 


the other dancers. rhe ball was ful- 
ow towards W by al ſupper, 


ſerved. 
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| ſerved/in the manner of coffee, on ſeveral 
different tables. On paſſing into the.din: 
ing room,” the Chevalier! de la Luzerne 
pre nted his hand to Mrs. Morris, and 
gave her the precedence, an honour pretty 
[- generally beſtowed on her, as ſhe is the 
richeſt Wotan in the city, and all ranks 
: dere being equal, men follow their natural 
bent, by y giving | the Preference to riches. 
The ball continued till two in the morn- 
ing. 48 T leafnt che next morning « on rif- 
ing "bor I had ſeen cob „many attacks and 
Vttles the. day Before i not to o have learnt 
to make 2 a tit mely retfeént. 8 
Our ye 5 lks tat ding in u reed of re- 
Our Joungf ol. ding 


Fr Rf 


| poſe aftert their 1 85 and exerciſe of the 
| evening, did no appear at breakfaſt. In 
their Read, w I By d an old Quaker of the 
name 1 nit heh diminutive figure, 
ang. | 4. hy umble and Teanty phyſio iognomy, 
formed: a perfect contraſt to Air, Pendleton. 
1 This Mr. Benenet mayer rather be regarded 
28 the model, than as a ſpecimen of the 
| fea of Quakers; wholly c occupied with the 
welfare e of mankind, his charity s and? [ gene- 
coffin made him be a in 85 conkider 


ation 
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ation in happier times, when the virtues 
alone ſufficed to render the citizen illuſ- 
trious. At preſent the noiſe of arms dea- 
fens the ears againſt the ſighs of charity, | 
and the amor patriæ has prevailed over the 
love of humanity. Benezet, however, ſtill 
exerciſes his bene volence: he came to get 
ſome information reſpecting the new me- 
thods invented in France of reſtoring 
drowned perſons to life. I promiſed not 
only to ſend them to him from Newport, 
but to tranſmit to him ſuch a box, with 
the neceſſaries, as our government has diſ- 
tributed in the ſ@þport towns. Confidence 
being eſtabliſned between us, we fell on 
the topic of the miſeries of war. Friend, 

« ſays he to me, I know thou art a man of 
© letters, and a member of the French 
- Academy: the men of letters ha ve writ- 
« ten a great many good things of late; 
> they have attacked errors and prejudi- ; 
« ces, and, above all, intoleranef; will 
0 they not endea vour too, to diſguſt men 
« with: the horrors of war, and to make 
them live e like friends and bre- 
* thren Pf: 7 5 Thou art not deceived, 
1 2 © Friend, 
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. Friend, Teplied I, when thou buildeſt 
« ſome hope on the progreſs of enlightened 
4 philoſophy. Many active hands are la- 
_ © bouring at the grand edifice of public 
« happineſs; but vainly will they employ 
& themſelves in finiſhing ſome parts of it, 
* as long as there is a deficiency at the 
4 haſe, and that baſe, thou haſt ſaid it, is 
. uni verſal peace. As for intolerance and 
| < perſecution, i it is true that theſe two ene- 
mies of the human race are not bound 
e by ſtrong enough chains; but I will 
4 whiſper a word 1 in thy car, of which 


J « though thou art l acquainted with 
. « the French; "they are out of faſhion ; | I - 
| '@ * ſhould even believe them to be on the 
point of annihilation, but for ſome little 
"6 circumſtances thou art not informed of; 
7 © Wh ch are, that they who attack them are 
© 2620 and then impriſoned, and Abbies of a 
e l thouſand livres a ea Beftowed on 
fach as favour them.” ' N hundred 
'«thouſand livres a year! cried Benezet, 
there is wherewithal to build hoſpitals 


45 and eſtabliſh manufaQures; this doubt- 
2 leſs 
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« eſs is the uſe they make of their riches.” 
No, Friend, replied I, perſecution muſt 
« be kept in pay; though it muſt be con- 


for the moſt ſplendid of theſe perſecutors 


« content themſelveswith giving a penſion 
« of ten or twelve hundred livres to a few 


* ſatirical poets, or journaliſts, enemies of 


.« letters, whoſe works are greatly read; but 
« little ſold.” —« Friend, ſays the Quaker, 
this perſecution is a ſtrange thing: T'ean 
© hardly believe what has happened to 


„myſelf. My father was 2 Frenchman, _ 
and I am a native of thy country. 1s 
© now fixty years, ſince he was obliged to | 

« ſeck an aſylum i in England, taking with 

« him his children, the only treaſure he 


could fave in his misfortunes. Juſtice, 
«or what is ſo called in thy country, or- 
« dered him to be hung in effigy, for 
wy explaining the Goſpel differently 1 from 
«thy prieſts. My father was not much 
© better pleaſed with thoſe of England; 


as wiſhing to get out of the way of all 5 


" hierarchy, he came and ſettled in; this 


2 e where I Ted a happy fe 1 until 
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ce this war broke out. I have long forgot 


* all the perſecutions my family under- 


« went. 1 love thy nation, becauſe it is 
« mild and ſenſible, and as for thee, 


* Friend, I know that thou ſerveſt huma- 


« nity as much as in thy power. When 
cc thou ſhalt get to Europe, engage thy 


1 ec brethren to ſecond thee, and, in the 
4 mean time permit me to place under 
| « thy protection our brethren of Rhode 


« Iſland He then recommended to me 
ſpecifically | the, Quakers. living in that 
ſtate, and who are pretty numerous; after 


which he took lea ve, deſiring my permif- 


ſion to ſend me ſome pamphlets, in bis 
way, which were principally, apologies for 
his ſe. I aflured him I would read them 
with great pleaſure, and he did not fail to 


Lend them the next morning. 


Of whatever ſect a man may be ho is 
e with an ardent love of humanity, 
he is undoubtedly⸗ 2 reſpectable being; but 


I muſt confeſs: that it is difficult to, beſtow 
N upon this ſein. general, that, eſteemwhich 


cannot be refuſed to ſome individuals. The 


4 ow obſeryes. by N of them, of ſaying 


neither 


ny” 
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deither you, nor fr; is far from giving 
them a tone of ſimplicity and candour. 1 
know not whether it be to oompenſate for 
that ſort of ruſticity, that they in general 

aſſume a ſmooth and wheedling tone, 
which i is altogether Jeſuitical. Nor does 

their conduct belie this reſemblance : 

concealing their indifference for the pub- 

lic welfare under the cloak of religion, 
they are ſparing of blood, tis true, eſpe- 
=Y. of their own on wal * but they 
trick 
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we "Th coniritutios of this remark, 1 cannot avoid 
referring to a circumſtance which made a conſiderable 
noiſe at the time, and has been groſsly perverted to 
the diſcredit of American humanity.” "Every reader, 
attentive to the events of the war in that country, 
| miſt recollect the execution of Carliſle and Roberts, 
two conſiderable Quakers, after the evacuation of 
Philadelphia by General Clinton; the barbarity of put- 
ting to death two members of a ſe& ſo peaceable and 
inoffenſive, WhO had not borne arms, and whoſe princi- 
ples forbid an active oppoſition to any form of govern- 
ment, was much enlarged upon. In juſtice to America, 
| and for the benefit of future hiſtoriaus, I ſhall give 
the fact, the truth of which will bear enquiry, as I 
bad it from men of every party and deſeription in that 
city, and leave the deciſion to every impartial man. 
The Qyakers in America, I ſpeak geherally, had long 3 
belied their principles, and covertly and openly done 
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| trick both parties out of. their money, 
and that without either ſhame or decency, 
It is a received maxim in trade, to be- 
5 ware of them, and this opinion, which is 
"© þ w_ ee wil become ll more ne- 
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every W in he power to ent the meaſures 
adopted by a vaſt majority of their countrymen, then 

n poſſeſſion of the government; their ſecret intrigues 
and open. deſiance were long overlooked and borne with, 

1 until danger became ſo critical as to demand ſome pre- 
cautions for the common ſafety. A few of the moſt 
ative ſpirits amongſt cheſe pacific and paſſive ſeQaries 
were arreſted, and ſent. from the immediate icene of 
of action, into Virginia, where they. ſuffered only a 
temporary. reſtraint from miſchief. - Carliſle and Ro- 
berts, though well known for a malignant hatred to 
be cauſe of America, unfortunately for them, eſcaping 
dis temporary exile, continued their clandeſtine prac- 
ices until Genetal Howe got poſſeſſion of the city, 
- - when they no longer ſet any bounds to their inveteracy. 
They: were both employed by the General, or his honeſt 
and grateful agent Mr. Gel/oway, in the adminiſtration 
of the police, or in other words, they undertook, Car- 

| © tifte in particular, to diſcriminate. between the Loyaliſs 
'/  ___ and the Friends to America. |Carlifle granted permiſ- 
_ == ſions to paſs ibe lines, watched at the gates to point 
out obnoxious perſons coming in from the country, | 
4 ho were frequently committed to priſon on his bare 
- '  » ſuggeſtion, and exereiſed, in ſhort, the office of ſub- 
I Bo inquiſitor to Mr. Joſeph Galloway. Nor was this the 1 
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ceſſary. In fact, nothing can be worſe 
than enthuſiaſm in its downfall ; for 
what can be its ſubſtitute, but We 
That monſter ſo well known in Europe, 
finds but too eaſy an acceſs to all religi- 
ons; he found none, however, in a com- 


Pan 


only FE "i Sb * aid the peaceable 
principles of their ſect. General Howe having receiv- 
es information of a party of militia lying in the woods, 
in the county of Bucks, at fixteen miles diſtance, under 
| General Lacy, diſpatched Lieutenant Colonel, Aber- 
crombie with a conſiderable detachment by the Frank- 
fort road to attack them; and one or both of theſe 
harmleſs Quakers, who would not bear arms for- the 
wealth of Britain, conſcientiouſly undertook to conduct 
this man of blood to a ſucceſsful ſurprize and maſſa- 
' cre of their own countrymen. Theſe, and a variety at - 
other facts being proved againſt them, after the evacu- 
ation of the town, where they had the preſumption to 
remain, and there being an evident neceſſity for making 
an example of theſe moſt dangerous of all enemies, 
lenity would have been as ill timed as unjuſt to the 
ſuffering citizens. Such, I am ſorry to fay it, was the 
undoubted conduct of too many of this once refpect- 
able body, during the war, a conduct, which muſt 
not only be condemned by every honourable and feel- 
ing mind, but 1 may venture to ſay is wholly repug- 
nant to the principles of a Lettſom, à Fothergill, a a 
. A William Penn; me it may. be pronounced | 
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pany of young ladies, Who were invited, 
as well as myſelf, to drink tea with Mrs. 
Cunningham. They were well dreſſed, 


ſeemed defirous of pleaſing, and it is fair 


to conclude, that their private ſentiments 


were in uniſon with their appearance. 
The miſtreſs of the houſe is amiable, and 
her converſation graceful and intereſting, 
This aſſembly. recalled. to my mind in 
every reſpect, thoſe of Holland, and Go. 


neva, where one meets with gaiety with- 
out indecency, and the wiſh to en, 


without coquetry. 


On Sunday the roth I kat reſolved to 


make a circuit through the churches, and 


different 


with no intolerant * that in Ns of e! emer- 
gency, no ſociety can endure ſuch members. In oppo- 


ſition, however, to newſpaper reports,. and their cries 


of perſecution, I can myſelf bear teſtimony to the un- 
puniſhed licenſe theſe Quieteſts gave their tongues in 
the very ſeat of Congreſs, and in defiance of the Aſſem- 


bly of the State, and to their oſtentatious diſplay of 
the portraits of the King and Queen of England, 
| which, however, there is every. reaſon to believe, was 
more the reſult of obſtinacy, and the ſpirit, of contta- 


diQion, than of Jan or reaſon, in this ſelfiſh ſet of 
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different places of worſhip. Unluckily 
the different ſes, who agree in neither 
point, take the ſame hour to aſſemble the 
faithful, ſo that in the morning I was only 
able to viſit the Quakers meeting, and in 
the afternoon the church of England. 
The hall the Quakers meet in is ſquare; 
there are, on every ſide, and parallel with 
the walls, benches and deſks, by which 
means they are placed oppoſite to each 
other, without either altar or pulpit to 
attract the attention. As ſoon as they are 
aſſembled, one of the more elderly makes 
an extempore prayer, of whatever comes 
uppermoſt in his mind; ſilence is then 
obſerved until ſome man or woman feels 
inſpired, -and riſes to ſpeak. Travellers 

muſt be taken at their word, however ex- 

traordinary their motives. Like Arioſto, 

I ſhall recount prodigies, diro naraviglia; 
but it is a fact that I arrived at the moment 
à woman was done holding forth; ſhe was 
followed by a man who talked a great deal 
of nonſenſe about internal grace, the illu- 
mination of the: ſpirit, and the other dog- 
mas b of his e Which he eat about, 
but 
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but-took ſpecial care not to explain them; 
and at. length finiſhed his diſcourſe to the 
great. content of the brethren, and the 


ſiſterhood, who had all of them a very in- 
attentive and liſtleſs air. After ſeven or 


eight minutes ſilence, an old man went on 
his knees, dealt us out a very unmeaning 
prayer, and diſmiſſed the audience.“ 


| the Mention Jus bien magic; wide is the = 
prints of the new ſect of haters in Maſſachuſſets Bay, 
who carry their. frantic orgies to ſtill more ridiculous 


and licentious exceſſes than the priſtine Quakers, with 


George Fox. at their head; but I have ſeen no notice 
taken of another, which ſprung up at Rhode Iſland 
about the year 1780. . A very comely young woman is, 
- or pretends to be, impreſſed with the belielf that ſhe is 

in her perſon the ſaviour of the world revived, and travels 
from place to place, attended by twelve young men, 
whom ſhe calls ber apoſiles ; who, if the general aſſer- 
tion be credited, have literally followed the precept of 


- <4 making eunuchs of themſelves for Chriſt's ſake.” 
. General Gates told me he heard her preach at Rhode. 
Iſland, and I made an attempt to hear her at Philadel- 
phia in October 1782, but the crowd was ſo great, 
4 and, what is very uncommon in America, ſo turbulent, 


that it was impoſſible to get near the place of worſhip. 


Two of her apoſtles came to the houſe I boarded in, 
do obtain lodgings for her, and ſome of the brethren ; 


| by which means I had an opportunity of ſeeing a ſpeci- 
men of them, but they would enter into no converſa- 


on 
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On quitting this melancholy, homeſpun 
aſſembly, the ſervice of the Engliſh church 
appeared to me a ſort of opera, as well for 
the muſic as the decorations : a handſome 
pulpit placed before a handſome organ; a 
handſome miniſter in that pulpit, reading, 
| ſpeaking, and ſinging with a grace entirely | 
theatrical, a number of young women an- 
ſwering melodiouſly from the pit and boxes, 
(for the two ſide galleries form a ſort of 
boxes) a ſoft and agreeable vocal muſic, 
with excellent ſonatas, played alternately 
on the organ; all this compared to the 
quakers, the anabaptiſts, the preſbyterians, 
&. appeared to me rather like a little 
paradiſe itſelf, than as the road to it. 
If however we conſider the different 
ſects, whether rigid or frivolous, but 
all imperious, all excluſive, we think 
ve ſee men reading in the great book of 
mature, like Montauciel at his leſſon, 

Vor. I. | „„ when 
ton; they ein handſome young men, the young- 5 
el not above nineteen, with large round flapped hats, 
nd long flowing ſtrait locks, with a ſort of melan- 
choly wildneſs in their-countenances, and an effeminate, 
x efted air, which ſeemed to juſtify the truth of what 


: Irene literally to be their unfortunate ſituation. 
: TRANSTAT ok. 
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= . when inſtead of vous etes un blanc bec, he 
perſiſts in repeating trompette bleſſe. It is 
; a million to one that a man ſhould hit upon 
N a line of writing without knowing how to 
* ſpell his letters: but, ſhould he come to 
aſk your aſſiſtance, beware how you med- 
dle with him; it is better to leave him in 
his error than to cut throats with him. 
I ſhall only mention my dinner this day 
at Mrs. Powell's, to ſay that it was excel- 
| lent and agreeable in every reſpect. The 
converſation carried us ſo far into the 
evening, that it was near eleven when ! 
returned home, 
M. de la Fayette had mods: a party with 
the Vicomte de Noailles and the Comte de 
Damas, to go the next morning, firſt to 
German- Town (which the two latter hac 
not yet ſeen) and from thence to the olc 
camp at M bitemarſb. Though I had alreach 
viewed the former, I had no objection te 
going over it a ſecond time, beſides that 
was curious to ſee the compleat White 
& Taye” _ marſh 


8 For this allufigh the g feader is referred to t 
- humorous priſon ſcene, en Meontauciel and ti 
Deferter, in the comic "opera of that name. Montauci 
is the Skirmiſh of the * theatre, in their co 
£ 2 the French. TRANSLATO 
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attempt of the 7th of October. As this was 
a bold poſition which the Engliſh never 


dared to attack, it is very celebrated in the 
American army, where they aſſert that 
they had no other entrenchment than two 


redoubts. The fact is, that the poſition is 


excellent, and does great honour to Gene- 


ral Waſhington, who could diſcover it, as 
f by inſtint, through thoſe woods with 
which the country was then covered; but 
it is no leſs true, that General Howe had 
every reaſon for not attacking it, Ad, 
amongſt others, fpr the following: deſcend- 
ing from the heights of German-Town, 


of them, to the weſt, is a pretty high hill, 

the foot of which is watered by » vated, 
with ſteep banks, which turns towards the 
north and protects the right of the camp. 


eminence, with four hundred men, who 
Cheſnut-hill, from a little church of 


behind this eminence? and behind the 


— 
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marſh. It is that which was occupied by 
General Waſhington after the unſucceſsful 


there are very thick woods; on coming out 
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dix pieces of cannon were placed on this 
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formed. an advanced pon. It is called 
that name, ſituated on its ſummit ; 
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woods which ſtretch from caſt to weſt, the 


ground riſes conſiderably, and forms two 
hills with a gentle declivity, which com- 
mands Cheſnut church; here the army 
was encamped. Theſe hills are only ſepa- 
rated by a ſmall bottom; each ſummit was 
fortified with a redoubt, and the ſlope of it 
defended by an abattis. The hill on the 
left was ſtill further protected by a rivulet, 


which might be encreaſed at pleaſure, as 


it ran behind the camp, and it was eaſy to 
make the dams neceſſary for raiſing the 
waters. The front of this poſition, tis 
true, is covered with wood; but theſe 
woods terminate at three hundred yards 
from the line formed abreaſt; an enemy 
therefore muſt ha ve come out of them un- 
covered, and how get through. a wood 
where there is no road, and which was 
filled with militia and rifle-men ? J pointed 
out the more minutely all the advantages 
of this poſition, that I might amuſe myſelf 
in exaggerating them to M. de la Fayette, 
to convince him that he was a Gaſcon 3s 
| well as the reſt of them. He owned 
to me that the camp was a good one, 


and that if the Erni had given them 
n room 


in in his government of St. Domingo. 
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room for pleaſantry, it was only by inſert- 
ing in their relations that the rebels were 
ſo well entrenched that it was impoſſible to 
attack them. But we were unanimous in 
our concluſion, that the more reſpectable 

this poſition was, the more honour it did 
to General Waſhington, who had divined, 


rather than diſcovered it. This was really 


an eagle's-eye view, for it ſeems as if he 
muſt have hovered above: the trees to ex- 
amine the ground concealed by them. 

Having taken our view, we returned 
briſkly to the Chevalier de la Luzerne's, 


where dinner came very a propos, after be- 


ing eight hours on horſeback, and riding 

ſix and thirty miles. In the afternoon we 
drank tea with Miſs Shippen. This was 
the firſt time, ſince my arrival in America, 
that I had ſeen muſic introduced into ſo- 
ciety, and mix with its amuſements. Mz/ 
— re on the harpſichord, and 


RE played 


W 4.0 nd — 4 - 7 <4 4 


* See General Howe 8 account of his attempt upon this 
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+ Miſs Rutledge | is FER married to M. de Mar- 
bois, who is at preſent Secretary to M. de la Luzerne 


— 
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played very well. Miſs Shippen ſung with 
timidity, but with a pretty voice. Mr. Ot- 
taw, Secretary to M. de la Luzerne, ſent 
for his harp ||, he accompanicd Miſs Ship- 
pen and played ſeveral pieces. Muſic na- 
turally leads to dancing: the Vicomte de 
Noailles, took down a violin, which was 
-mounted with harp ſtrings, and he made 
the young ladies dance, whilſt their mo- 
thers and other grave perſonages chattedin | 
another room. When muſic, and the fine 
arts come to proſper at Philadelphia; when 
ſociety once becomes eaſy and gay there, 
and they learn to accept of pleaſure when 
it preſents itſelf, without a formal invita- 
tion, then may foreigners enjoy all the 
advantages peculiar to their manners and 
government, without in _ thing 


© Da _ 
4 


i He i is now Conful 1 and Charge des Affaires 
at Philadelphia in the abſence of the Chevalier de la 
Luzerne. The Chevalier does not return to Ame - 
rica, being appointed to the government of St, Domin- 
go, and no o other * is yet named. 

TRANSLAT 08. 

8 It is very certain that any perſon educated in 
Europe, and accuſtomed to the luxury of muſic and 
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The 12th, in the morning, a new caval- 


cade, and a new reconnoitring party. M. 
de la Fayette was to do the honours of 


this. The juſt intereſt he inſpires, has 


ziven ſtill more celebrity to an event, of 
itſelf ſingular enough. The alliance with 
France being already public in June 
1778, it ſeemed probable that the Eng- 


liſh would not delay the evacuation of 
Philadelphia. In this ſtate of things, 


though it was General Waſhington's bu- 


ſineſs to riſque nothing, it was important 
| nevertheleſs 


the fine arts, and to their enjoyment in the two capitals 
of France and England, muſt find a great void in theſe 


particulars in America. This the Tranſlator experi- 
enced during his reſidence in that country, and felt the 
contraſt with greater force on his return to Europe. 


After a long abſence, in which he heard ſcarcely any 
other muſic than church hymns, the cannon, and the 


drum; or viewing any paintings but the little ſketches 


of Cimetiere, or the portraits of Peele, at Philadelphia: 
on his arrival at Bourdeaux after the peace, the com- 
mon orcheſtra at the theatre afforded him more exqui- 
ſite delight than he had ever felt from one of Haydon's 
beſt ſymphonies at Bach's, or than he could now feel 
perhaps at the Weſtminſter commemoration of Handel; 
and the very moderate exhibition at the Louvre, was, 
to him, a groups of Raphaels, Titians, and Vandykes. 
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canirthetets. to watch the motions of the 
enemy. M. de la Fayette received orders 
to march from Valley Forge, with two 
thouſand infantry, fifty dragoons, and as 
many ſavages, tq pa the Schuylkill, and 
take poſt on a height called Barrenbill, 
about twelve miles diſtant from Philadel- 
phia. 'The poſition was critical, he might 
be attacked, or turned, by three different 
roads; but M. de la Fayette guarded the 
moſt direct of the three; a Brigadier Ge- | 
neral of militia, named Potter, had orders 
- to watch the ſecond, and patroles kept an 
eye upon the third, which was the moſt 
cireuitous. Though theſe precautions 
ſeemed ſufficient at firſt ſight, they muſt 
not have been deemed ſoby General Howe; 
for he thought he had now fairly caught 
the Marquis, and even carried his gaſconade 
ſo far as to invite ladies to meet him at 
ſupper the next day, and whilſt the prin- 


N "ey of the officers were at the play,* 
_— he 


The Engliſh had brought with them from New 
York, a company of players, and the officers them- 
| ſelves frequently performed the principal characters 
—[An excellent trait this for the future hiſtorians of 
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he put in movement the main body of his 
forces, which he marched in three co- 
lumns. The firſt, commanded by General 
Howe in perſon, took the direct road to 
Barrenhill, paſſing by Schuylkill Falls, and 
keeping along the river; the ſecond, led 
by General Grey, kept the high road of 
German-Town, and was to fall on M. de 
la Fayette's left flank; the third, under 
the orders of General Grant, made a long 
circuit, marching firſt by Frankfort, then 
turning upon Oxford, to reach the only 
ford by which the Americans could re- 
treat. 4 

This 3 march, was executed 
the more eaſily, as the Engliſh had poſitive 
intelligence that the militia did not occupy 
the poſt aſſigned them. . Fortunately for 
M. de la Fayette, two officers had ſet out 
early from the camp to go into the Jerſeys, 
where they had buſineſs; theſe officers 
having Rey fallen in with two 

columns 


the civil war, as well as the meſchianza, that illuſtrious 
att of folly and infatuation ; facts truly charaQeriſtic 


of the diſſipation, and decline of a great people. 
TRANSLATOR] 


ſavages he had with him, were placed in 


8 rabbits. F ifty Engliſh dragoons, who had 
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columns of the enemy, reſolved to return 
to the camp through the woods, as quick 
as poſſible. General Howe's column was 
not long in reaching the advanced poſts of 
M. de la Fayette ; which gave riſe to a 
laughable enough adventure. The fifty 


an ambuſcade, in the woods, after their 
manner, that is to ſay, lying as cloſe as 


never ſeen any Indians, marching at the 
head of the column, entered the wood 
where they were hid, who on their part 
had never ſeen dragoons. Up they ſtart, 
raiſing a horrible cry, throw down their 
arms, and eſcape by ſwimming acroſs the 
Schuylkill. The dragoons, on the other 
hand, as much terrified as they were, 
turned about their horſes, and did not 
recover their panic till they got back to 
Philadelphia. M. de la Fayette, now find- 
ing that he was turned, concluded very 
juſtly like a warrior, that the column 
marched againſt him would not be the firſt 
to make the attack, and that it would wait 
till the other was in readineſs. He imme- 
: | diately 
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diately changed his front, therefore, and 
took a good poſition oppoſite the ſecond 
column, having before him Barrenhill 
Church, and behind him the opening 
which ſerved as a retreat. But he had 
ſcarcely occupied this poſition before he 
learnt that General Grant was on his 
march to the Schuylkill Ford, and was al- 
ready nearer to.it than himſelf. Nothing 
remained but to retreat: but the only road 
he had, made him approach the column of 
General Grant, and expoſed him to be at- 
tacked by it in front, whilſt Grey and 
Howe fell upon his rear. The road, tis 
true, ſoon. turning to the left, became ſe- 
parated by a ſmall valley, from that Ge- 
neral Grant was on, but this valley itſelf 
was croſſed by ſeveral roads, and it muſt, 
in ſhort, be traverſed to reach the Ford. In 
this ſituation, his own greatneſs of mind 
alone ſuggeſted to the young ſoldier the 
proper conduct, as well as conſummate - 
experience could poſſibly have done. He 
knew that more honour is loſt, than time 
gained, in converting a retreat into a flight. 
He continued his march, therefore, in ſo 
tranquil | 
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tranquil and regular an order, that he im- 
poſed on General Grant, and made him 
believe, that he was ſuſtained by Waſh- 
ington's whole army, which was waiting 
for him at the end of the defile. On the 
| other hand, Howe himſelf, on arriving on 
the heights of Barrenhill, was deceived by 
the firſt manceuvre of M. de la Fayette; 
for ſeeing the Americans in line of battle, 
on the very ſpot where the ſecond column 
was to appear, he imagined it was General 
Grey who had got poſſeſſion of this poſi- 
tion, and thus loſt ſome minutes in looking 
through his glaſs, and in ſending to re- 
connoitre. General Grey alſo loſt time in 


5 waiting for the right and left columns. 


From all theſe miſtakes it followed, that 
M. de la Fayette had the opportunity of 
effecting his retreat, as if by enchant- 
ment, and he paſſed the river with all his 
artillery, without loſing a man. Six alarm 


guns, which were fired at the army, on 


the firſt news of this attack, ſerved, I be- 
lie ve, to keep the enemy in awe, who im- 
agined the whole American army were in 
cerca The —— after finding the 

bird 


— 
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bird flown, returned to Philadelphia, ſpent 
with fatigue, and aſhamed of having done 
nothing. The ladies did not ſee M. de 
la Fayette, and General Howe himſelf 
arrived too late for ſupper. | 
In reciting this affair, I give at the 
ſame time an account of my ride, for I 
followed the exact road of the left co- 
lumn, which leads to Schuylkill Falls, 
where there is a ſort of ſcattered village, 
compoſed of ſeveral beautiful country 
houſes; amongſt others, that of the Che- 
valier de la Luzerne.“ A ſmall creek 


which 


* The beautiful banks of the Schuylkill are every 
| where covered with elegant country houſes; amongſt 
others thoſe of Mr. Penn, the late proprietor, Mr. 
Hamilton, and Mr. Peters, late Secretary to the Board 
of War, are on the moſt delightful ſituations. The 
| taſty little box of the laſt gentleman is on the moſt 
enchanting ſpot that nature can embelliſh, and beſides, - 
the variegated beauties of the rural banks of the Schuyl- 
kill, commands the Delaware, and the ſhipping mount- 
ing and deſcending it, where it is joined at right an- 
gles by the former. From hence is the moſt romantic 
ride up the river to the Falls, in which the oppoſite _ 
bank is likewiſe ſeen beautifully interſperſed with the 
country houſes of the opulent citizens of the capital. 
On your arrival at the Falls, every little knowl or 


; 


EE 


which falls into the Schuylkill, the height 

of ten or twelve feet, the mills turned by 
this creek, the trees which cover its 
banks, and thoſe of the Schuylkill, form 
a moſt pleaſing landſcape, which would 
not eſcape the pencil of Robert and Le 
Prince. 


| ES: ; This 
eminence is occupied by one of theſe charming re- 
1 treats; amongſt which General Mi Nin s ſtands con- 
ſpicuous, nor is the exterior belied. by the neatneſs, 
the abundance, and hoſpitality which reign within the 
eaſy politeneſs, the attention, good ſenſe, gaiety, and 
information of the owner; the order, arrangement, and 

elegance of Mrs. Mifflin, who ſtill adhering to her ſect, 
which her huſband renounced for “ the ear- piercing 
; fife and ſpicit-ſtirring drum,” poſſeſſes all its excellen- 
cies, and is what a moſt amiable female Quaker ought 
io be, render this (and I ſpeak from knowledge and gra- 
titude) a moſt delicious abode. Below: this houſe, and 
cloſe to the Falls, is a building erected by Mr. John 
_ Dickinſon, the celebrated author of the Farmer's Let- 
ters, for a ſeleQ ſociety of friends, who held a weekly 
meeting there, - before the war, during the ſeaſon for 
eating ſhad. Good humour, harmony, and good ſenſe, 
are ſaid to have characteriſed theſe meetings, preſided 
| by this eminent and amiable man, whoſe figure, coun- 
tenance, and manners always reminded me of the urba- 
ni ity and virtues ſo characteriſticallyʒ portrayed in the 
perſon of the lamented, great, good man, Lord Rock- 
| ingham. 5 | TRANSLATOR: 
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This expedition not being ſo long as 
that of the other day, left me two hours at 
my diſpoſal; and I employed them in viſit- 
ing the left of the Engliſh lines which I 
had not yet ſeen. M. de Gimat was ſo good 
as to ſeparate from the reſt of the company, 
and inſtead of returning to Philadelphia, 
we kept to the right, to follow the lines, as 
far as the Schuylkill. I found that from 
the centre, to the left, their poſition was 
nothing leſs than advantageous, particu- 
larly near a burnt houſe, towards which I 
ſhould have directed my attack had I been 
in the way of making one. From a ridge 
of ground where indeed the Engliſh- had 
formed a ſemicircular battery towards thy: 
Schuylkill, the glacis is againſt the lines ; 
ſo that the aſſailant might firſt march 
under cover, and then command the bat- 
teries which defend them. To the left 
and cloſe to the Schuylkill, the ground 
has ſuddenly a very conſiderable riſe, of 
which the Engliſh did not fail to avail 
themſelves, by conſtructing a large re- 
doubt, and a battery; but this ſummit it- 
ſelf is commanded, and taken in reverſe 
by the hei ghts on the other fide of the 
river, 
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one takes in America, one is aſtoniſhed 


tempt in which the Engliſn affected to hold 
their enmies, and the extreme precautions 


coup d il which the banks of the Schuyl- 


. ſouth to return to Philadelphia. 


-  Luzerne's, which was augmented by the 
arrival of the Comte de Cuſtine and the M. 
de Laval. In the evening we took them to 

ſee the Preſident of the Congreſs, who was 
not at home, and then to Mr. Peter's the 


was my firſt viſit. His houſe is not large, 
nor his office of great importance; for every 


thing which is not in the power of the 


ticular ſtate, much more than on Congreſs; 
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river. Be this as it may, theſe works 
were. ſufficient to ſecure an army of fif. 
teen thouſand men, againſt one of ſeven 
or at moſt eight thouſand. - At every ſtep 


at the ſtriking contraſt between the con- 
they took on every occaſion. 

Nothing can equal the beauties of the 
kill preſent, in deſcending towards the 


I found a pretty numerous company aſ- 
ſembled at dinner at the Chevalier de la 


Secretary to the Board of War, to whom it 


General of the Army, depends on each par- 


- but 
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but he paſſeſſes what is. preferable to all 
the departments in the world, an amiable ' 
wife, the Marquis might have added, very 


jeautiful];excellent health, a good voide, 


and great gaiety and humour. We con- 


yverſed ſome time together, and he ſpoke 


of the American army with as much free- 


dom as. good ſenſe. He confeſſed that for- 


merly their army knew no diſcipline, and 
he inſiſted ſtrongly onqthe abligations they 
owed to the Baron ite Soeubtn, who pet- 


formed the duties: of Inſpectof - General. 
Paſſing then to the eulogium of Meſſieurs 
de Fleury, du) Portal, and all the French 


officers who had ſerved: i in the late i cam- ; 
paigns, he obſerved, chat / thoſe who offer- 


ed their iſervice in the beginning, had 


not given a very advantageous idea f 
their country. They were almoſt all fun- 


niſhed, however, with letters of recom- 
wendation from the Governors or Com- 


mandants of our colonies; in which they : 
ſem to me very reprehenſible. The 


veaknefs which prevents men from re- 


uſing a letter of recommendation, or the 


dire of e Fans rid of a A for 1 
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8 particularly thofe of South Carolina, whom, without 
RT any invidious compariſon, he would have found men 
FE of the greateſt liberality and underſtanding: as firm | in 

2 their principles, and as ready to hazard their lives i in 
the defence of their liberty, as the moſt zealous inha- 
bitant of New England; they poſſeſſed, in general, 
all the taſte, FR and enlightened knowledge of 
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a fellow; —— gets the better of jut. 
tice and good faith; we deceive, we ex- 
poſe the reputation of our allies, but we 
_ ſtill more eſſentially betray the intereſts of 

our country, whoſe honour and character 
are thus ſhamefully proſtituted. 


1: ſhall only ſpeak of Mr. Price, with 
whom we drank tea and ſpent the even- 


ing, to bear witneſs to the generoſity of 


this gallant man, who, born in Canada and 


always attached to the French, lent two 


hundred thouſand livres, hard money, to 
M. de Corny, whom the court had ſent 
with fifty thouſand livres only, to make 
proviſion for our amp. 

The 13th, I went with the Genn 
de la Luzerne, and the F rench travellers, 


to 41 with the Southern * 
2; 41. Dan 5 Mleſſieurs 


"i T he and: os Chatteltux ſeems unfortunately 
to have known but little of the Southern Delegates 
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Meſſieuts Sharp, Flowy, + and Maddi fon, 
were the neareſt to me; I converſed a 
Nene deu WR FO and was much ſa- 


"it 3: $474 2.6 2 3 tisfied 


poliſhed Leite In Mr. Raniſay, he would have 
found a cultivated underſtanding, a perſevering mind, 
and an active enthuſiaſm, founded on a thorough 
knowledge: of the cauſe he was engaged in, and the 
moſt perfect conviction of its rectitude. In Mr. Hard, 
the fire and zeal of a gentleman republican, filled with 


indignation at the violence and exceſſes he had cit. 


neſſe d in the Engliſh Government. In Mr. Rutladęe, 
a manly, principled determination to riſk and ſuffer 
every thing, rather than. again ſubmit to the yoke of 
Britain, with elegant ideas of the enjoyments of lite, 
and all the domeſtic virtues. 10 Mr. Aribur Midale- 
| in, the plaineſt manners with the moſt tefined tlie; 
great reading, and knowledge of the world, concealed 
under the reſerve of the mildeſt, and moſt: modeſt na- 
ture; a complete philanthropiſt, but the firmeſt patriot 5 
cool, ieady,. and unmoved at the general wreck af 
property and fortune, as far 3 as he was perſonally con- 
cerned; but with a heart melting for the ſuffering and 


woes of others. He would have found him, in ſhort, | 


a model of private: worth, and public virtue, a good | 
citizen; a good father, and an exemplary huſband, ac- 


compliſhed in the letters, in the. ſciences, and. fine- arts, 


well acquainted with the manners and the courts. of 
Europe, from whence he has tranſplanted to his coun- 
ry nothing but their embelliſtiments and virtues. I 
ſpeak of him (with enthuſiaſm, for he really excited my 
admiration. He had. made a handſome collins, of 
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tisfied. with their converſation. But I was 


ſtill more fo with that-I had in the after- 


noon. at Mrs. Meredith's, General Cadwal- 


_ lagder's daughter: this was the firſt time I 


had ſeen this amiable family, although the 
Chevalier de la Luzerne was very inti- 
mate with them; but they had only juſt 
arrived from the country, where General 
Cadwallader was ſtill detained by buſi- 


neſs. It is this gentleman who had a duel 
with Mr. Chace, formerly a Delegate for 
Maryland, and ſeverely wounded him in 
the Jaw with a piſtol ſhot. Mrs. Mere- 


dith has three or four ſiſters, or ſiſters-in- 


law. Z 5 was aſtoniſhed at the freedom 


and gaiety which reigned in this family, 


and b not having known them 

ooner. I chattered more, particularly 
with Mrs. Meredith, who — * 
| me very amiable and well informed. 


a 3 in Ty, — aki . 


mutilated and deſtroyed by the ruffian hands of the Eu- 
ropean ae h took. deer of his houſe in 
een 1 F ANSLAToR. 


7 There nn Wa an error in this name, but as the 


Tranffator can' find no ſimilitude between it, and that 


of any of _ Bs: v elta, he has inſerted it 
mar. deere, 
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the courſe of an hour we talked of litera- 
ture, poetry, romances, and above all, 
hiſtory; I found ſhe knew that of France 
very well; the compariſon between Fran- 
cis I. and Henry IV. between Turenne 
and Condé, Richelieu and Mazarine, 
ſeemed familiar to her, and ſhe made them 
with much grace, wit and underſtanding. 
Whilſt J was talking with Mrs. Mere- 
dith, Mr. Lynch had got poſſeſſion of 
Miſs Polly Cadwallader, who had like- 
wiſe made a conqueſt of him, inſomuch 
that the Chevalier de la Luzerne was 
| much entertained at the enthuſiaſm with 
which this company hed inſpired. us, and 


ain ſofter acquainted with them. It : 
muſt be. acknowledged, with regard tio 
the ladies who compoſe it, that none of EE 
them is what may be called handſome; - | 
this mode of expreſſion is, perhaps, a lit- 

tle too circuitous for the Ameripan wo- 
men, but if they have wit enough to 
comprehend, and good ſenſe enough. to 
be flattered with it, their enlogina Will | 
be WNT Long 57 g | 
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I know not how it happened, that ſince 
wy: arrival in Philadelphia, I had not yet 
ſeen Mr. Payne, that author ſo celebrated 
in America, and throughout Europe, by 
his excellent work, entitled, Common Senſe, 


and ſeveral other political pamphlets. Mr. 
de la Fayette and I had aſked the permiſ- 
ſion of an interview for the 14th in the 


morning, and we waited on him accord- 
ingly with Colonel Laurens. I diſcovered, 

at his apartments, all the attributes of a 
man of letters; a room pretty much in diſ- 


order, duſty furniture, and a large table 
covered with books lying open, and ma- 


nuſeripts begun. His perſon was in a cor- 


reſpondent dreſs, nor did his phyſiognomy 


belie the ſpirit that reigns throughout his 
works. Our converſation was agreeable 


and animated, and ſuch'as to form a con- 
nexion between us, for he has written to 


me ſince my departure, and ſeems deſirous 
of maintaining a conſtant correſpondence. 
His exiſtence at Philadelphia is ſimilar to 
that of thoſe political writers in England, 


.. who have obtained nothing, and have 
neither credit enough in the ſtate, nor 


4711-200 political weight to obtain a part 


in 
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in the affairs of government. Their 
works are read with more curioſity than 
confidence, their projects being regarded 
rather as the play of imagination, than as 
well concerted plans, and ſufficient in 
credit ever to produce any real effect; 

theirs is always conſidered as the work of 
an individual, and not that of a party; 
information may be drawn from them, but 


not conſequences; accordingly we obſerve, > 
that the influence of theſe authors i is. more 
felt 1 in the ſatirical, than in the dogmati- 


cal ſtyle, as it is eaſier for them to decry 
other men's opinions, than to eſtabliſh 
their own. This is more the caſe with 

Mr. Pane than any body ; ; for having for- 
merly held: a 


triotiſm and his talents are unqueſtionable, 
it is natural to conclude that the vivacity 
of his imagination, and the independence 
of his character, render him more calcu- 
lated for reaſoning on affairs; than for 


conduQing hem.“ Another literary man, 


J f 


3 Mr. Payne has ſince written a very intereſting 


pamphlet on the finances of | America, entitled, the 


ſ in government, he has 
now no connection with it; and as his pa- 


— 
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as much reſpected, though leſs celebrat- 
ed, e, _ dinner; ; this was Mr. 


EN bo . an . to the Hilory Fg the 3 
Revolution by the Abbe Raynal; and ſeveral other 
_ which confirm the reputation he ſo juſtly 
acquired by his firſt production. — The author 
is inaccurate i in this particular, the Criſis was a ſort of 
periodical publication, many numbers of which had 
appeared previous even to the arrival of the French 
N | army in America, and. was adapted by Mr. Payne to 
every great houſe, or criſis of the government, whe - 
ther favourable, or unfavourable; either to urge to 
energy, and as 4 ſpur againſt ſupineneſs, or to give a 
countenance to misfortune, and ſtimulate to freſh ex- 
ertions ; the ſubject of finance wag only the occaſional 
topic of one number of the Criſis, and ſo great was 
the weight of this writer, 'whoſg ſituation was very 
different indeed from that of an Engliſh pamphleteer, | 
| however ingenious the compariſon, that on great emer- 
gencies, where , almoſt deſpondency might be looked 
for, the whole continent waited with ſuſpenſe for con- 
| ſolation and council from . Common Senſe, his general 

appellation. His productions were inſtantly publiſhed . 
in every town,. of every- ſtate, (for every town has a 
newſpaper) on grey, brown, yellow, and black, but 
ſeldom on white paper, a very rare commodity; the 
people took freſh courage, and, © have you read the 
Criſis,” was the ſpecific againſt every political appre- | 
| henſion. In ſhort, never was a writer better calculated 
| for the meridian under which he wrote, or who knew 
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Wilſon, whom I have already mentioned: 
his houſe and library are in the beſt or- 
der; he gave us an excellent dinner, and 
received us with a plain and eaſy polite- 
nefs. Mrs. Wilfon did the honours of 
the table with all poſſible attention; but 
we Were particularly ſenſible to the mark 
of it ſhe gave us, by retiring after the de- 
ſert, for then the dinner aſfumed an air 
of gaiety. Mr. Peters, the miniſter at war, 
gave the ſignal of joy and liberty by fa- 
youring us with a ſong of his compoſition, 
ſo jolly, and ſo free, that I mall diſpenſe 
with giving either a tranflation or an ex- 
tract. This was really a very excellent 
ſong. He then ſung another more chaſte, 


and more muſical; ; a very fine Italian 
| contabile. 


how to adapt himſelf n more happily to every circum- 
ſtance. Conſidering the wonderful effect of his pam- 
phlet of Common Senfe, known to every man in 
America, and the univerſal aſcendency he had juſtly 
xquired/over the minds of the people, it is impoſſible, 
in a general diſtribution of caſes, to appreciate the ſhare | 
Mr, Payne had in producing this momentous revolution. 
| vere the height of injuſtice, and ingratitude, to rob 
kim of that ſhare of glory, which if not his only, is 

at leaſt his rs e e T RANSLA TOR. 
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| eontabile. + Mr. Peters i is, unqueſtionably, 


the Miniſter of the two worlds, who has 
' the. beſt voice, and who ſings the beſt, the 


pathetic and the bouffon. J was. told that 

the preceding year there were ſome private 
concerts at Philadelphia, where he ſung, 
amongſt other pieces of comie operas, a 


burleſque part in a very pleaſant trio, by 
himſelf, which he ſeaſoned with all the 


humorous ſtrokes uſual on ſuch*occaſions, 


and afforded the higheſt amuſement to the 


_ company, ſo that this was not the time for 


ſaying, one cannot loſe a kingdom more gatly, 


but, it is impoſſible to be more gay in forming 


à republic. After this, conclude from par- 
ticulars to generals, judge of whole na- 


5 tions by one ſpecimen, and eſtabliſh 22 
| ciples, without exceptions | : 

The aſſembly, or ſubſcription ball, of 
which I muſt give an account, may here 
be properly introduced. At Philadelphia, 
as at London, Bath, Spa, &c. there are 

Places appropriated for the young people 


to 


+ So varied and edtverfala are us ralents af Mr. Peters, 


and he is ſo excellent a companion, that it is not ſaying 
too much, to add; that he would form the delight of 
any ſociety in Europe. © TRANSLATOR 
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to Andie i in, and where thoſe who that 
amuſement does not ſuit, play at different 
games of cards; but at Philadelphia, games 
of commerce are alone allowed. A ma- 


nager, or maſter of ceremonies. preſides at 
theſe methodical amuſements : he preſents 


to the gentlemen and ladies, dancers, bil- 


lets folded up, containing each a number ; 


thus fate decides the male or female part- 
ner for the whole evening. All the dances 
are previouſly arranged, and the dancers 


are called in their turns. Theſe dances, 


| like the toaſts we drink at table, have ſome 


relation to politics : one is called the Succeſs 
of the campaign, another, the defeat of 
Burgoyne, and a third, ' Clinton's retreat. 
_ The managers are generally choſen from 
amongſt the moſt diſtinguiſhed officers of 
the army; this important place i is at pre- 
ſent held by Colonel Wilkinſon, who 1s, 
alſo clothier-general of the army. Colo- 
nel Mitchell, a little fat, ſquat man, fifty 
years old, a great judge of horſes, and 
who was lately contractor for carriages, 
both for the American and French armies, 
was formerly the MANAgET ; but when I 


ſaw | 


v 
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fa him, he had deſcended from the ma- 
giftracy, and danced like a private citizen. 
He is ſaid to have exerciſed his office 
with great ſeverity, and it is told of him, 
| that a young lady who was figuring i In a 
country dance, having forgot her turn by 
converſing with a friend, he came up to 
her, and called out aloud, give over, Miſs, 
take care what * you are about; Do you think 
you come Bere for your pleaſure ? „ 
The affembly I went to on leaving Mr. I | 
Wilſon, was the ſecond of the Winter. I MI, 
was apprized that it would be neither nu- il, 
merous nor brilliant, for at Philadelphia, | p 
as at Paris, the beſt company ſeldom go to Ml 1 
the balls before Chriſtmas. On entering 
the room however, I found twenty, or five 
and twenty ladies ready for dancing. It 
was whiſpered me, that having hearda great 
deal of the Vicomte de Noailles, and the 
Comte de Damas, they were come with the 
bopes of having them for partners; but 
they were compleatly diſappointed, thoſe 
gentlemen having ſet out that very morn- 
ing. I ſhould have been diſappointed alſo, 


had 1 th 30 ſee N women. 
9 here 


I, 
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There were only two paſſable, one of 
whom, called Miſs Footman, was rather 


contraband, that is to ſay, ſuſpected of 


not being a very good whig, for the tory 
adies ar e publicly excluded from this aſ- 
ſembly. : I was here preſented to a ridi- 
culous enough perſonage, but who plays 


ber part in the town; a Miſs Viny, cele- 


brated for her coquetry, her wit and her 
arcaſtic-diſpoſition: ſhe is thirty, and does 


wt ſeem on the point of marriage. In the 


nean time ſhe applies red, white, blue, 


ad all poſſible colours, affeQs an extra-- 


odinary mode of drefling her hair and 


perſon, and, a W ene e 5 


ſhe ſets no bounds to her liberty. - 
1 intended leaving Philadelphia the 
i th, but the Preſident of the State, "who 


s alſo-Prefident of the Academy, was ſo 
od as to invite me to a meeting of that 


body to be held that day. It was the 
nore difficult for me to refuſe his inxi- 


ation, as it was propoſed to elet me a 


freign member. The meetings are held 


ly once a fortnight, and the elections 


uke place but once a year: every candidate 
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muſt be preſented and recommended by 
a member of the academy ; ; after which 
recommendation his name is placed up 
during three ſucceeding ſittings, in the 
hall of the academy, and the election is at 
length proceeded to by ballot. I had 
only heard of mine three days before. It 
was unanimous, which very rarely hap- 
pens. M. de la Fayette himſelf, who was 
elected at the ſame time, had one black 
ball againſt him, but it was thought to 
have been an accident. Out of one and 
twenty candidates, only ſeven were cho- 
ſen, although the others had been ſtrong- 
ly recommended, and there were dee | 
vacancies." | « 
As the fittings of the tp did n not 
Len till ſeven in the evening, I employed 
my morning in paying viſits, after which | 


| dined at 20 Holler 118 with the Chevalier 
THY de 


gy Me. Yet”! the fon of the $7. \7:27 Holker, 
died a few months ago at Rouen, who being condemn- 
ed to die for acting as an officer in the Mancheſter re- 
giment, in the rebellion of 1745; made his eſcape 
from priſon, and fled to. France, where he was tempted 
p by the government to eſtabliſh the Mancheſter manu- 
faQry 3 this he W N refuled. until, from the 


| 


dela Luzerne; M.delaF ayette, and all the 
en e from thence I went to the 


l 


Stehe palicy of Mr. Pelham and other Miniſters to 
whom he repreſented the offers held out to him, with 


a requeſt of his pardon, he was driven to accept of 


the propoſals of the French court. England knows 


too well, at this hour, the ſucceſs with which his en 
deavours have been crowned. On the arrival of the 


American commiſſioners in France, Mr. Holker was 


among the firſt, and moſt zealous in his offers of every 
aſſiſtance. in his power, and entered into the moſt inti- 


mate connection with them. In 1777 his ſon was ſent 
to Paris to be near Dr. Franklin, and had many oppor- 
tunities of rendering eſſential ſervices. In 1778 he 


went out to America with Monſieur Gerard the firſt 
French Ambaſſador in D'Eſtaign's ſquadron, as Conſul 


General of France. He had not been long in the 
country before he entered ind very "advantageous 
commercial | ſpeculations jointly with his father's coun- 
_ tryman, Mr. Robert Morris, and by means of his ſitu- 
ation as Conſul, had many opportunities of ſhipping 
flour, &c. under permiſſions for the French fleet, in 


the time of a general and ſtriQ embargo; he ſpeculated 


largely too in paper money, with which he purchaſed, 


for almoſt nothing, a very handſome houſe at Phila- 


delphia, and an elegant country houſe, and eſtate a few 
miles. from that city. Mr. Holker diſplayed, during 
the whole war, a taſte and luxury hitherto firangers 


in America; his houſe, was the reſort of all the firſt : 
people on. the Continent, and after the arrival of the 2 
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academy accompanied by M. . a 
= GARNER dy, as well as M. de la 


Luzerne, 


French army, of all their officers of diſtinQion. The 
French court bowever, on ſome repreſentations of the 
- Chevalier de la Luzerne, thought fit to prohibit their 
Conſuls: from all private commerce, a wiſe. regulation 
univerſally eſtabliſhed by them; and Mr. 8 pre- 
ferring the advantages of trade to thoſe of his office, 
reſigned the latter, about the beginning of 1781, which 
for ſome time occaſioned a coolneſs between the Mini- 
ſter and him; he. had likewiſe A difference with Mr. 
Morris on ſettling their accounts to a. very large amount, 
which has detained him. in America ſince the peace; 
but, if I am rightly informed, it is at length terminated. 
In. 1777, I ſupped with Mr. Deane, then a ſtrenuous 
friend to his country, on his return from Havre de 
Grace; where he told me, that on giving the uſual 
toaſts of © the Congreſs,” &c. after dinner, the old gen- 
tleman could not forbear refleQing on the. mutability 
of human affairs, and that he who was an exile, and 
| had nearly ſuffered death for his zealous attachmen 

to the cauſe of arbitrary monarchy, ſhould | now be as 
ardent in his wiſhes for the ſucceſs of the moſt pure 
democracy that had ever been propoſed to human 

underſtanding. And in fact this is more ſtriking, as 
the moſt ſtrenuous ſupporters of the American war were 
found in Scotland, and his native town of Mancheſter; 
in the very feat, and Tources of rebellion! againſt liberty; ; 
in "the perſons 15 of the very actors, in the attempt to 


overthrow the Engliſh conſtitution, and dethrone the 


| Brunſwick family. _* 1 RANSLATOR: 
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Landers; who having other buſineſs, ex- 
cuſed himſelf from attending me, but left 


me in very good hands. Mr. Marbois, 
| unites to all political and ſocial qualities 
a great deal of literature, and a perfect 


knowledge of the Engliſh language. The 
aſſembly conſiſted of only fourteen or 
fifteen perſons; the preſident of the college 


performed the office of Secretary. A me- 


moir was read on a fi ingular plant, a native 
of. the country ; ; the Secretary then gave 


an account of correſpondence and read a 
letter, the object of which was, for the 


 cademy of Philadelphia to aſſociate with, 


or rather adopt ſeveral learned ſocieties 


which are forming in each State. This 
project tended to make of this academy a 


fort of literary congreſs, with which the 
particular legiſlatures ſhould keep a cor- 


reſpondence, but it was not thou ght proper 


to adopt this idea; the members ſeeming = 


to be afraidof the trouble inſeparable from 
all theſe adoptions, and the academy not 
wiſhing to make the following lines of 
Racine's Athalie W 6 to them. 
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D'ou lui viennent de tous cites 
Ces enfans queen ſon ſein elle n'a pas porter! | 


J returned as ſoon as poſlible to the 
Chevalier de la Luzerne's, to have a fill 
further enjoyment of that ſociety which 
had conſtituted my happineſs for the laſt 
fortnight : for it is unqueſtionably a very 
great one, to live with a man whoſe 
amiable and mild character never varies on 
any occaſion; whoſe converſation is agree- 
able and inſtructive, and whoſe eaſy and 
unaffected politeneſs is the genuine ex- 
preſſion of the beſt diſpoſition. But how- 
ever allowable it may be to declare one's 
own ſentiments, when dictated by juſtice 
and gratitude, there is always a ſort of 
perſonality in regarding public men only 
as they reſpect their connexions with our- 
ſelves: it is to the King's Miniſter, in 
America; it is to a man who moſt ably fills 
a moſt important poſt, that I owe my 
teſtimony and my praiſes. I ſhall fay 
without fear of contradiction, that the 
Chevalier de la Luzerne is ſo formed for 
the. ſtation he occupies, that one would 

be led to imagine no other could fill it but 
| himſelf | 


1 
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himſelf; noble in his expences, like the 
miniſter of a great monarchy, but as plain 
in his manners as arepublican, he is equally 
proper to repreſent the King with Congreſs, 
or the Congreſs with the King. He loves 
the Americans, and his own inclination at- 
taches him to the duties of his adminiſtra- 
tion; he has accordingly obtained their 
confidence, both as a private and a pub- 
lic man; but in both theſe reſpects he is 
equally inacceſſible to the ſpirit of party, 
which reigns but too much about him; 
whence it reſults, that he is anxiouſly 
courted by all parties, and that, bxeſpouſs : 
ing none, he manages them all. 

It was the 16th of December that 1 quit- 
ted the excellent winter quarters Ihadwith 
him, and turned my face towards the north, 
to ſeck after the traces of General Gates 
and General, Burgoyne, amidſt heaps of 
ſnow. I had ſent forward my horſes to 
Briſtol, where I was conveyed i in a carriage 
which the Chevalier de la Luzerne was ſo 
kind as to lend me. By this means I ar- 
rived there time enough to reach Prince- 
Town that night, but not before it was 


dark, leaving behind me ſome of my 
ſervants and horſes. © 


Pe no 


* 
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The detail of my daily occupations hay- 


ing prevented me from giving a. general 
idea of Philadelphia, I muſt, on quitting 


7 


jtz take a retroſpective view, and conſider 


at once its preſent, ſtate and the deſtiny 

which ſcems to await it. In obſerving its 
geographical ſituation, we may readily ad- 
mit that Penn proceeded upon no erro- 
neous idea, when he conceived his plan of 
making it one day the capital of America. 
Two large rivers, * which take their riſe in 


the neighbourhood of Lake Ontario, con- 


vey to it the riches of all the interior 


parts of the country, and at length, by 


their junction conſiderably higher up, 


form a magnificent port at this city. 
his port is at once far enough from 
the ſea to ſhelter it from every inſult; 
and ſo near, as to render it as eaſy 


of aeceſs as if ſituated on the ſhore 


of the ocean. The Schyylkill, which 


runs to e weſt of Wen and 


20 T einer of * Delaware ; For two con- 
Gderable rivers, the; ſources of which are diſtant ſeveral 
miles from e each other, but they are, only. diſtinguiſhed 
* the names of fthe Zefern and- W . Branches 


— + 
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nearly parallel with the Delaware, is 
rather ornamental than uſeful to this 
city and its commerce. This river, 
though wide and beautiful near its con- 
flux, is not navigable for boats, on ac- 
count of its ſhallow and rocky bed. 
Philadelphia, placed between theſe two 
rivers, on a neck of land only three miles 
broad, ought to fill up this ſpace, but 
commerce has given it another turn. 
The regular plan of William Penn has 
been followed, but the buildings are along 
the Delaware, for the convenience of be- 
ing near the warehouſes and ſhipping.” 
Front-ftreet, which is-paralle] with the 
river, is near three miles. long, out of 
which open upwards of two hundred 
quays, forming ſo many views terminat- 
ed ow veſſels of different ſizes.“ I could 

5 *Vö eaſily 


* The cuthor has by no means given an adequate 
idea of Philadelphia, which, however, has ſo often 
been deſcribed as to render it leſs neceſſary ; but as he 
names only one ſtreet extending along the river, it 
may be proper to obſerve, that; parallel with Front- 
lreet, are ſecond, third, fourth, fifth and ſiæth ſtreets : 
tteſe are interſected at right angles by Arch ſtreets. 
Viate ſtreets Martet ſtreet, & c. & c. the latter, which 


As 
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eaſily form an idea of the commerce of 
Philadelphia, from ſeeing above three 
hundred veſſels in the harbour, though : 
the Engliſh had not left a ſingle bark in 
it in 1778. Two years tranquillity, and, 
above all, the diverſion made by our ſqua- 
dron at Rhode Iſland, have ſufficed to 
collec this pear: number of veſlels, the 
185 ſucceſs 


1 


is of a great n and length, ind cuts the centre 
of the city, would be one of the fineſt ſtreets i in the 
world, were it not for the markets ſituated in the mid- 
dle of it; but the upper part is occupied by the houſes 
of opulent citizens, and will in time become truly 
noble. It may be added, that ſo far from the buildings 
following the river, they are extended rapidly towards 
the common, where many new ſtreets were marked out 
and. begun in 1782; and it may ſafely be predicted, 
that if the trade of Philadelphia continue to flouriſh, 
the plan of Milliam Penn will be accompliſhed, judg- 
ing from the very rapid progreſs of the paſt, at no 
very diflant period, and the ground be covered with, 
perhaps, the nobleſt of modern cities, extending from 
the Delaware to the Schuylkill. This will be accele- 
rated too, by the ſale of the common, which was taken 
2 by the Aſſembly from. the proprietor, Mr. John Penn, 
at the beginning of the revolution; with the reſt of the 
proprietary eſtate, in conſideration of a certain ſum, 
and 8 of in lots to the beſt bidders. 

a 5 ICC TRANSLATOR, 
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ſucceſs of which in privateering, as well 
as in trade, have filled the warehouſes with 
goods, inſomuch that purchaſers alone 
are wanting. The wiſdom of the legiſ- 
lative council, however, has not correſ- . 
ponded with the advantages laviſhed by 
Nature. Penſylvania is very far from 
being the beſt governed of the United 
States. Expoſed, more than others, to 
the convulſions of credit, and to the ma- 
nœuvres of ſpeculation, the inſtability of 
the public wealth has operated on the 
legiſlation itſelf. An attempt was made to 
flix the value of the paper currency, but 
commodities augmented in price, in pro- 
portion as money loſt its value; a reſolu- 
tion was then taken to fix the price alſo of 
commodities, which almoſt produced a 
famine. A more recent error of the go- 
vernment, was the law- prohibiting the 
exportation of corn. The object they had 
in view, was on one hand to ſupply the 
American army at a cheaper rate, and on 
the other, to put a ſtop to the contraband 
trade between Philadelphia and New 
York; the ruin of the farmers and the 
| Hate 
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ſtate was the reſult, which could no.lon- 
ger obtain payment of the taxes. This 
law is juſt repealed, ſo that I hope agri- 
culture will reſume its vigour, and com- 
merce receive an increaſe. Corn ſent to 
the army will be ſomething dearer, but 
there will be more money to pay for it; 
and ſhould there be ſome ſmuggling with 

New York, Engliſh money will circulate | 
amonge 4 their enemies. s 


| -It * 
* The votes of the Houſe of Commons, and the 
account of Meſſieurs Drummond and Harley, will ſhew 
the immenſe ſums, in Portugal-and Spaniſh gold alone, 
ſent to America; theſe, as well as *Engliſh guineas, 
found their way, towards the middle period of the 
war, in great abundance into the American part of the 
continent, where they circulated in a variety of muti- 
| lated forms, the moidores, and fix-and-thirties, had all 
of them holes punched i in them, or were otherwiſe di- 
miniſhed at New. York, before they were ſuffered to 
paſs the lines; from whence they obtained the name of 
Robertſon” 5, in the rebel country; but the profits, if 
any, of that commander, on this new edition of the 
coin, remain a ſecret.— In the country, almoſt all the 
ſpecie of every denomination was cut by individuals, 
and appeared under the forms of half, quarter, and eighth 
parts, the latter of which received the name of arp 
Hint; by this arbitrary diviſion of the money, which 


| Was er weighed, great frauds were inevitable. 
TRANSLATOR: 
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It were greatly to be wiſhed that paper 

might at length obtain an eſtabliſhed cre- 
dit, no matter what value; for it ſignifies 

little whether the price of a ſheep be repre- 
ſented by one hundred and fifty paper dol- 7 
lars, or two dollars in ſpecie. This depre- 
ciation of the paper is not felt in re Fl 
places where it remains the ſame ; bas 
Philadelphia is, ſo to ſpeak, the great ſink, 
wherein all the ſpeculations of America . 
terminate, and are confounded together. | 
Since the capture of Charles Town, many 

of the inhabitants of Carolina haſtily ſold 
their eſtates and Erops, and having only 
been paid in paper, they brought this ar- 

ticle with them to Philadelphia already 


overſtocked with it. 1 Quakers and 
i? 1 6% Tories 


* 
4.2 


ere _ total diſappearence e producing Yo 
any great ſhock, or convulſion in an infant country, 8 
ſruggling with a complication of difficulties, will cer- 

| tainly form an epocha, i in the general hiſtory. of finances, 
as well as in that of this great revolution. I faw bun- 
dreds of millions of paper dollars [piled up, effaced, in 

le office of Congreſs at Philadelphia, which, never 
poſſeſſing any real value, had ſerved all the me >; | 


© The, wonderful reſources derived in the « com- 8 bi] 
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Fories, on. tho other hand, with Which 
"ow Province abounds, two claſſes of men 
5 3 3 | i 


6 


2 ck and uncommonly. expenſive war, ad were 
now quietly laid aſide, with ſcarce a murmur on the 
part of the public ; ; the variety of the depreciation, at 
different periods, and in different parts of the Conti- 
nent, whilſt it. gave riſe to great temporary abuſes, had 


been ſo divided, and balanced, by alternate profit and 


loſs amongſt all claſſes of citizens, that on caſting up 
the account. ſome. very unfortunate caſes excepted, "= 
| ſeems to have operated only as a general tax on the 
public; ; and the univerſal joy on its annihilation, with 
the ſatisfactory reflection on the neceſſity under which 
it was iſſued in the etitical moment of danger, ſeemed 
ta conciliate all minds, to a total oblivion of i its partial | 
miſchief. Here and there great fortunes are to be ſeen, 
reared upon its now viſionary baſis, and families re- 
| duced from opulence | to mediocrity by means of this 
_ deſtruftive medium, but theſe inſtances are by no 
means ſo frequent as they have been repreſented in in 
Europe, and were often the reſult of ill judged, but 


avaricious ſpeculations; but I repeat it, that the con- 


tinued uſe, the general circulation, the aſtoniſhing depre- 
ciation, and total deſtruction of ſuch an immenſe ima- 
ginary property, will always exhibit 'a ph=nomenon 
infinitely more ſtriking, than that à few, or even a great 
number of individuals ſhould have ſuffered, as muſt 
always be the caſe in every civil commotion. The 
fact is unparalleled, and wt probably” ſtand ſingle in 
the annals of the world. go RANSLATOR- 
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equally dangerous, one from their timidi- 
ty, and the other from their bad inten- 
tions, are inceſſantly la bouring to ſecure 


their fortune; they laviſh the paper for a 


little gold or ſilver, to enable them to re- 
move wherever they may think themſelves 
in ſafety; from theſe reaſons, the paper 
money is more and more decried, not only 
becauſe it is too common, but becauſe 
gold and ſilver are extremely ſcarce, and 
difficult to be obtained. 

In the midſt of theſe convulſions, 4. 
government is without force, nor can it 
be otherwiſe. A popular government can 
never have any, whilſt the people are un- 
ſteady, and fluctuating in their opinions; 
for then the leaders rather ſeek to pleaſe, 
than ſerve them; obliged to gain their con- 
fidence before they merit it, they are more 


inclined to flatter, than inſtruct them, and 


fearing to loſe the favour they have ac- 
quired, they finiſh by becoming the ſlaves 
of the multitude whom they pretended to 
govern. Mr. Franklin has been blamed 
for giving too democratical a government 
to his _— but they who cenſure him 
9 


— 
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| his argument, that the conſtitution of Penſylvania is, 


reſerved to a Council of Cenſors, to reviſe the paſt ope- 
-rations of government, to judge of the effetts produced 
from it as then conſtituted, ' and to call a general con- 


vices. It is a glorious experiment. worthy the philan- 


„ TRANSLATOR. 


do not reflect that the firſt ſtep was to make 
her renounce monarchical government, and 
that it was neceſſary to employ a ſort of 
ſeduction i in order to conduct a timid and 
avaricious people to independence, who 
were beſides ſo divided in their opinions, 
that the republican party was ſcarcely 
ſtronger than the other. Under theſe cir- 
cumſtances he acted like Salon; he has 
not given the beſt poſſible laws to Penſyl- 

vania, but the beſt of which the country 
was ſuſceptible. Time will produce per- 
fection: in pleading to recover an eſtate, 
the firſt object is to obtain poſſeſſion, the 
reſt follows of courſe. 


| Philadelphia 


3 The anthdr might ! have added in corroboration of 


for this reaſon, only 2 conſtitution of experiment, 
from ſeven years to ſeven years, in which it is expreſsly 


vention of the people, for the purpoſe, of amending the 
deficient parts, and of correcting its exuberancies and 


thropic heart, and the enlightened underſtanding of 
Docror — — fellx, fauſtumgue fit ! = 


n 


fand inhabitants. The ' ſtreets are large 


right angles. There are footways here, as 
in London, for the paſſengers. This city 
has every uſeful eſtabliſhment, ſuch. as 


tion, & c. but it is ſo deficient in an eſſen- 


een of the eity has deen in the 


leſtitute of public. walks, but, in ſummer, - the heat 
renders walking in the ſtreets intolerably inconvenient; 
the houſes and footpaths being generally of brick, are 


xcidents among the lower claſs of people, for it is no 
uncommon thing 1 to ſee a labourer after quenching his 
lirſt at a pump, drop down dead upon the ſpot, nor 


ſeyent them from frequently occurring; but it is to 


e obſerved, that if the heat be intenſe, the water. is 
wcommonly cold. 


- 
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Philadelphia contains about forty thou- - 


and regular, and interſect each other at 


boſpitals, work-houſes, houſes of correc- 


tal article of comfort and enjoyment, that 
there is not a ſingle public walk.* The 
reaſon of this is, that hitherto every thing 
concerning the police, and particular | 


hands i 


* The city of Philadelphia is not ke; at 8 


wt even cooled- until ſome, hours after ſun-ſet. This 
ertreme beat, and the abundance of excellent water, 
with which; Philadelphia is ſupplied, occaſion many 


an the numerous examples of this kind every ſummer, 
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3 5 Quakers, and theſe Satie 


conſider every ſpecies of private or public 
amuſement as a tranſgreſſion of their law, 
and as a Pump of Satan. Fortunately, the 
little zeal, (to ſay no more) they have diſ- 
played on the preſent criſis, has made them 
loſe their credit. This revolution comes 
very opportunely, at a time when the pub- 
lic has derived every benefit from them 


* they could expect; the walls of the houſe 


are finiſhed, it is time to call i in the car- 
enters and.upholſterers. 
It is time alſo for me to return to Prince- 
Town, to continue my journey to Albany, 
buy New Windſor, General Waſhington's | 
\ headquarters. I intended ſetting out early 
on the 17th; it was neceſſary, in fact, to 
be alert, that 1 might reach Morris-Town, 
but my baggage horſe not being able to paſs 


the Delaware, at the ſame time with my 


ſelf, I left one of my people to wait” for, 
and conduct him. It ſo happefied that 
neither the ſervant 1 was waiting for, nor 
the other arrived. One of the ſervants 
was an Iriſhman, the other a German, 
| both newly entered into my ſervice. As 
5 e ora 
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ſoon. a8 I ſaw. the morning of the 17th 


approach, without their making their ap- 
pearance, the neighbonrhood of New Vork 
began to give me fome uncaſineſs. TI was 
apprehenſive they might have taken that 


road with my little baggage, and I was 


already making diſpoſitions to purſue them, 


when, to my great ſatisfaction, I ſaw the 
head of my. baggage column appear, that 


is, one of the three horſes which were left 
We the remainder following ſoon after. 5 


To 
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* After Sir 855 Carleton. 8 10 at New-York 


with the vote of Parliament to diſcontinue offenſive war, 


the Tranſlator, who was travelling to the northward, 


and meant to call on General Waſhington | then in camp 
at Verplank's Point, on the North River, thought he 


might with ſafety take the lower road by Brunſwick 


and Elizabeth-Town, but he had not been an hour i in 


bed, before he and, his companion, a ſurgeon i in the 
American army, were alarmed by a ſcattering fire of 


muſquetry, Before they had time to dreſs themſelves, 


and take their piſtols, the landlord entefed their apart- 
ment, and informed them, that a party em Staten 


| iſland. was marching towards the town, and adviſed 
them to make their eſcape; ; with much difficulty they 
got their borſes out of the ſtable, hid their baggage in 
the Ta and bearing the Engliſh officer order 
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To paſs TO time, ; howSher; I entered i into 
> peaeree with M's landlord, Colonel 
— Howard, 


EI | * 


as, men a to waa the end Lok the tem they took 
different roads, leaving their. ſervants, . who were, 
one a Scotch priſoner to the Americans, the other an 
Engliſh deſerter, and whoſe conduct appeared very 
fuſpicious, to take care of themſelves, and the horſes 
they rode on. The Tranſlator, who followed the 
great road to Newark, was mounted on a white horſe, 
which made bim a good object, and had ſeveral ſhot 
fired at him, but the ground riſing, and his horſe 
going at full gallop, the balls luckily fell ſhort. After 
endeavoyring to rouſe the country, but without being 
able to collec a ſufficient force, he took ſhelter at an 
"honeſt car rpenter” 8, about a mile from the town, where 
he remained till a little before daybreak, when con- 
retired, be creed, a went to arch for his bag- 
gage in the church-yard, for wbich however he 
| fought i in vain, and his 18 41 jy not a little in- 
ſeeing either of the ſervants. But from which he u was 
ſoon relieved by his friend, who had watched the firſt 
moment of the enemy” > departure, ordeted the baggage 
up into his room, and aſſured him that the ſervants 
| Had conducted themſelves with the greateſt fidelity. 
His alarm was, it ſeems, much greater than that of the 
Tranſlator, as General Walkington had declared 
publicly in- orders, that afly, officer of his army, 
taken near the lines, unleſs on duty, ſhould be the laſt 
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Howiard, who is a very 800d man, and with 
his ſon the Captain, a great talker, and a 
genuine Capitan. He recounted to me 
with many geſtures, oaths and impreca- 
tions, all his feats of proweſs in the war; 
eſpecially at the affair of Prince-Town, | 
where he ſerved as a lieutenant of militia _ 
in his father's regiment; and indeed the 
action he boaſted of would have merited 
an culogium, had he related it with ſim- 
plicity. We may recollect that after 
beating the Engliſh, General Waſhington 
con Gang his route towards Middlebrook. 


exchanged. The Traaffator imagines the party to 
have been Refugees from Staten Iſland, who, from their 
| ſeparate inſtitution, under the direction of a Board, not 
unfrequi ly ſet at defiance the orders of the Commander 8 
in Chief;- a remarkable inſtance of which occurred i in 
the caſe of Captain Huddy, whom they obtained, under 
falſe pretences, from the guard-houſe, where he was a 
ptiſoner, and murdered: without either ſcruple or . 


prehenſion. All Europe knows the e i 
the eminent danger of Captain Aſeilt; and al America 2 
| faw with ſhame and indignation, the Fngliſh General 
unable to enforce diſcipline in his own army, and ſhrink- 
ing under the apprehenſions of irritating: ee 
Frankli in, and his tnvenomed board of Loyaliſts. 
rc. 10 8 9d} 0 rl mlateyron | 
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broke by a muſquet ball, was dragged i into 
a houſe where the Engliſh ſooner or later 
muſt have found him: young Howard, and 
ſiome ſoldiers as well diſpoſed as himſelf, 
ſet out at night from Middlebrook, took 
à circuitous road; arrived at the houſe, 
found the officer, took him on their ſnoul- 
ders and carried him to their quarters, 
Duting the remainder of the winter, the | 
* Jerſey militia were conſtantly under arms 
to reſtrain the Engliſh who occupied Eliza- 
beth. Town and Brunſwick. It was a fort Il - 
of continual chace, to which Lieutenant 1 
Howard one day led his little brother, a 1 
oy of fifteen, and who was lucky enough il + 
to bn his career by killing = Heſſian I 1 
grenadier; as theſe ſtories were. yety tedi- Þ t 
us, I ſhall drop them here for fear of not il 1 
improving on the narration: 1 muſſ men- 1 
tion however the manner in which my if x 
ee, entered into the ſervice, as it will I U 
ſerve to diſcover the ſpi rit which | reigned I 
in America at the beginning of the preſent 
revolution. He was apprentice to a hat- 


ter at the time of to afar of Lexing- 
5 4 99 687 49 ton, 


1 aa a. hd. 
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ton, and the blockade of Boſten; thfre f 
his companions and himſelf ſet out one 
morning froin Philadelphia with four del. 
lars amemꝑſt them in heir poekets: they 
travelled four hundred miles on foot to join 
the army, in which they ſerved as volug- 
teers the remainder of the campaign from 
thence* they ſet out with Arnold on is 
erpedttion th Canada, and did not feturn 
home till the theatre of war was removed | 
into their own country. Weir 10 38 1 
Eleven O clock had Aruck before! 'coully = 
rally te horſes in my train and begin oy 
march 51 abandoned therefore the plan of 
ſleeping! at Morris- Town, and bee e 
to ſtop at Baſtenriagꝭ, eight miles nearer 
Prince- Down- I firit left che Millftene oh 
the right, then croſſed? it twice: before I 
reached the-Rariton, which I paſſed at the 
ſamepplace; ag in my journey to Philadel- - 
phia Ihrer miles from:thence I'was:told = 
to take a to:the!right which leads 8 
into this wodds, and over the ſummit of the 
n was-gpencd fot che army, 
during thecwinter quarters of 1918 3 fit 1 
enters bees madowith are, and is 
2 . ä . Mill 
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| All paſſable; but after ſome time, Qaylight 
failing me, I loſt myſelf, and went a mile 


or two out of my way. Luckily for me, 


Found a hut inhabited by ſome new ſettlers | 
there J got a guide who conducted me to 
Baſkenridge, Where I arrived at ſeven 

D oleck, and alighted at Bullion Tavern, 
- got tolerable lodgings, with the beſt peo- 


ple in the world. Our ſupper was very 


good bread only was wanting; hut, en- 
'+ quiring of us what ſort We. liked, in an 
{hour's time we had ſuch, as we deſired. 


This will appear leſs extraordinary, on 


being told that in America, little cakes, 
> which arecaſily kneaded: and baked in half | 
an hour, are often ſubſtituted for -bread. 
| Poſſibly one Wouldi ſoon tire of them, but 


(ſuited my taſte extremely well. Mr. 


Bullion hadi twol white ſelvants, one a 
manlabout a: fifty; the other a Woman, 


Nonnger, with ar tolerable good face: I 
had ithe curioſity to ſenquiie hat wages 
e dave them, and was told that the man 


earned half a erowna- day, audithe woman 


Aix qhilhngs a week, or ten pencea day. 
Tfne,pay WW the eiteuemtanes 
Hin 8 5 A „ . that 


* 8 
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. that theſs: fovants are lodged and fed; 5 
and ha ve no expences, we may ſce that 
it is eaſy for them very ſhortly to acquire Jil 
2 piece of ground, and to 1 Nee en © Ws 
tlement as I have deſcribed; 1 9 [f 
The I8Sth I ſet out at eight! inthe erb- 1 If 
ing, and made only one ſtage to Nompton; 5 = || 


which isſix-and-thirty miles, without baits- 118 
ing my horſes er ſtopping, except for a 1188 
quarter of an hour to pays Ait to General Gy md 
Waynez\whoſe quarters were on the main [10008 
road. He was'poſted to oer the Jerſeys; 5 
and had under his orders the ſame Penſyl- 5 
vanla line which re volted a fortnight after! | _ mos 
Tagain- ſa N with pleaſure the en vironus of . 1 {! 
Morris-Fown,whichatcagt ca eandwelF > 17 
cultivated ;but after p fling the Noc fa oh 5 41 
and epprevetihgPoinpton; Tear enden 8 Jay 
a the degree of perfection to Which agri< . 
culture3s'arfied, and parti ulatly admired . 0 | 
the farms af Meſſieurs Mnbbviile. They 5 th 
are the ſons of à Dutchman, Whõ Hrft clear 0 
the ground from which they how reap fl 
ſich riehtharveſts. Their domains Join [LW 
I cach other. In each of them tlie manor is |. { 
WH very imple and ſmäall, the Barns alone are nn | 
| wed ſpacious. Always faithful to their a 
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h national economy, they cultivate, rea p. 
and. ſell, without augmenting either their 
houiſes or their enjoyments 3 content with 


living in a corner of their farm, and with 
being only the ſpectators of their own 


wealth. By the fide of theſe old farms we 
ſee. new fettlements- forming, and have 
more and more ren ſen te be eonvinced, that 
if the war has retarded the progreſs of agri- 
5 culture and population, it has not entirely 
ſuſpended them. The night, which ſur- 
priſed me on my journey, deprived me of 
the beaptifu} proſpe this country would 
ha ve continued toafford. Being very dark, 
it Was got without difficulty I paſſed two 


5 1 Very agg i| - <p 


in 5 505 Noe pen the beſt 
parts of the fynityre'.are the owner and 
| 8 Mr. Courtheath jo a young man 

of four: and twenty, who ns formerly 2 
trapelling dealer in ſtuffs, tags, & c. The 
depreciation; of paper money, or perhaps 
| his own imprudence, fo far uined him as 
ige him. tolgave his Houſe at Morris- 


3 Town, and let a tavern/in-this out of 


SBC: the 
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the way place, where nothing but the 


neighbourhood of the army can procure 
him a few cuſtomers. He has two hand- 
ſome ſiſters, well dreſſed girls, who wait on 


travellers with grace and coquetry. Their 


brother ſays, he will marry them to ſome 
fat clumſy Dutchmen, and that as for him- 


ſelf, as ſoon as he has got a little money, 


he ſhall reſume his commerce, and travel 


about as formerly. On entering the par- 
lour, where theſe young women fit, when 


there are no ſtrangers, I found on a great 


table, Milton, Addiſon, Richardſon, and ſe- 


veral other works of that kind. The cel- 


lar was not ſo well ſtored as the library, for 


there was neither wine, eyder, nor rum; 
nothing in ſhort but ſome vile cyder-bran- 


dy, with which [ mult make grog. The 


Sf AA 4 


| bill. they preſented. me the next morning 


amou m_ nevertheloſs ta fteen dollars. — 
e bop peo 1 obſerved 


* Travelling i m Aided 0 was wonderful expenſive 


during the war, even after the abolition of paper money, 
and When all payments were made in ſpecle; you could 
not remain at an inn, even the moſt indiſcerent, | one 
night, with A ſervant and two horſes, living in the moſt 
moderate way, under from five to eight dollars. At 
Grant's Tavern at Baltimore, where tie Tranffator laid 
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' T obſerved to Mr. Courtheath, that if he 
made-one pay for being waited on by his 


but if only for lodgings and ſupper, it was 
a great deal. He ſeemed a little aſhamed 
at having charged too high, and offered 
to make a pretty Saßderable, abatement, 

nom | -which 


ſome days, with 1580 one horſe and no ſervant, though he - 


8 * 1228 


either dined or ſupped out every day, he never eſcaped 


ſor leſs than - five dollars. I cannot here avoid- relating 
the pleaſant manner in which one Bell, a ſhrewd Scotch 
bookſeller and auQtioneer of Philadelphia, paid his bills 
in travelling through the country. I had given him an 
Iriſh copy of Sheridan's School for Scandal, with the 
prologue: and epilogue: taken from Dodfley's annual 
- Regiſter, which he reprinted and ſold for @ dallar. In 
travelling through Virginia ſome months after, I' was 
ſurpriſed to ſee in many of the i inns, even in. the moſt 


remote parts of the country, this celebrated comedy; 


and, 'upon enquiry, found that Mr. Bell, who'travelled 
with his family in a covered cart, had paſſed in his way 
to he Springs, (the Harrogate, or Matlock of America) 
and ſucceſsfully circulated in payment, "this. new ſpecies 
of paper currency; 3 for, as he obſerved, Who would 
Yrefe idan's Sterling, to the counterfeit crea- 
tions of Congreſs, or even of. Robert Morris a Nor 


was any depreciation attempted, where the intrinſic va- 


oe was ſo unequivocally ſtamped with the character of 
S freedom 55 TRANSLATOR. | 


wb 
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aich I refuſed; content with having | 
ſhewn him, , that though a foreigner, I was 
no ſtranger to the ptice of articles, and ſa- 
tisſied with:the excuſe he made me, that 
being himſelf a ſtranger and without pro- 
petty in the country, he was obliged to 
purchaſe every thing. | I learnt, on this 
occaſion, that he hired the inn he kept, as 
well as a large barn which ſerved for a 
ſtable, and a garden of two or three acres, 
for eighty-four-buſhels of corn a year: in 
fact, the depreciation of paper has com- 
pelled people to this manner of making 
bargains, which is perhaps the beſt of all, 
but is unqueſtionably an effectual Wee, 
to the preſent diforder. 
At eight. O clock I took leave of my land- 
lord and young landladies, to penetrate 
thro the woods by a road with which no- 
body was very well acquainted. The coun- 
try I was to paſs through, called the Clave, 
i extremely wild, and was ſcarcely known 5 
| before the war: it is a ſort of valley, y, or 
zorge, ſituated to the weſtward of the high 
mountains between New Windſor and 
King's Ferry, and at the foot of which are 
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Welt- Point and Stege, Bend 8 and the 
principal forts which defend the river. In 


. times when the river is not navigable, on 


account of i ice, or contrary winds, it is ne- 
ceſſary to have communication by land 
between: the States of New-York and the 
| Jerſeys, between New Windſor and Mor- 
: ris-Town. This communication traverſing 
the Clove, when General Green was Qpar- 
ter Maſter General, he opened a road for 


| 1 the convoys of proviſions and the artillery. 


This was the road I took, leaving on my 
right the Romapag road, and aſcending by 
that which comes from Ringwood. Ring- 


wood is only a hamlet of ſeven or eight 


houſes, formed by Mrs. Erfeine 8 Manor 
and the forges, which are profitable to her. 


| 1 Thad been told that I ſhould find-there all 


_ ſorts of oonveniences, whether in point of 
lodgings, if I choſe to ſtop, or in procuring 
every information I might ſtand in need of 
As it was early in the day, and I had tra- 
velled but twelve miles, Lalighted at Mrs. 
' _ Erſkine's, only to deſire her to point out 


to me ſome inn where I might ſleep, or to 
+ 8 — aye tt 


1 entered 
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| entered al, very bandſome houſe where 
every body was in mourning, Mr. Erſine 
being dead two months before. Mrs. Erſ- 
kine, his widow, is about forty, and did 
not appear tlie leſs freſh or tranquil for her 
misfortune; | She had with her one of her 
nephews, i and Mr. John Feli a member 
Congrefs. They gave me all the ne- 
ceſſary information, and after drinking a 
glaſscof. Madeira, according to the cuſtom” 
of the country, which will not allow you 
to lea ve houſe without taſti ng ſomething, 
got on hotſeback, and penetrated afreſh 
into the woods, mounting and deſcending 
very high mountains, until I found myſelf 
on the borders of a lake, iſo ſolitary and 
coficealedg! that it is only viſible. through 
the trers With vrhich it is ſurrounded. = 
The dedli vities which form its banks are 
_ fofteepy; that if a deer made a falſe ſtepon 
the top of the mountain; he would infa. 
libly roll into the lake, wi thout being able 
to opp his lake; which is not mark- 5 
ed upbñ tlie charts, and is called Duct - 
Sidler, ls about three miles long and two 
wide, I was now in ibe wildeft en 1 
een en deſert 7 
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: deſert con atry Thad yet paſſed don gh; 
my imagination was already enjoying this 
ſolitude, and myeyes were ſearchingthrough 
the woods for ſome extraordinary animals, 5 
ſuch as elks or caribous ( ſuppoſtd to be the 
ſame as the rein deer) when I perceived, 
in an open ſpot, a quadruped which ſeem- 
ed very large. I ſtarted with joy, and was 
advaneing ſlowly, but on a nearer obſer- 
vation of the moniſter of the doſert, to my 
great regret. I diſcovered it to be a horſe. 
peaccably browſing the graſs; and the 
.N opening, no other: than a field belonging 
to a new ſettlement On advancing a few 
ſteps, farther, I inet two children of eight 
1 or: ten years old, returning: quietly from 
__ ſchool; cartying vader their armb à little, 
baſket, and a large book. Thus, was I 
abligetl to lay aſide all the ideas of a poet 
ora ſportſman, to admire this new coun- 
try; here one cannot travel fnur miles 
witheut finding a-dwelling; atos find one 
F which is not within reach of dvery poſſible 
* ſuocour, as well in the naturalias in the 
maoral order. Theſe reflections, and the 
due weather we had all che afternoon, 
iu 94 55 | | „ 5 made | 


ral gave me one of his Aide de Camp 8, 


nden Humphreys) * #: to ene me to 
a "Tis, 
IT * 2 rl IN. „ FT 


910 ieee ee 25 thy 8 to- the 
tourt of France. This brave and excellent ſoldier is 


* N 14 1 1 27 CTY ” i. * 
, * I . 
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at the ſame-time-a-poet- of great talents: he is the au- 85 


thor of a. poem ene to he: American . 
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maid the: end of my day's journey: vey WW | 
agreeable. At the beginning of the night, f 

I arrivediat the houſe of Mr. Smith, who | 
formerly kept an i inn, though at preſent he 1 
lodges only his friends; but as I had not 
the. honour to be of that number, I 1 _— 
obliged to go a little further, to Hern _ 
Tavern; a very indifferent houſe, where . — | 
ſupped and ſſept. Tleft it the 1th, as early mW | 
as poſſible; having ftill twelve miles to 1 ö | : 
New-Windfor, and intending to ſtay only =_ 
one night, I was anxious to paſs at leaſt "8 
the greateſt part of the day with General 4 1 
Waſhington. I met him two miles from ml 
New-Windſor; he was 1 in his carriage with 233 1} 
Mrs. Waſhington, going on a viſit to Mrs. = Þ 1 
Knox, whoſe quarters were a mile farther A — ma 
on, near the artillery barracks. They, 
wiſhed to return with me, but I begged EL 
them to continue. their way. The Gene- 5 6 
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his houſe, aſſufing me that he ſhould not 
be long in joining me, and he returned 
accordingly in half an hour: I ſaw him 
- again with the ſame pleaſure, but with a 
different ſentiment from what he had in- 


ſpired me with at our firſt interview. 1 


felt that internal ſutisfaction in which ſelf. 
loye has ſome ſhare, but which wwe always 


experience in finding durſelyes in an inti- 


macy already formed, i in real ſociety with 
a2 man we have long admired without be- 
ing able to approach him. It then ſeems 

. an more peculiarly be- 
longs to us, og. to 0 oſt *, mankind; 


AA fey 381115 23 2 125 TIE 822 here taofore 


work recently Abi att whe; in ſpight of 
the national jealcufy, aid the affe cation of depreciating 


__  " everything Ameriean, it has had ſuchſuccels, as to have 
$3 deen oa 8 publicly read in the mMapner of the 


—[The] Marquis de Chaſtellux | may be 


| ancie nts.— 


altdred that i it is ot by char part bf the Gl hank | 
Sd ate 4 jealous of Kederien, and who affe 70 d- 
preciate every: dung American, & that itlie [poem of 
Dolonel Humphreys is admired; it is by that numerous 
and enlightened claſs of free ſpirits, who have always 


ſupported and wiſned proſperity to abe glorious truggle 


bf Atherica; Who” rejoiced at her ſucceſs;” and who look 
. n 5 hope . to her ting greatneſs: 
een f on b N 


rr 


pad, — _& - oo. __y 
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heretofore we defired to ſee him z hence- 
forth, ſo to ſpeak, we exhibit him; we 
knew him, e are better acquainted with 
him than others, ha ve the ſame advantage 
over them, that a man having read a book 
through, has in converſation: over him : 
who is only at the beginning. 
The General infiſted on my Wien with 
him, though his houſe was much leſs than 
that he had at Prakneſs. Several officers, 
whom I had not ſeen at the army, came 
to dine with us. T he principal of whom 
were Colonel Malcomb, a native of Scot- 
land, but ſettled in America, where he has 
ſerved with diſtinction in the continental 
army; he has ſince retired to his eſtate, 
and is now only a militia Colonel; Colo- 
nel ee an officer = highly Aae of, 
and 


The 38 whe ſince been as FARES; with 


Colonel Smith, can take upon himſelf to aſſert, that : | 


this young man is not only a very good ſo dier, but an 
excellent ſcholar. The manner of his tering into 
the ſervice merits relation: he was deſigned for the 


profeſſion of the law, and was finiſhing his ſtudies at 


New-York, when the American army aſſembled there 


alter the unfortunate affair of Long-Ifland. He im- 
e reſolved to take arms in 1 of his country, 


* « 
. * 
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arid who commanded a battalion of light 
infantry under M. de la Fayette ; Colonel 


Humphreys, the General's Aide de Camp, 
and ſeveral others whoſe names I have 


forgot, but who had all the beſt ron, and 
the eaſieſt qdeportment. The dinner was 


excellent; tea ſucceeded dinner, and con- 


verſation ſucceeded tea, and laſted till ſup- 
per. The war was frequently the ſubject: 
| On aſking the General which of our pro- | 
feſſional books he read with the moſt plea- 
fare; 'he _ "mie, the Were of Pruſſias 


a3” IT LR an Inſtructions 


buchte ah LOIN of this ſtep, he enliſted a; 
' common ſoldier, without making ;bimſelf known, or 


ptetending to any ſuperior rank. Being one day on 


duty at the dor of a General Officer, he was diſcovered 


by a ! Fiend of his family, who ſpoke of him to that 
General Officer! He was'immediately idivited to dinner; 


| bot he anſwered that he could not quit his duty; ; his 
' Corporal was ſent for to relieve him, and he returned to 

his poſt after dinner. A few days only elapſed before 

that General Officer, charmed With his zeal, made him 

| his Aide de Camp. In I 780, be commanded a batta- 


lion of light infantry, 3 and the year following was made 


(25 4 6 'Þ 


72 Aide de Camp | to General Waſhington, with \whom he 


CY 1 7 5 K 


remained until the peace. 


-[He'is now Sectetary | to 


the 'Embally tc tore c court. of Great Britain, and has lately 


* 


| * the aughter of his Excellency John Adam:, 


© Miniſter — to hart court, Trans LATOR: * 
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lun Effet to his Generals, and the Tac⸗ 


tes. ö M. de Guizert; from whence ! 


eoneltided chat he Knew 2s well how ts 
le@' nig Authors 48 to profit by them. 


Tohbshe have been very hapßy io acteßt 
f his prefſifig invitation tõ paſs a few days 


with Him; had T not made a ſolemn pro 
nils, at Philadelphia, to the Vicomte de 


Voallles, and bis travelling tompatiions, 
to attivefonr-ard-twenty hours aftet them 

i they ſtopped chere, or at Albany if they 
went ſtraight on. we were delroüs R 
eing Nillivater und Salutogu, and it oy 


live been no eaſy matter for us to hav 


wquited'# juſt Knowledge of that count, 
hd we” abt bern toge her, becauſe Wwe 
ot iGeterhl Se bye x lio co could 


teckotiel? 
not be expected th make two journies to 


gratify” our -ourioſity.” 'L was thus fat faith. 


fol ta my enga ement, for I arrived a 
New Wikdfor "the fine day that they 


Crefs Point 7; I hoped'to overtake them at Fo, 


Albany. And Giticral Withingrol Hhdin 
+ cool flbt retain the, was pleaſed him- 
fekt to conEmuet me in his date the othi 


Vor, I. | "A 


fide the river.” We got on ae 2 


1 
E 


FO 
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il Landing Place, to gain the 1 road, 
3 preferred by travellers to the weſtern. I 
nao quitted the Genetal, but he inſiſted 

| that Colonel Smith-ſhould accompany me 
1 as far as Paugblenße. The road to this 
| town. paſſes pretty near Fiſh Kill, which 
"1 we leave on the right, from thence we tra- 
3 vel. on the heights, where there is a beau- 
1 tiful and ] extenſive proſpect, and traverſing 
1 townſhip, called Middlebrook, arrive at 
the dreck, and at Wapping Fall. There! 
1 lted a few minutes to conſider, under 
different points of view, the charming 
g landſcape formed by this river, as well from 
its ca aſcade, which i is roaring and pictu- 
reſque, as from the groups of, trees and 

5 8 e Fombined TO a number of 
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2 A tavern 1 was s told of at three 
api e ee smith who. had 
1 ; buſineſs 
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ſineſs at. Poughkenſie remained there, 
and I was, "HY happy ta find myſelf j in the 
evening wit! h nobody. but my two Aides, 
de Camp. "it Was, 1 in. fa, a new. enjoy- 
ment for us to be left t to ourſelves, and at 
Fug liberty to give mutual accounts of 
the 1 impreffion left on our minds, by ſo 
187 different objects. T only regretted 
3 havin g ſeen Governor, Clinton, for 
) m e 1 letters f recommendation. 
| oy "1 4 man who governs with the utmoſt 
vigour and firmneſs hd is inexoral ble. 
the tories, whom he makes tremble, thd hn 
pos ye are very numerous: he has had the 
addreſs" to maintain in ts duty this pro- 
Racks one extremity of whith borders on 
Canada, tlie other on the city- of Neu 
| York. Heu thertat pro but 5 
| belles 8 and Burgoyne 8 — 
fields of battle being henceforth the ſole 
object of my. journey, I was wiſhing to 
get. forward for fear of being. hindered by, 
the ſnow, and of the roads becoming im- 
paſſable. On my arrival: at Pries 
vern,'l alked' a number of ueſtions of my 
landlord; keſpecting K 13 a m 9 5 nes * 
| AJeAL A I : A 4. 2 2 0 theught : 
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houg cot dere wa of f cent thuer, or a 
perceiving that” 
ks v5.08 good elfe, a aeg him 
oll fe ſubject © of ögtleulture, and drew 
the flowing details fror h. im. The land 
is ver V Kettle in Buche —_ of which 


85 kenfic 12 is, the &. cap vital, as W J as in 
tate of Ver, Fork, JD it i 18 com- 


F AS og a2 


2818 


| 5 left fallow ane Year. out of t two or 
three, lets from neeeflity than from. there 


more. land than er an cultivate, 


bei 


Al hel of wheat at moſt is ſown upon 


1 — * 


an acre, which renders twenty, and five 
and - twenty for one. Some farmers. fow 
cats on the land that has borne wheat the 


preveding. year, but this grain in. general 


59800 S 9739 ö 40 dr 
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„ N has bee a * great and profitable; arvict 
et eultivith 


5h in the Middle and Raffeth States! the ptin- 


—"eipat Anise ate Babers rom me north of: 2 


wh kybix: the. gut: of it in their α]/n country. In | 
___ Ma xchulletsabere ig very conſiderable amd f flouriſhing 


1. C called Londonderry, pee led entirely by 


emigrants from that cy, where they apply themſelves 


St ; 


- Jn; to the —_— of fax. 8 


is ge ſcnved for lands newly. turned up: 
flax; is alſp a-confiderable objoQ of, eul- 
Wrgelant {he landis Noughed wich horſes, 


c Earn EE Hs 
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I ty or three to a plongh;; 2 — 
aan a tg gn new lands Or: 
that whigh has long lain fallow,. A - 
Pride, while he yas:;giving we theſe der 
tails, always flattered mg with, the hopes 
| of fine weather the next gay. 1 Went tg, 
reſt. highly atis fisd: with; him: and his. 
progdoſtice nin the morning, however 
we I awakened, ame- bbs ground ale. 
ready entirely. white, and no- which 
anna 49. fall in abundances. une 


rr? dated. baren 
| fall vow pads: oth : dont: 
amen Aiden —ů bac 
— — —— 
try; Hel] a far TV eduld: judge, ris! 
berütiful und well cttiwhted. icons: 
_ vel reer T grin vena 


own ai i pr he wile Seer. 
e TRY Are no N 8 57 Xs | 


115110 100 to ab 15515 dib ock With 495 „ 2 2 1 


T1005 nt. >. 
As 1 was remarking nd which was Hither 
nge, the owner caine to the door, 
doll btleſs any Cürioflty, ty; afl Alked me, 
in French, if I: would" alight nd ſiep in in 

and dine wit him Nothing can be 
more ſeducing ih bad weather, than ſuch 
4 propofal; But om the other Hasd! no- 
tHitis is more &ritel; when one Hus ence 
. got utider ſhelter; than to quit the fire 
iſe 4 e 199 5 5 to 

Fob 1 1 0¹ Dann 
8. 


ma eee 
; 10 ei Tatked him, „in my turn, 
| chr heh ae ren in Erench: 
offices pafi, Snoaning theo tt de 

Neale, the f Comtefue Jams and the 


dime or four; (ctwa ntö, and fler or. ſeven. 
horſeshmightohs vr heen remapketd on the 
road. My Dutchman, for, Prha vg ſince 
lesnnf that bis namSIi Le Rayete Dutch, 
ab ede 4d bellen g ed DGFARAts 

"5 -ThiDenuftatia: ned be ptcafine ofcheintyrwelt ac- 
qpainted with ane the d Rove amp 
ae yours, opp whoa he f „ , Amſterdam, | 


| when reſiding with his Zunt adame Chabantl, he wi- 
050 ef a a rich wesen, who did « a great deal of buſineſ 
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merchant, born in Europe, and acquainted 
with France, w where he lived ſome time; 
my 1 Dutchman replied like a man Who 
knew France, and Who ſpeaks French; 

Sir, it ir very true that the Prince ge Ct ap 
paſſed by Here * efter day evening,” aoith two 
officers, in their way to Albany. Tcould not 
diſcover whether it tas to the Vicomte 
de Noailles, or the Comte de Dams, that 
I ought ich omage for His principality; 


but as they are both my relations, I an- 
ſwered with ſtrict truth, that my couſin 


aving gone on before, Ti was vety glad to 
know at what hour they paſſed; and when 
I ſho lid be able to job them; ſo that if 
Mr! IE Reyl as na doubt he did, onfult- 
ed his Afmanack, he Wil have ſet FW b 59 1 

for th Hulke ef Orleans, or the Duke of 
Chartres; which was the more probable as as 
Lat ide böles _ me, whilſt the 


4 4 09 Is 21 * 11 * 2 91 4 1 2 Prince | 


by . 


ci L 645 n | 1, x 2855 AM: co : 2 TEST Lay: 
with Hap wc 3 to — war. He PR him after - 
wards at Philadelphia and Boſton, and Has o onl lyt to Tegret, 
| that! is affair alrs rendered i it impoſſible to acce ept of of a kind 
5 iitarten ig. pay hin a viſit at Strattſborough.” Mrs. 
Chabanel's' houſe, at Amſteidam; was open to all the 
Americans in Holland . the war. TRANSLATOR. | 
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3 Priner de Conti, being farther. reer 
* from the.cromn, had anly fen.. 
». You, ſcarcely; get ont of Straſhourgh, 
belors yon enter the, townſhip, af; Nn. 
Leck. It is unneceſſary ta. gbſerye,. that 


ell theſe names diſcover à German origin, 
At Rhypheck,, win came out to aſk 


me to dinnar. But this ſggw, mixed with 
bail was, ſo: geld, and I was, ſo ,fatigucd 


with. keeping my, horſe from Alinpings that 


-43L Thquld, hay have. ſtqpped. here ven without 


being jnyited by the handſome anpegrance 
of the inn called Tam, Aan, t was n 
more, however, than half pat tw : but 
28 Lhad already; ee hyegr ann 
miles, the. hanſe ne good, thesfire; well 
_ lighted, my beſt a tall good) logking man, 


a ſpartfman, 2, horſe deales, Ant fiſppſed 
to ghat, I deter: * 
Engliſh-;phraſe, 9; {pen 


gay there. The following i is all I I got in- in- 
tereſting from Mr. Thomas In time of 
peace, he carried on a great trade of hor- 


ſes which he purchaſed f in (Canada, ald 
ſent to New Vork, there to be ſhipped for 


the Wanna. al as - incondible. With 


what 


1 
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what facility this trade ig; carried on in 
winter he aflured me that he ohe went 

to Montzgal, and brovghtbagk with him, 
| ina fortpight,-ſeventyefiye horſes which 


he baught there. This is effected by tra- 


| yelling. in a A right line, traverſing. Lake 


George npon joe and the ſhaw, the deſert 
between that Lake and Montreal. The 
ami de A travel eighteen or 
twenty org 4 7 and three or four 
men, 1 are ſufficient to drive c one 


hundred before them... © It was I, added 

4 Mr. Thomas, who made, or rather Who: 

« repaired the fortune of that rogue, An 
4 1014. He had conquctec his affairs 


„ill, in the little trade he carried on at 
4 'Nemhaxen1t I ns him to pur-- 
e 2 ao e cen Sülz Rites chaſe 

i 20. 189 4 1 (Hens Wine 4110 ff Slotff r 

Amed we brought: pac tb bu peb 6 an a 
chegary, being taken'-from bit motharf out of charity, 
Y Doctor Lethrap of. Norwich in Conne gicut, who; 
vas at once a. phyſician, ſurgeon, ph merchant 
and ſhopkgepers i ps is:yſual. in Americy;\.gGer! his. aps 
zig expired, his maſter Sem him gg and let. | 


. by which, means be. obtained credit foe ſome thouſands, 
and returning to Cocnsctieut, ſetzleg at Newhaven. (cr 
Y an equipage, Rüben hoffe. a carcjage+.and N e-; 


; am of Mdwaden to his correſpondents in LoD. 8 


3 AEB he's 


«'chiſc hoſes in Canada, and topo him- 
4 ſelt and (el! them at Jatauica.” This ſpe- 
«Gulation alone'was ſulficient"t6'pay his 


. «: * debts, und fet "Ts once e affoat!” 
W r q BSHI "6397 * | 13921 1 11 After 
— of NE Lf i 2 night 25 * 9 

into jail, where "he? Lenidined call releaſed! by: a bankrupt 
sUiphſſed the/Nlembly.' He tilen Rrik gbt with child, 

and afterwirdemarried the daughter of Mr. Mansfield, 

Bigin Sheri of, Newhavene at dad u ill 


the ner, e % zt length, be game TECONC] iled 11 him, 
an I hon tot eſt-Indies, | 


and empl a 

Te ek em in · the rig, ed led in 
f the! utumm with ochſles, rum, and-ſug ar. In winter, 
ho en sen — macher head: of Hud- 


DE WO 5, Vith. various ſorts of 
Kings, ca Wan &c. &e, 


5 and alfo 555 Eile Ad" to reit! pro in 'Canids 
| Tote Article ic nher exchbnked for horſes}'or pur- 
" chGbed>them with the money ariſing from his ſales. 
With theſe horſes, which generally made a part of a 
1 ' CotheRiett datt together with poultry; Corn and fiſh, 
he Went tothe iſlandswhilſt his father-inliw was Tell- | 
iz the'rarh,” Weldes dad ſugars of thelaft boyage; aid 
- coReAting woch fe Arnald% ext beinter trip to Ca · 
bt, It was in cheſe voyages that Arnold became an 


* ekpert ſeunan, Which qualified Hir Fot ths command 
5 el the fleet of che lakes; where he behaved with his 
aua gallantry againſt «much feperior enemy.” The 
© Tianflator tad än opportunity, during His feſidence at BN * 


* 


 Pijts Ries during the war; of ſeeing ſeveral of theſs f 
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 NoRTH-AMBRICA = 
After talking of trader we Ut to agritcuf 
ture: he told me, Tat in thb bete 
hood of Rhynbeck, the fand Was uncotti- 
215 e and Ht r tha" "of 


feng ſown 


ws 1 200 


Ties v2 


Condes ab esp Tnake v. ver y advantigedus ales & iber | 


little eatgbes.” < After Able Their horfes,” the) cr 
rati theit Veſſels! üp'tö the 040 d Eenvert ed the 5 
into * retail” hops, where they dealt ür their " onions, 
potato, Salt" fh und apples, Nun ute Which bioughr 
a vety high' price) in | the” (rife quamnities, "fof'y which 


chey fert we hard dollars, ahho- in zn w Sch, that Vedic 


was upcoifi nö Tearce in this Sanifh ind; iche alt 
the interchürſe being carried * off in | papty Hollies, nit 
the French pkrrof the neighboitity lard of Hifpuiiol 

was full of SþJhi{hi'ioney,” nd the French Hebt and 
my weren Paid In: dellars fromthe Havantth:”' The 


Trarflato?' hopes, tit he Matt nere 88 perdegel 4 
| digeefſion' oi Me Tubjeftvf hw Wn + Hand; WIH 
in the bande f any" other nivled weulg/cerannly 


become” önéd Sf the "moſt" ' valtable" pdffefföns Wm 
ericar” ArHipelajfo. Its "Etta ſitcuatiell bet Weed 
Award and lee bald than? ftr epic 


verb 66/7 ti -nuttiber of ſprüſgs and fivers it. W lich | 


it' is watered; (the latterabviliiting” irh f ald) ebe ert 
Wlleries'ofdts foil,” the greateft pirt of ck is 


in a virgin state; the ſtrong poſſefon ef the peHinſtts 


of St. Jokit; ere advantages, which iH in chie poſſelſibn bf 


4 ative "rniatitime powerg chte Francs "of 
? reh be pprecuf6d in the poſeiſion | 


rr 9 
* 
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nnbegt, he mts forty. 


take the tzophls of gytting it with a Gekle, 


3 weer h Rik ay, Same gags: of a 
5 | 9 beautiful | 


$1410! 


- of tiny je b is at moſt hut; 2 negative. Advantage; for L 
1 wel ffs hat the King, only receives the incon- 


wu ;2XP509*4þ. ig the:Fourſe pf the late war, no 


leſs chan | cighe milliops,pp the. fertifietians, which I : 
had the ven len femur. ta viſto (45ropmpanied. by 
e ors ons the, firength gf which. is now 


dremd., not; Jeſs: fo le. than thoſe of fart Maro, 
bis the Havenngh:.e 


Nei ths et. 


8 Ie have „cke. this Hand 
yuh, any prop. 


: | i Euine fg ſuch, eee Beſides 


5 trpig of 


kge artllerye. hee. of Ane 


eee ingheipanh Freige. ver there in gar» 
en bee the regiqenig ge Bruxellers dr 


aa, © £3 


wle Indeed. a, ge id the think themſelves 
that phe, embarkeda anben, I. was there, the regiment de 
| 1a. gupoppe, Falling of 43 g mer for Qertbagene: 
Me dptexjor 4 is — th which; 1 was. likewiſe 
Ned to viſto &, delightful; and maybe. hag, for 
I fung bat, ev Ile 


1 bs maſt; fikewiſp marry, 80d weetghed is (his choice, 
Within A e nor aca M3906, Pore 


hpadant.chat they de not 


| fide 99 079 ble FEVenne; oft 094990. WAN from. this hand, : 


Nar.could Englauds vb ber then. 
oft f eres. though many. perſons in 


igen ange mplk,, numerous 


| muſt nat; only. he 2 Serholie, 
but g risidd nes 6h Iugnifttion. baying an. officer here; 
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beautiful kind" moving abet che houſe; 
awakened my paſſion for the: chace; un 
aſking Mr. Thomas what uſs he Wade 
of them; he told me, that they wer 


only for hunting the fon; that deer, 


ftags' and bears, were pretty common 
in the oountry, but they” ſeldom killed 


therm except in winter, either by traeing 


on the ſnow, or by tracking hem irs ths 


woods. All American converfation muſt 
finiſh with politics. Thoſe of Mr; Thomas 


appeared to me rather Equivocal ; he was 


too wan ne complained too anos of the 
= 1105 F 112-48 ie _Hout 


2 


K aye; IWF © : 


. . 
4 £34456 #©- 


| proparty | from the icand, hows be wiſh to quit Is. pal | 
ral 


cept what, he can carry off  clandeſtinely. | Seve 
Iriſh. ate ſeeried nete; but all under the predies am 


of ſacrificing to the mmoſt gloomy füßefllition, the moſt 
eee — ore and ee the moſt 


horrid. ſt: 


fhieft o Too 


of war 


' be.confingd, e and under the tr 
tions of recy, fer out mutyal , fa afety., 
eſp peds it i 5 in f ye: 

Walle revlprion, 


60 gur 5 1 of the frig ates. ack were 5 
lying there, 1 E military in 0 were anXious 0 
to peruſe- the European and American Gazette 1 had . 
with me, bot even this commulitcation e 5 
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flour he — for the army, to let 
me think him à good hig He gave 


bimſelf out for ſuch notwithſtanding, but 


l obſerved that he was greatly attached to 


an opinion which I found generally diffuſed 


| throughout the pateof NewYork; that there 
115 Ao expedition mor 2 721 ul, nor more eaſy 
s then Fhe-congueſt-of Canads.:: It 46:-1mpoſſible 
to conceive the: ardour the inhabitents of the 
. north fill, ; have to recommence that enter- 
prize. The reaſon is, that their country is 

d fertile and ſo happily ſituated for com- 
wealthy as ſoon as they have nothing to 
fear from the' ſavages; now the ſavages 


. 3.0 10 200 formidable when eds are 5 


_ 


te 


morning, and od three — 
in Eivington Manor. The road Wis good, 
and the countty'r rich and well [ cultivated. 
We paſs ſeveral « confi derable villapes, the 


Ml houſes, of f which, are handſome and neat, 


and every object here announces proſpe- 
Fttyr On lea ving this diſtri; we enter that 
of Cleverath, then deſcend from the hills, 
and pr rb? Hudfon's 185 We ſoon 


after 


. R . GRO ne 8 
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E after come to a creek, which is: alſo called 
by t the name of Clayerack, and which falls 


not far from. this into the Hudſon. As ſoon 
as you have paſſed this creek, an immenſe 
rock, which. runs acroſs in the direction of 
the,road, obli ges you to turn to the right 
to reach Cla verack Meeting-houſe, and to 
purſue the road to Albany. This rock,; or 
rather chain of rocks, merits all the atten- 
tion of naturaliſts. It is about three miles 
in length. As. I did not traverſe it, I am 
ignorant of its width, but it is ſo ſteep to 
the ſouth, that it can be aſcribed to nothing 
but a ſhrinking. of the earth, occaſioned 
by a violent ſhock. Vet. one does not find, 
either in the ſpacę between this rock and 
che little, xiver, or, on the oppoſite bank, 
any correſſ andence.. with the accidental 
ſeparation.it announces. Its flank, which i is 
0 poſed; preſents parallel beds, but 4 
rarely horizontal, which made me conjec- 
| ture e that! it \ was of a calcarevay nature; I 
— 1003 i i GS 


* 5 * . 8 * v 
— 2141 1799 94 1 11 "E 


701% The was! lng in his account ef Mathis 

Falls, obſerved that there is little or no calcareous ſtone 
in tbit country, by which Lam at a'loſs to know 
vhether he means the ſtate of New Jerſey, where he 
then was, or the United States in general - I take 


rr 
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tried it Wich üs Fortis; and found thy 


oongecture juft. But I vas the bit ftruck 
with the Mength #64 beauty öf the trees 
which grow in the midſt of it, the trunks 
of Which riſe out of the Ehitks formed by 
the ſepatation ef the rock. "Unleſs you 
cloſcly eramins theſe trees; it is itip6ffible 
to believe that they can grow, and get to 


ſa6k's height Without an ideh of carth to 


notrriſtr their touts; Sevefrul of them grow 
Horizontally,t6 a certain diſtahce, and then 
afſtme à vertical direction. Orhets have 
theft roots dufte taked, whiff proves that 
their origin is ptior to te Ccaftrophe, 
Whatever iwas, which 'bh&tatri6t isfuſe 
admitkitig: Theft foots are in the muſt 


ties directions imagina ble, reſetn⸗ 


bilttg ſerpents era ling Amidff tre ruins of 
art immenſe &dffee. The ptinelpel part of 


He trees L ſpeak of, are of tht Tort of fr 


1 r ee eee elle 
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this opportunity of wentioning⸗ that W ee 


in a great part of the Continent; the interior parts 


ef Penfytxonia, Maryland, aud Virziois in particular 


are imterleRed, by inen. rats l this alte . 


3 , ** * z * * 1 
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called bemlock by the Engliſh, but they are 


mixed with others, which I took to be 
walnut trees, and other white wood; but 

I muſt obſerve that this conjecture can- 
not be relied on, as I did not ſee. the 


leaves, and am not well enough. acquaint- 
ed with trees to diſtinguiſh by their 'bran- 

ches. and their ſtruQure.F . ; 

Claverack i is a pretty conſiderable town- 
ſhip, and extends very far. On quitting it 
you traverſe ſeveral woods. to ariſe at the 
| ff) hoy ſes of Kinder hook. 1 fou nd i in theſe 
woods new improvements, and ſeveral log- 
buts.* But on A Tha one of them, 


Vor. + th WES I mo Per- 


1 Wick great ſubmiſſion to abe author, he TITER 
io have laid zyreater ſtreſs on this phænomenon than it | 


bas any claim to from its ſingularity; every mountain- 


ous country, in Europe abounds with ſuch appearances, 
which, Nr curious, may. poſſibly be accounted for 
on prin ples more ſi mple, and lefs Jaftematical, than: | 
thoſe great convulſions ſo enthuſiaſtically imagined. by . 


the diſciples, of: the buffonie ſchool. The Frauſſator 
too Owns bimſelf 1 ignorant FM! the ſpecies of fr, called | 


bemlock by the 2 ; 


Er $42 


8 TrANnSLATOR. | 
- * Huts made of the trunks of trees, laid orizoncally 
on each other, and * interſtices' filled vith: earth, 


or clay. 
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= perecived, with regret, that the family 
_ who” inhabited it had been long ſettled 
there, without thinking of building a 
better houſe, an uncommon circumſtance 
in America, and which i is almoſt unex- 
* ampled, except in the Dutch ſettle- 


| : ments; for that people are more cœco- 


| nomical than induſtrious, and are more 
deſirous of amaſſing wealtli than of add- 
ing to their comfort, When you ar- 
rive at the firſt hamlet of Kinderhook, 
you muſt make a long circuit to reach 
the mieeting-houſe, which is in the cen- 
tre of what may be properly called the 
town of Kinderhook. 'There you paſs a 
pretty conſiderable ftream, and have the 
choice of three or four inns; 3 but the beſt 
is that of Mr. Van Burragb. The prefer- 
| ence given to As, e Goes! no bo- 


„ „„ td 


1 kept by 1 two. yotung pep a Duteh fa- 
_mily; they are civil and attentive, and you 


are not badly off with them, provided you 


are not difficult to pleaſe. It would have ill 
become me now to have been ſo, for I had 


nothing but ſnow, hail, and froſt during 
the 
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the whole day, and 2 
agreeable aſylum for me. 


It was a difficult queſtion 4 DL ics | 


I ſhould. the. next day paſs the north river, 
for Imastold that it was neither ſufficient- 
y broken to croſs it on the ice, nor free 


enough from flakes ts venture it in a boat. 


* of as 


Apprized of theſe obſtacles, T I fet out early 


47 ie, 


on. the 24th, that I might ha ve time to dif- : 


coverthe eaſieſt paſſage. Iwas only twen- 


ty miles from Albany; ſo that after a n 
tinned journey through a foreſt of fit trees, 
arri ived ; at one o'clock. on the banks ft the 3 


Hudſon. The valei in which this river runs, 


anch the town of Albany, which is built in 


the form of an ainphitheatre on its weſtern 


ban k, müſt have afforded a very agreeable 
coup. dil, had it not been disfigured by 


the now. A handſome houſe half way up 


the bank oppoſite the ferry, ſeams to at- 
tract attention, and to invite ſtrangers to 


flop : at General Schuyler” s, who i TRI pro- 
prietgr. as well FT: architect. recom- 


mendat ions to him from all A but 


partieularly from General Waſhington and 


Mrs. Carter. I had beſides Svea the ren- 


4 *Þ 7-1 T6101 » { 2 B b 2 (SEA den vous 
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any fireſido was an 
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whil® the young ſoldier, bya prudence and ſecrecy ſtill 
more beyond his age then lis information, juſtified the 


| of York Town, The __ will perhaps be — 
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deꝛvous to Colonel Hamilton, vrho had juſt 
married another * his day Wen and was 


24 


„ ww * 


Mode e noftours!, Preceded 


EY Cold Hamil 60 U 0 ell wan by all 'thoſe 


_— dave had aby contieioh with America, that i 
would be unneceſſary to pointi him out mare particularly, 


were not this journal, at. ength. deſtined. for publication, 


_ likely to fall into the hands of ſeveral readers who were 


8 of, or may have forg otten, many details rela- 
to this revolution; to which their attention may be 


III awakensd. e Ai d Seine | 


Croix and ſome time ſettled in America, was deſtined Wil ! 
to the profeſſion. of the laws a and had ſcarcely: compleat- 
c 
t 


ed ide, when General Waſhington, verſed as all 


321 


great men are in the diſcovery of talents, and; in the 


employment of them, müde him at once bis Aide de 
Camp und Secretary, a poſt as eminent as important in 


the American army. From that time his correſpondence 
with the French, which language he ſpeaks and r 
perfe iy well, the details of , every kind, political an 

military, entruſfed to him, gevelope d thoſe talents * 


General hit known how. to ABI, and put in activity : 


canfidence with which he Nee ho honoured. Re. continued 


to ſerve in this capacity abe year 1 7815 When de- £1 
| Ous of diſting guiſhing Fimfeff in the comimand? i6F troops, n 
28 he Had doe in all His" other funkrions, be tock that] fr 

of a battalion of light infanery. It was at the beabboffH © 
this battalion, that jointhy! with M. de Gimat, be cnr- . 
ried by aſſault one of the enemy's s redoubts at the ſiege * 
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oreceded by the Vicomte de Noailles a and; 
the, Comte de Damas, who 1 knew were 


| arrived. the night before. The ſole diff 


culty therefore conſiſted i in paſſing the ri- 
er. Whilſt the boat was making its way 
with difficulty through the flakes of i ice, 
which we were obliged to break as we 
advanced. Mr. Lynch, who is not indif- 
ferent about a 55 dinner, ape 

| 1 General 


to 3 that i next year, before the peace Was made, 

Mr. Hamilton turned advocate, and became a member 

of Congreſs. The explanation of this enigma | is, that 

the war being conſidered as at an end, it was necefſary 

for him to think of his fortune, which was very incon- © 
ſderable. Now the Profeſſion of a lawyer, which com- 
prehends thoſe of attorney and notary, is not only the 

moſt reſpectable i in America, but likewiſe the moſt lu- | 
;crative ; and mere is no doubt that, with ſuch talents 

and ſuch kuowledge, Mr. Hamilton muſt be in peace, 

3s well as in war, one of the maſt conſiderable citizens 

in his new country. At preſent he is ſettled at New- | 
York. —[To this juſt eulogium the Tranſlator takes the 
liberty of adding, that Colonel Hamilton is a "moſt ele- 

gant writer, and a perfectly accompliſhed gentleman, = 
ind as ſuch eould not fail of diſtinguiſhing himſelf in the 
firſt European. circles. His account of the behaviouurt 
and death of the - unfortunate Andre, to which he was a 
vitneſs, publiſhed , at the time in the American. and | 
Engliſh prints, Jobs equal bonour i to dis underftanding 8 
and his heart, 1 Taansraron. 
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with Mr. e bis Mi rife 
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General Schuyler 0 houſe, mourdfully fays 


to me, 1. am fure the Vi icomte and Dainas 


are niow at table, where they have good eber, 


and good company, whilft we art here Kicking 
our heels, in hopes of 8 this evening to 


{a wretched alchouſe. I partook a little 


of his anxiety, but diverted myſelf by aſ⸗ 
ſuring him that they ſaw us from the 


windows, that I even diſtinguiſhed the 


Vicomte de Noailles who was looking at 
| us, through a teleſcope,” and that he was 
going to ſend ſomebody to conduct us on 


our landing to that excellent houſe, where 


ve ſhould find dinner ready to come on 
table; I even pretended that a ſledge I had 


ſeen deſcending t towards the river was de- 


1 ſigned 1 for us. As chance would have it, 
never was conjecture more juſt. The firſt 


perſon we ſaw on ſhore was the Chevalier 
de Mauduit, who was waiting f for us with 


. the General's ſledge, into which we quick- 
| iy ſtepped and were conveyed i in an inſtant 


into a handſome ſaloon, near a good fire, 
ie and daugh- 
| ft King ourfelyes, 
den was a ſerved, to which er one did 
. honour, 


4 
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honour, as well as to the Madeira which 
was. excellent, and made us compleatly | 
forget the rigour of the ſeaſon, and wwe 
fatigue of the journey. 

General Schuyler 8 family was 3 
of Mrs. Hamilton, his ſecond daughter, 
| who has a mild agreeable countenance; of , 
Miſs Peggy Schuyler, whoſe features are 
animated and ſtriking; of another charm- 
ing girl, only eight years old, and of three 
boys, the eldeſt of whom is fifteen, . and 
are the handſomeſt children you can ſee. 
He is ; himſelf about fifty, but already gou ty 
| and infirm. His fortune is very confider- 
able,-and it will become ſtill more. fo, for 
he poſſeſſes an immenſe extent of terri-. 
tory, but derives. more credit from his ta- 
lents- and information, than from his 
wealth. He ſerved with General Am- | 
herſt in the Canadian war, as Deputy 
Quarter-Mafter General. From that pe- 
riod he made himſelf known, and became 5 

diſtinguiſhed ; he was very uſeful. to the 
F Engliſh, and was ſent for to London after 
the | peace, tos t tle the accounts of every 

ng fr nined by the e His 

N FE ; marriage 


, . 
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| marriage with M ifs Ranſcher, the rich 
| heireſs of a family which has given its 


name to a diſtrict, or rather a whole pro- 


vince, ſtill added to his credit and his in- 


fluence; ſo that it is not ſurprizing he 


ſhould be raiſed to the rank of Major Ge- 
neral at the beginning of the war, and 


have the command of the troops on the 
frontiers of Canada. It was in this capa- 


city, that he was commiſſioned in 1777 to 
oppoſe the progreſs of General Burgoyne; 
but having received orders from Congreſs, 


directly contrary to his opinion, without 


being provided with any means neceſſary 


for.carrying them into execution, he found 
himſelf obliged to evacuate Ticonderoga, 


and fall back on the Hudfon. Theſe mea- 


ſures, undoubtedly prudent in themſelves, 


being unfavourably conſtrued in a mo- 
ment. of ill humour and anxiety, he was 


tried by a Court Marſhal, as well as Ge- 
neral Sinclair, his ſecond i in command, and 
both of. them were ſoon after bonourabh 
| acquitted.” Sinclair reſumed his ſation i in 
the army, but General Schuyler, juſtly 


offended, demanded more ſatisfactory re- 
: | paration, 


\ 


paration, and reclaimed his rank which, E 
ſince this event, was conteſted with him 
by. two or three Generals of the fame 
ſtanding, This affair not being ſettled, 
he did not join the army, but continued 
his ſervices to his country. Elected a 


member of Congreſs the year following, 
he was nearly choſen Preſident in oppoſi- 
tion to Mr. Laurens; ſince that time he 
has always enjoyed the confidence of the 


government, and of General Waſhington, 


who are at preſent paying their court to 


him, and prefling him to accept the office 


of Secretary at War. 
Whilſt we were in this Eckla aly- 
lum, the weather continued doubtful, be- 


tween froft and thaw ; there was a little 


| ſnow upon the ground, and it was proba- 
ble there ſoon would be a fall. The 
council of travellers aſſembled, and it ap- 


peared to them proper not to delay their 
depatture for Saratoga. General Schuyler 


offered us a houſe which he has upon his 
_ own'eftate; but he could not ſetve us as 


a guide, on account of an indifpoſition, 


and his * of A fit of the gout. 
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He nn giving us an intelligent offi- 
cer to conduct us to the different fields of 
battle, whilſt his ſon ſnould go before to 
prepare us lodgings. We could ſtill tra- 
vel on horſeback, and were ſupplied with 
horſes of the country to replace durs 
which were fatigued, and a part of which 
ſtill remained on the other ſide of the river. 
All theſe arrangements being accepted, 
we were conveyed to Albany i in a ledge, 


On our arrival, we waited on Brigadier 


| General Clinton, to whom I delivered my 5 
letters of recommendation. He is an ho- 
neſt man, but of no diſtinguiſhed talents, 
and is only employed out of reſpec to his 
brother the Governor. He immediately 
ordered the horſes for our journey, and 
Major Popham, his Aide de Camp, an 
amiable and intelligent officer, was deſired 
to conduct us. He was to take with him 
Major Graeme, who knows properly the 
ground, and ſerved in | the, "Ry; under 
Pen Gates. 1 | 
All our meaſures being well concerted, 
Vicomte de Noailles and his two hoon 
L | nions 


nions to an inn, 1 by a Pronchinidnj 7 
called Louis, and I to that of an American 


of the name of Blenn: Hens. At day-break, 
tea was ready, and the whole caravan aſ- 
ſembled at my quarters; but melted ſnow- 


was falling, which did not promiſe an 
| agrecable ride. We were in hopes that it 
was a real thaw, and ſet out upon our 
journey: * The ſnow however fell thicker 


and thicker, and was ſix inches deep when 


we arrived at the junction of the Mow-- 


baroł with the Hudſon's river. Here is a 


choice of two roads to Saratoga: one obli- 
ges you to paſs the Hudſon, to keep ſome 


time along the left bank, and paſs it a 


ſecond time near the Ha //-Moon; the other 
goes on the Mohawk river till you get 


above the Cataracꝭ, when you paſs that 
river, and traverſe the woods to Stillwater. 


Even had there been no difficulty i in paſ- 
ſing the North river on account of the ice, 
I ſhould have preferred: the other road, to 


ſee the caſcade of Cotes, which i is one of 


the wonders of America. Before we left 
the Hudſon, I remarked an iſland in the 


middle of its bed, which offers a very ad- 
vantageous 
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vantageous poſition for erecting batteries, 
_ to.defend the navigation. The two Ma- 


Jors, to whom I communicated this obſer- 


vation, told me-that this point of defence | 
was negleQed, becauſe there was a better 
one, a little higher up, at the extremity of 


one of the three branches into which the 
Mohawk river divides itſelf, in falling in- 


to the Hudſon. They added that this po- 


ſition was very ſlightly reconnoitred; that 
which was begun to be fortified higher up, 


being ſufficient to ſtop the progreſs of the 


enemy. Thus the more you examine the 


country, the more you are convinced that 
the expedition of Burgoyne was extrava- 
gant, and muſt ſooner or later have miſ- 


carried, independent of the os 
which decided the event. 
The junction of the two rivers is ; fix 


"railes north of Albany, and after-travel- 


lng two more in the woods, we began to 
heat a murmuriiig noiſe, which increaſed 
till we came in ſight of Cobbs Fall. This 

_ cataraRt is the whole breadth of the river, 


that is to Tay, near two hundrettoiſes, 


ock OW * _ wide. Tt It is a vaſt 
| ſheet 
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ſheet of water, which falls 76 Engliſn 
feet,* The river in this place is contract- 
ed between tvro ſteep banks formed by 
the declivity of the mountains, theſe pre- 
eipices are covered by an earth as black 
as iron ore, and on which nothing grows 
but firs and cypreſſes. The courſe of the 
river is ſtraight; both before and after its 
fall, and the rocks forming this caſcade are 
nearly on a level, but their irregular figure 
breaks the water whilſt it is falling, and 
forms a variety of whimſicab and pictu- 
reſque appearances. This picture was ren- 
dered till more terrible by the ſnow which 
covered the firs, the brilliancy of which, 
dave a black eblbur to the water, gliding 
gently along, and a yellow: tinge to that 

which was daſhing over the ee | 
EW ON 5 A | After 
| i Ja Comte 45 Cale in e K this 
cataratt | in one of the notes to her Veillu du Chateau, 
ſays it is only 5o feet, but from other-ap accounts con- 
Hiri this of M. de Chaſtellux, I am ine inclined to 
think;/that it is between 70 and 80 feet. This inva- 
KOI, and correct. writer, the pride of her ſon, and 
of humanity, has in ibis inſtance been — 


95 by the American travellers ſhe conſulted: 
- : 1 R ANSLAT OR. 
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42 After foaſting our eyes with this boful 
_ ſpectacle; we tra velled a mile higher up to 
the ferry chere we hoped to paſs the river; 
but on our. arrival, found the boat ſo en- 
tangled in the ice and ſnow, that it was im- 
poſſible to make uſe of it. We were aſſur- 

ed; that people had paſſed a ferry two miles 
| higher, that morning, whither we immedi- 
- ately went, determined to purſue our route, 
though the ſnow was greatly encreaſed, 
and we were benumbed with wet and cold. 
The boatmen of this ferry made many ob- 


jections on account of the bad weather 


and the ſmallneſs of their boat, which 
could only tranſport three horſes at a time; 


but this difficulty did not ſtop us, and we 
5 agreed toimake ſeyeral trips. The firſt 


attempt was made to paſs over my Valet 
de Chambre, with three horſes: I was 
waiting by the fireſide for my turn, when 
they came to inform me that the boat was 
coming back to ſhore, with ſome difficulty, 
and that the current had almoſt driyen it 
totrards the cataract. We were obliged 
therefore to ſubmit to. our deſti ny, which 
Was not 4265 ee to let us fulfil the ob- 

I. 
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jet of our voyage. On this cba er 1 
diſplayed a magnanimity which placed 
me high in the eſteem of the whole com- 
pany: whilſt others were ſtorming, and 
growing impatient, uncertain of the mea- 
ſures to be taken, I ſerenely gave the ſignal 
for a retreat, and thought no more of any 
thing but ſupper, for which I made the 
moſt prudent diſpoſitions on the ſpot. The 
innkeeper of M. de Noailles beinga French- 
man, and conſequently a better cook, or at 
leaſt more active than mine, it was decided 
that he ſhould provide our ſupper: the beſt 
mounted cavalier of the troopwas diſpa tch- 
ed to give the neceſſary orders, whom we 
followed in half an hour ; we arrived as 
night Was coming on, and preſently fat 
down to table. Thus paſſed! the day's work 
of the 25th, which was not very agreeable | 
till the hour of ſupper, but terminated very 
happily; for what conſolation does not one 
derive under diſappointment, from a good | 
fire, a good ſupper, and good' ompany > 
The 26th, the rivers not being yet fro- 
| zen, nor the roads hard enough to make 
a long journey in a ſledge, I determined to 
remain at mar af My morning was em- 


e 


ployed in adjuſting my notes, which oc- 
cupation was only interrupted by a viſit 
from Colonel Hamilton. He: told us that 
Mrs. Schuyler was a little indiſpoſed, but 
that the General would be equally glad to 
receive us. Accordingly he ſent! us his 
ſledges the beginning of the evening. We 
found him in his ſaloon with Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton. A converſation ſoon took place 
| between the General; the Vicomte de Noa il 
les and me. We had already talked, when 
we were laſt with him, of ſome important 
faults relative to the northern campaigns, 
of which we had aſked ſome explanations. 

i Ms. Schuyler appeared- no lefs deſitous of 
8 giving them. He is pretty communicative, 
| and i is well entitled to be fo; ; his converſa- 
tion is eaſy arid agreeable; he knows well 
what he ſays, and expreſſes himfelf well on 
every thing he knows. To glye the beſt 
anſwer to our queſtions, he © propoſed tous 

to read his political and military correſ- 


„nnn 


pondence with General Waſhington, which 
we accepted with great pleaſure, and leav- 
D the reſt of the company with Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton, we retired into another 

room. 


ferent manuſcripts, containing upwards of 
ſixty pages of cloſe writing on paper à /e 


Telliare. The firſt diſpatch I read was a2 


letter written by him to General Wathing- 
ton, in November 1777, it contained a plan 


of attack on Canada, which originated in 


the following circumſtance : Two Engliſh 
officers after being made priſoners with 


Burgoyne's army, obtained permiſſion to 
return to Canada on their parole, and on 
the road ſtopped at General Schuyler's at | 


Saratoga. The converſation, as we may 


eaſily ſuppoſe, ſoon turned on the great 


event, the impreſſion of which was ſo re- 
cent. One of theſe officers being attached 
to General Burgoyne, criminated Governor 
Sir Guy. Carleton, whom he accuſed of 
having retained too many troops in Cana- 
da; the States maintained that he had not 


even reſerved ſufficient for the. defence of 


the country. From aſſertions they came to 
proofs, which proofs could only be an exact 
detail of « all the forces then remaining in Ca- 
nada, and their &firibution. GeneralSchuy- 


ler was attentive, and took advantage wr 
Vol. 3 Cc 8 the 
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room. The Genbral opening his pocket 5 
book, the Vicomte and I divided the dif-. 
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the diſpute. He learns by this means, that 
Janata was in real danger; and propoſed, 


in conſequence, to General Waſhington 


to retake 'Ticonderoga, in caſe that poſt 
was not abandoned, as it actually has been, 
and to proceed from thence to Montreal. 
This plan is extremely well conceived, 
and exhibits a great knowledge of the 
country; and what ſtruck me as the moſt 
worthy of attention, is the immenſity of 
the reſources to be found in this country 
for 4 winter expedition, and the extreme 
facility with which an army may rapidly 
advance, by the means of ſledges to tranſ. Ml 


port the proviſions and ftores, and even 


| fick and lame ſoldiers. It is poſſible, in 
a month's time, to collect, between the 
Connecticut and Hudſon 5 River, fifteen l 
hundred ledges, two thouſand horſes, 
and as many oxen; the latter may be 


| thod for the ice, like horſes, and ſerve to a 
draw the ſledges with proviſi ions; and as, 
theſe are conſumed, or the oxen fatigued a 
they may be ſlain for the food of the ar- 
0 
my. Nor muſt it be imagined that theſe . 
expeditions are ſo dreadful for the ſol ch 


diere 
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diers as we are accuſtomed to ſuppoſe 


them. With the feet and legs well fortified, 


and proper cloathing, which it was caſy 
to procure before the finances and re- 


ſources of the country were exhauſted, 


they ſupport extremely well the fatigue 
of long marches; and as they paſs all the 
night in the woods, they eaſily find ſhelter, 


and light great fires, by which they ſleep 
better than under tents; for it is to be ob- 
ſerved; t that if the cold be ſevere in this 
country, it is always a dry cold, againſt 


which it is much more eaſy to provide 


than againſt rain and moiſture. 


General Schuyler never received any an- 
ſwer to this letter, nor does he know with 
whom the fault lies. M. de la Fayette | 

| however came to Albany in January to 


prepare. and command an expedition 


ſimilar to that he had projected: he ſnew- 


ed his inſtructions to General Schuyler, 


: which he ſuppoſes ſome other perſon 
viſhed to claim the . honour, but as no 
orders had come to him, he had made no 


preparations, nor were there any made on 
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Fayette, how agrecable ſoever this expe- | 


dition might be to him, had fo much good 
ſenſe and attachment to the intereſt of 
America as to admit e e e and 
divert Congreſs from purſuing it. 

The winter following, after the evacua- 
tion of Philadelphia, and the affair of Mon- 


mouth, General Waſhington, always more 


occupied in putting an end to the misfor- 


tunes of his country, than in prolonging the 


duration of the brilliant part he was acting 
in America, wrote to Mr. Schuyler, to con- 
fult him on an expedition to Canada, and 
on the means of executing it with ſucceſs. 
In anſwer to this letter, he ſent a memoir 
perfectly well conceived, and no leſs well 


written, in which he propoſed three 
different plans. The firſt was to collect 


his forees near the ſources of the Con- 
necticut, at a place called Coos; from 
thence there is only a trifling carryi ing 


place to the rivers which fall into the 


II. Lawrence, below Lake Saint Pierre, 
near to Quebec. But this plan would be 
difficult of execution, from the ſcarcity 
of reſources on the Connecticut river, and 
From the * difficulties to be encoun- 
; ä tered 
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tered in approaching thoſe to be provided 


on the Hudſon and Mohawk rivers, be- 
fides; that the attack. would thus be car- 


ried into the heart of the Engliſh forces, 


and too near the fea, from whence they 


deri ve their principal aid. The ſecond pro- 


jet was to remount the Mohawk river, 


then to embark on Lake Oreidz, and 


croffing Lake Ontario, proceed weftward = 
to beſiege Niagara; then returning by 
the ſame route, to deſcend the river, and 
attack Montreal by the north. In this 
plan, General Schuyler foreſaw two great 
ineonveniencies; one, from the long cir- . 
cuit it would be neceſſary to make, 
thus giving the 'Engliſh time to cole 
their troops at the point. of attack; the 
oſſibility there was 


other from tlie 
of deceiving the encmy by threatening 


them on the fide of Lake Champlain, and 


Sorel, fince the preparations on the 


of the campaign. It was by Lake Cham- 


plain therefore, and in the winter, that Ge- 


neral Schuyler propoſed marching directly 


to Montreal leaving St. Fohn's on the - 
= | Tight, 
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Mohawk. and Hudfon's River 1 not 
fail of diſctofir ing the whole ſyſtem of 
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right, and poſtponing the attack of that 
poſt till ſpring, which was not to be ſe. 
cured, before the iſle of Montreal, and all 
' the upper country ſhould be got poſſeſſion 
of: 'on this plan there would: be no diffi- 
culty in concealing its real object; as the 
neceſſary preparations might be collected 
on the rivers Hudſon and Connecticut; 
the ſhifting from one to the other being 
an eaſy meaſure. Thus the enemy would 
be alarmed at once for Quebec, St. John's, 
and Montreal. On this ſuppoſition, it is 
probable they would prefer ſacrificing 
Montreal. There an advantageous eſta- 
bliſhment might be formed, and meaſures 
taken to attack Quebec; but in caſe of 
their being obliged to abandon it, an eaſy 
retreat would always be ſecured by the 
Beaver bunting Place *, » and Lake Cham- 
plain. Such was the obied of this long 
diſpatch which I read with great atten- 
tion, and much pleaſure, and of which I 
have en to give ſome idea, con- 
Tor 5 vinced 
ä , This. is 5 name given in the Engliſh charts to 


the deſerts between Lake Ontario, the, River St. 
Lawrence, and the Lakes Ge and Champlain and 


8 a the River of Soree. 5 
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vinced as I am that this article of my 


journal will not be unintcreſting tout. 


tary men; others may render it amuſing, 
by ſurveying the chart, and running over 
the immenſe” country embraced 22 theſs 
different projets. 

The next memoir which fell ina my 


hands was the anſwer of General Waſh- | 


ington. After teſtifying the greateſt con- 


fidence in General- Schuyler, he enters 
into diſcuſſion with him, and offers his 


reflexions with a modeſty as amiable, 
as worthy of eſtimation. He is of opi- 
nion that the expedition by Lake Onta- 


rio is perhaps too highly rejected without 
_ ſufficient reaſon ; that it would be cafy | 


for him to favour the attack of Niagara, 


by a diverſion he could make on lake Grie, 


by marching - the Virginia troops on the 
fide of the Obio and Fort Pitt: he enquires 
whether it be poſſible to build boats on 
| Hudſon' s river, and tranſport them on car- 


riages to the Mohawk; his object i in this 


was evidently to . ane of the prin- 


cipal objections I have mentioned; that 


the preparations for this expedition reveal- 
ads too much the real bor grand All the other 


mor 
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points are treated with wiſdom and pre- 
eiſion; which renders the reply of General 
Schuyler Mill more curious and intereſt- 
ing. It i is vrorthy both of the importance 
of the ſubject, and of the great man to 
whom it is addreſſed. Mr. Schuyler 
perſiſts in his opinion; and invariably 
attached to his project of attack by Lake 

Champlain, he proves that it may be ex- 
deuted in ſummer as well as in winter. 


Every thing depends, according te him, on 
33 4 naval pointy”, which he 


Is 


13 * theſe gacounth it appears very 85 that -— 
| General Carleton ated, with great prudence 1 in retain- 
ing the force he did in Canada, for which he has been 
blamed by ſome, when Burgoyne \ went on his expedi- 
tion; in the cataſtrophe of which, 1500 or 2000 men 
more would probably bave made little difference, but 
the want of which would have totally enfeebled the de- 
_ "fence of Canada, and thrown that province into the hands 
of the United States. The American ideas too, on the 
ſybje& of an expedition i into Canada, and which may 
poſſibly be carried into execution at ſome fyture period, 
merit the attention of the Engliſh Government, more par- 
ticularly as America, fince the is put in poſſeſſion of the : 
Kenebee and the boundary line, cuts the Sorel river be 
low Lake Champlain, can now carry on her opera- 
tions at her eaſe, and unmoleſted on the lakes, and 
by Arnold's route; but, in fat, Canada muſt, on a 
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is of opinion may be eaſily obtained by 
—— . . than thoſe. of 
the 


ED follow 4 forwing of the Voited States; 
hat province can only be prevented from falling rapid- 
ly before ſuch a force as the Eaſtern States cap put in 
motion, by very ſirong forts built at the head of the 
Kennebec, St. Croix, and Connemticut ri vers, by forts on 
both ſides of the Sorel, where cut by the boundary line, 
on 3otb- fides of the St. Lawrence, whete it joins that 
river, at the head of the carrying place above Niagara, 
on the Engliſh fide, where a new carrying place muſt, 
if poſſible, be formed, and oppoſite the fort of Detroit 
and Michilimazance. All muſt be ſtrong, regular works, 
| eapable of containing Garriſons with ſtores ſufficient to 
Hop the progreſs of an enemy's army, till relief can ar- 
rive from the interior of the country, where 6 or 8000 
regular forces muſt be kept, beſides ſtrong garriſons at 
Quebec, and Montreal, the fortifications of which muſt 
be repaired and ſtrengthened. Unlefs England be de- 
termined ta adopt, -and rigorouſly to maintain all thefe 
neceflary- defences, perhaps after all inadequate, it is 
- impoſſible that Canada ſhould long reſiſt an American 
expedition. On ſuch a tenure, and at ſuch an enor- 
mous expence, will that province be worth holding? 
Mr. Payne, in his admirable letter to the Abbé Raynal, 
makes the following judicious obſervations on this ſub- 
je :—® Reſpecting Canada, one or other of theſe two 
de events will take place; viz. if Canada fhould become 
ce populous, i it will revolt; and if it do not berbene ſo, 
* jt will not be wörth the expence of holding. But 
0 Canada au will become ar. 5 Britain may | 
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the Engliſh, and he is perſuaded that two 
* gun my would be ſufficient to ſe- 


cure 


& put © herſelf to g expenoes, in ſending ſettlers to 
40 Canada, but the deſcendants of thoſe ſettlers will be 
« Americans, as other deſcendants have been before 
< them.” They will look round and ſee the neighbour- 
« ing States ſovereign and free, reſpected abroad, and 
< trading at large with the world; and the natural love 
4 of liberty, the advantages of commerce, the bleſſings 
© of independence, and of a happier climate and a richer - 
* ſoil will draw them Joutbwars, . and the effects will 
<< be, that Britain will ſuſtain the expence, and Ame- 
< rica reap the advantage, and the ſame may be ſaid 
« of Halifax and the country round it. One would 
te think that the experience Britain has had of America, 
«© would entirely ſicken her of all thoughts of continental 
ce colonization ; and any part ſhe may retain, will only 
- « become to her a field of jealouſy and thorns, of de- 
* bate and contention, for ever ſtruggling for privi- 
« leges, and meditating revolt. She may form new 
ce ſettlements, but they will be for us; they will become 
* part of the United States of America; and that againſt 
te all her contrivances to prevent it, or without any 
© endeavour of ours to promote it. In the firſt place 
e ſhe cannot draw from them a reyenue until they are 
c able to pay one, and when they are ſo, they will be 
4 above ſubjection. Men ſoon become attached to the 
& ſoil they live upon, incorporated with the proſperity 
« of the place; and it ſignifies hut little what opinions 
c they come over with, for time, intereſt and new con- 
ce nections will render them obſolete, and the next 
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cure it. People are wrong, added he, in 


mer the navi e of the Lakes, and 


OY 
cc generation know nothing of them — ſpeak en- | 


« plicitly on the matter, I would not, were J an Eu- 
“ ropean, have Canada, under the conditions that 
« Britain muſt retain it, could ĩt be given to me. It 
0:18 one of thoſe kinds of dominion that i is, and ever 
cc will be, a conſtant charge upon any foreign holder. 


« —— There are, I doubt not, thouſands of people in 


” * who ſuppoſe that Canada and Nova Scotia 
« are'a profit to the nation, whereas they are directly 


Le the contrary, and inſtead of producing any revenue, 
* a conſiderable part of the revenue of England is an- 


1 nually drawn off to ſupport the expence of bolding 
t them. What it coſts England t to maintain Canada 
alone, may be known from the following accurate 


. abſtraA, verified by the treaſury accounts, of the ex- 


ences of that Province, from the 1ft of June 1776, 10 
the 24th of October 1782, being ſir years and es 
Military—Ordinaries, L $88,385 © 18: 24 
Extraordinaries, 455 10,790 : 214: 1 5 pit 
Civil -Eftabliſhment 5 
and Contingencies, ? 100,343 : 8: 9 


Total, : „„ 5558 tg + 6 


Which for 75 years 
and 4 months i is, Is $36,766 : 6 3 r 


It is true that the war — muſt not be taken 


into the eſtimate of a peace eſtabliſhment, but will not 
the independence of the United States render a larger 
force neceſſary than during the former peace, beſides 
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in not daring to truſt large ſhips on them. 
On all theſe ſubjeas, he ſpeaks as an en- 
terpriſing well informed man ; and capable 


of executing what he purpoſes. I ſhall 


conclude this detail, by giving the project 
of a campaign againſt the ſavages, different 
from that adopted by Congreſs in 1779, 
the execution of which. was. entruſted to 


General Sullivan. According to this, five 
hundred men only ſhould have marched by 


 Wioming and Tioga, whilſt the remainder 


of the army made its appearance by the 
head of the Mohawk river,and Lake Meida 
to take the ſavages i in the rear, and cut 
off their retreat to Lake Ontario; which 
appeared to me reaſonable, becauſe by 
this means, the double object was fulfilled 
of deſtroying the ſavages, and of avoiding 
a long and difficult mareh for the main 


: bady of the: army, acroſs the Great FP" 


of 1 TR 
the ns above dose. bes oy is war r fo very 
improbable in that quarter? Perhaps the moſt fortu- 
nate event for Britain will be, to receive the news, ſome 


ſpring or other, after the opening of the St. Lawrence, 


that Canada has been taken in the wintet, with little 


| 0x no bloodſhed. oi | TRANSLATOR: | 
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To comprehend this, it muſt be recol- 
lected that in 19979, the Congreſs, ſeeing 


their enemies confined to New-York and 


Rhode Iſland, thought they might ſpare a 


body of troops of three or four thouſand 


men againſt the five nations, of whoſe 
cruelties they had many proofs. The plan 


was to carry off or deſtroy them, and thus 


relieve the country lying between the Sg 


zuabannab and the Delaware. General Sul- 


livan, after taking every ſort of precaution 
to ſecure the ſubſiſtence and health of the 
ſoldiers, made a very long and well con- 


ducted march, drove the ſavages before 


him, and burnt their villages and harveſts. 


But this was the whole fruit of his expedi- 


tion, for he never had it in his power to 
cut them off; the corps under General 
Clinton, which had penetrated by the 


Mohawk river, being found too weak to 


act of itſelf, was obliged to join * main 
body of the army. 


I did not finiſh my reading bafood ten 
oiclock; and T continued in converſation 
withGeneral Schuyler, whilſt the company 


was atſupper. It cannot be ſuppoſed that 
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398 5 TRAVELS IN 
I was able to reaſon upon all the ſubjects 


he had laid before me. I contented myſelf 


therefore with remarking that every partial 


expedition againſt Canada, and which did 


not tend to the total conqueſt, or rather 


the deliverance of that country, would be 
dangerous and ineffectual; as it would 


not be ſtrengthened by the concurrence of 
the inhabitants, they having been already 
deceived in their expectations in Mont- 
gomery's expedition, and dreading the 


reſentment of the Engliſh, ſhould they a 
ſecond time ſhew themſelyes e 
to the Americans. It gave me pleaſure 


to find him of the ſame. opinion. We 
then ſeparated well pleaſed with each 


other, and I returned home to await the 


5 deciſion of the weather, reſpecting the 
next day's journey. 


The 27th in the morning, underſtand- 


ing that the rivers were not yet frozen, 
and the weather being fine but very cold, 
I wiſhed to take advantage of it to go to 
Scbenedtady. This is a town fituated 14 
miles from Albany, on the Mohawk river. 
At excites ſome curioſity, from being built 


1 F in 


8 
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in the very country of the ſavages; from 
its being picketed, that is to ſay, ſu rround- 


ed with lofty palifades, like their villages, 
and from their ſtill. retaining ſome habita- 


tions there, which form a fort of ſuburb, 


to the eaſt of the town. It was rather late 


when I thought of this ride, and it was 


| noon before I got a ſledge; but General 


Schuyler | had aſſured me that I ſhould be 


there in two hours, on the ſuppoſition, 


_ doubtleſs, that my fledge would be better 
provided with horſes. I found the roads 
very bad, and the horſes ſtill worſe; for 
they would not draw, and if M. de Mon- 
| teſquieu had not himſelf taken the reins, 
and preſſed them forward with more viva- 
city than their merciful conductor, I be- 
lieve I ſhould have remained in the ſnow 


with which this country is covered ſix 
months in the year. The country which 


lies between Albany and Schenectady, is 


nothing but an immenſe foreſt of pine- 
trees, untouched by the hatchet. They are 
lofty and robuſt, but thin ſown; and as 


nothing grows under their ſhade, a line of 


cavalry * traverſe this wood without 
DE breaking 
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100 TRAVELS IN 
breaking their ratiks, or defiling. It was 
three o'clock, and myſelf half dead with 
cold when I reached ScheneQady. This 
town ſtands at the fovt of a ſmall declivity, 
on your coming out of the woods; it is re- 
gularly built, and contains ſive hundred 
haouſes within the paliſades, without reck- 
oning ſome dwellings which form a ſuburb, 


and the Indian village adjoining to the 


ſuburb. Two families, and eight inhabi- 
tants are reckoned to a houſe.. Beyond 
the town, to the weſtward, the country is 
more open, and the land very fertile; it 
produces a great deal of corn, of which they 
carry on a great trade. 1 alighted at Colo- 

nel Glen's, the Quarter Maſter General of 
this diſtrict, a lively. active man. He re- 
ceived me in the politeſt manner; an ex- 
cellent fire, and two or three glaſſes of 

toddy, warmed me, ſo as to enable me to 

aſk him ſome queſtions, and to return im- 
| mediately, for night was coming on, and 
the Vicomte de Noailles expected me at 
dinner at five O clock. Colonel Glen lent 
me horſes to return to Albany, and was 
to 4 + 25 as to ond me himſelf into the 
| neg Indian 
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NJ 


Indian village. As we were preparing to 


ſet dut, one of theſe ſavages entered his 
houſe: he was a meſſenger diſpatched by 


their hunters, who came to inform him of 


a party of one hundred and fifty Senecas, 


and ſeveral t tories, making theirappearance | 


afew miles from Saratoga,a and having even 
carried off one of their; young men. This 
meſſenger” ſpoke very good French, .and, 


very bad Engliſh ; born of a Canadian, or 


European father, he had mixed with. the 
ſavages, amongſt whom he had lived! twen- 


ty years, x rather from libertiniſm than any | 
other motive. The news he brought was | 
not very encouraging for the; journey T Was | 
about to take, but 1 gaye little credit t to 


it, and 1 was in the right. eee en eee. 


Tbe Indian village Mr. Glen conduatcd. 
| me to, 1s nothing! but an affemblage of mi 


1 428 


ſerable nuts i in the wood, along the road 
Albany. He took me into that of a ; rage 


du Saut Saint Louis, who had long! lived. by : 


1 


Montreal, and ſpoke good F Fr rench. _ hell © 


JET * mJ 


huts are like our Harracks in 1 n time 9 f war, 

or thoſe | run up in vin cyards or ore uards, 

to watch the Fruit when it 1 Tipe. "All th e 
Vor. „ Dd. 1 timber 
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ee and | foſtimes of foury, that they 


timber conſiſts in two up- rights and one 
_croſs pole; it is coyered with amatted roof, 
but this is well lined within by a quantity 
of bark. The inner ſpace i is rather below 
the level of the ground, and the entrance 


2 by a little fide-door ; ; in the middle of the 


hut is the fire-place, from which the ſmoke 


"aſcends by an opening in the roof. On each 


f. ide of the fire are raiſed two branches, 
Which r run the length of the hut, and ſerve 
"to ſleep on; ; theſe are covered with ſkins 
and bark. Beſide the ſavage who ſpoke 
French, in this hut, there was a i ſqueh, the 
name given to the Indian women, who had 
taken him as her ſecond, and was bringing 
u p A child by her firſt huſband two old 
men compoſed the remainder of the family, 


3 which had a melancholy and poor appear- 


ance. The ſquah was, ;. hideous, as they all 
"are, and her huſband almoſt ſtupid, 1 ſo that 
the charms of this ſociety did not make me 
forget that the day was advancing, and 
that it was time to ſet out. All that I could 
learn from the Colonel, or from the ſavages | 


Was, that the State gives them rations of 


5 „ 1 


boeh alſo ſome land, where they. ſow 


Indian corn, and g0 a hunting for ſkins, 7 


which they exchange for rum. They a are . 
ſometimes employed i in war, and are dom- 
-menided'' for their bravery and fidelity. 


Tb 10 ae in brine to the re 


6 


hos GWaftters any ihe: Mr. Glen told me, 
chat they ſubmitted to the puniſhiietits 
Red on them; but had no idea tt at = 
was right to puniſh them with death, 
for homicide. Their number at lech 8 
3593 ; which is conſtantly diminiſhing, 0 
well as that of Che ve n 'T-doino 
believe that theſe five nations can ar 
four thouſand men in arins. The ſavages 
of themſelves thereforewould not be much 


the Engliſh and the American tories, _ As 


| | iniſh ; it is ſuch as to 
render it impoſſible for the i mericans to 


oy 
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to be dreaded, were they not ſupported by 5 


an advanced guard, they are formidable, 8 
as an army they are nothing. But their 
cruelty ſeems t to augment | in pr oportion as 
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4 TRAY "Ls. IN, 
and: a neceſſary conſequente of a peace, if 
favgprable to the Congreſs, muſt be their 
total deftraction, or their excluſion at leaf 


from all the country within the lakes.“ 
1 ho are attached to the Americans, 


and live in ſome manner under their laws, 


ſuch as. the Mohawks. of the. environs of 


Schene ectady, and part of the Oneidas, will 


4.7 CNEL 


| ultimately become civilized. and be con- 
cnc him. This is what every 


feeling ; and reaſonable man ſhould wiſh, 


who, preferring the intereſts of humanity | 


to, thoſe of his own celebrity, diſdains the 


Jttle artifice ſo often and ſo ſucceſsfully 
ee. of ae i ee and 


3 Poverty, | 
2 „Dr Frs, *. RES * W mind 
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ſincerely laments all the evils-attendant on Humanity, 
uſed, frequently to. regret; the painful. neceſſity under 


i which he ſoreſaw America would ſhortly f Hind herſelf of 
| bing Mofence againſt the ſavages, from the bloody 
e bx into which hey were Jed y the policy of the 
Engliſh Gevernment. Phe Tranflator has pften beatd 


bim expreſz himſelf; with, the, uimoſt ſenſipility on the 


|  ſubjeR, 304 ſuggeſt mae) .oxpedients 10 prevent the 


probability of matters being urged to that horrid extre- 


with Dat reafoff,” philoſophy and elo quence were in 
Vain ofpdfed by good and wiſe men, io the hendlong 
Safeer of that mad war. 
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porerty. to « extort praiſes i ſengtes and 
_ academies.” e JOU Ae 


— 


| "That tine ens gh: b tmälke tele and 
a get many other r eflections, whilft, by, 
the ſole light of the ſhow, 1 was. paſſing 
through theſe majeſtle woods, whiere, the 
_ filence which reigns in the night is is belton 
difturbed even in the day, I did! not ar- 
rive at the apartments of the Vicomte de 
Nodllles till f near ei, ht o'clock; Where ſup⸗ = 
per, tea, and conyerſition detained x me Gal | 
midnight: Still nötkiig 3 was decided reſ- 
petting bat; jourtiey, and the news we had 
received Was by no means ſatisfactory. 
The Hert mortiin; g Krecett ved a letter rem 
Gchefl ever. fo inform r me, that ha v- 
ing g fem this. evening fore, he was. told 
aaf vas gone to Schen nectady, and from 
thence 40 Saratoga ; but that he was glad f 
to Kto Twas Ke at Albany, for that 
finding himſelf much better of his gout, 
beitet sern pa ing methe next day. 
He requeſted | me to come and paſs. the 
enen . N ſettle our route, and 
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ployed part of the morning in walking 


about Albany, not without taking many 


4 precautions, for the ſtreets were covered 


with 3 ice. My firſt viſit was to. the artil- 
Ie! g park, or rather the trophies of the 


r 
2 


6 Americans; for there! is no other artillery 


— 


receive beſides their rations, very co 
able ſalaries, if they were well paid. From 
| thence 1 went to another barrack fituated 


in this place than eight handſome mortars, 
and twenty ammunition waggons, which 

made. part of Burgoyne': 8 artillery,* 1 
| entered a large workſhop \ where they were 


3 


/ employed i in making muſquets for the ar- 
my. The barrels of. theſe muſquets, and 
the. bayonets, are forged a few miles from 

Albany, and poliſhed. and finiſhed here. 


I enquired t the price. of them, and found unc 


that the weapon co mplcat coſts about five 
dollars, The armouręrs are enliſted; and 


ſider- 


| towards the welt of the- Os. Alen 


erves a8 a military hoſpit⸗ 
| Ps * * 4 4% ry 1 4 WR." * * * "I P38. 1 22 2 {4 Fs 
we ON þ 4 3 4 
go? ; 
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: bas The! weiße part! i of Bayojab alte OR 
conveyed to. Philadelphia, where I ſaw A ry tine pt 
formed of them and the ieces 

in er eee 9 
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to be well taken careo 


dhe iet ice, W ſunk intò the river. This 
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* i ed by women. | Each of them has a 
on | ſepabite bed, and they appear in general 
f, and kept very clean. 
3 Lad dinner = the 3 who were to be 
oollected at my lodg- N 
ings, ak we went aer to General 
| yler's'to' ſettle: matters for our Jour- . 
ney, and, in conſequence, ſet out the next 
day at ſun riſe, in five different edges. 55 
General Schuyler took me in his own. We 
paſſech the Mohawk river on the ice, a mile 
above the cataract. It was almoſt the firſt 
e re ee with all but Ma jor ö 
e two horſes broke through 1 


crenvialliajpeir fatal to Enropeans'; but 
let ner not be alarmed at the oonfequen- 
ces. | It ĩs a very common accident, and is 5 
readies in two ways: one by dragginng 
the horſes on the ice by force, and, if poſ 
ſible, by the 1 of a lever * eee 2 
raiſe them uf the other by ſtrungling 
them with their halter, or kx reins: as 
16 on as they have loſt their reſpiration and - 
mot pars vos 2 — 
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ſtricture i is looſened. they: are bled; and in 
a quarter of an hour are reinſtated in the 
harneſs. As there were a great many of 
ug, the firſt method, which is the fureſt, 
was employed...) All, this may be eaſily 
| conceived, but it will be aſked what be- 
comes of the ſledge, and how one does to 
approach the gulph opened by the horfes ? 
The anſwer is that theſe animals: being 
much heavier. than-the ledge; and ſup- 
ported by four lender baſes; break the ice 
under their feet withbut cauſing the ftedge 
to; ſnk. Which is light of itfelf, andd its 
_ weight ſuppotted by long picbes of wood 
Which ſerve by! way: of ſhafts ie The tra- 
vellers are net Heſa ſaſe, the ice Being al- 
Ways, thicker than is neceſſary to bear 
them. As for, he horses, they caſih keep 
tdhemſelves up on the ſurface of the water, 
by antans of theit Mes od Is : 
Y their heads upon the ie 5 
Theaccident whickhappeneditg\Major 
3 Pophamt's fledge; did not detiiniusabove 
| fovenoreight minutes; but d Wenk a lit 
tle aſttay in the woods we had to paſb, to 
| my the hte nd We cone into it be- 
Sniff) ft ns 5 tween 
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5 tween Hai Moon and Stillwater. | A mile 
from thence, I ſaw. on the left an opening 
in the wood, and a pretty extenſive plain, 
below which i runs a creek, and obſerved to 
General Schuyler, that there muſt be a 
good poſition there: he told me I was not 
| deceived, and that it had ben reconnoitred 
for that ꝓurpoſe in caſe of need. The creck 
is called: Anthony's Nil; the word ru, 
amongſt the Dutch, having the ſame ſig- 
niſication at creeb with the Americans. 
Three miles farther on- wre traverſed a 
hamlet called S/i/hoater:Landhg e 
| it is here ; that: boats| coming down from | 
5 ane obliged to ſtop to avoid the 
rapids. From hence there is x portage of 
eight gr teri miles to the place where the 
river is navigable. I imagine the name of 
Seillhrater is derived from its tranquillity 
hore pre vions to the conimeticement of the 
rapids. General Schuyler ſhe wer me ſome 
redoubts he had oonſtructed io defend the 
park, where his boats and proviſions were 
collected, after the evacuation of fort Aune 
and fort) Baward:: Wer ſtopped there to 
refreſſ our horſes eee had given 5 
FT ä 
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: the rendez vous to a militia"officer; called 
Swang, who lives in this neighbourhood, 
and ſerved in the army of General Gates; 
he put me into his hands; and continued 
his route to Saratoga, to Prepa re our re- 
ception. 1 preſently x got into a' \ ledge with 
my guide, and; at the end of three miles, 
we ſaw two houſes on the bank of the 
river; it was here that General Gates had 
his right, and his bridge of boats defended 
buy a redoubt on each bank. We alighted | 
to examine this intereſting poſition, which 
_ diflipated all the hopes of Burgoyne, and 
prepared his ruin. I ſhall-attemnpb-to's give 
ſome idea of it, which though incor 
indeed, may throw ſome light on the rela- 
tions of General eee andeven ferve | 
do rectify his error. n 
The eminences, called Besse Heights, . 
| fie whence this famous camp is named, 
are only a part of thoſe high grounds x hich 
ertend along the fight bank of the Hudſon; 
from the river Mohawk to that of Saratoga. 
At the ſpot choſen by General Gates for 
his poſition, they form, on the ide of the 
river, two different en or terraces. In 


1 21}. 2 5 9 0 e Ph „enen 


mounting the firſt ſlope, are three redoubts 


placed in parallel directions. In front of 
the laſt, on the north ſide, is à little hol- 
5 low, beyond which the ground riſes again, 
on which are three more redoubts, placed 
nearly in the ſame direction as the former. 
In front of them i is a deepravine which runs 
from the weſt, in which is a ſmall creek. - 


This ra vine takes i its riſe in the woods, and 
all the ground on the right of it is ex- 


tremely thick ſet with wood. If you will 


now return upon your ſteps, place yourſelf 
1555 near the firſt redoubts you ſpoke of, and 
mount to the ſecond ſlope proceeding; to 


F the, weſtward, you will find, on the moſt. 


elevated platform, a large — 
Which. was parallel with the river, and 
then turns towards the north-weſt, where 
it termingtes in ſome pretty ſteep Cann; 
which were likewiſe fortified by ſmall re- 
doubts: To the left of theſe heights, and at 

a place where the declivity becomes more 

| gentle, begins anotherentrenchment which 


turns towards the weſt, and makes two or 1 5 


three angles, always carried over the tops 
of the nnn. to the ſouth-weſt. To- 


33 e wards 
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wards the north-weſt, yon come out of 
the lines to deſcend another platform, 

b which preſents, a poſition the more fa- 
- |  yourablejus it commands the ſurrounding 
woods, and reſiſts every thing which might 
1 turn the left flank of the army. It is here 

that Arnold was pee with the ad- 
vanced guard- e 2 
1 — again Fromm" this Height | 

| proceedingtowards the north, yor are pre- | 

. ſently in the midſt of the woods near Frer- 
man Farm, and on the ground where the 
actions of the 19th of September, and the 

c 7th of October happened I avoid the word 
_. were in the woods, and om groufi ſo inter- 
ſected and covered, that iti is ãmpoſſible 
 - either to conceive or diſcover the ſmuliyſt re- 
eemblance between it and the plan gibos to 
\ the public ty General Burgoyie. But what 
appears to me very clear is, that this Ge- 
neral who was encamped about four miles 

from the camp of Breams's Heigbte, wiſhing 
to approach, and reconnoitte the avenues 
to it, marched through the woods in four 
8 that having feveral ravines | 


VI „ to 


— by .- 
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to . he made General Frazer, with the 
advanced guard, turn them at their ori- 


Sin; that two other columns traverſed the | 
ravines and the woods, as well as they 
could, without either communicating or 


materially waiting for each other; that 
tillery, followed the courſe of the river, 
where the ground is more level, and built 


bridges over the ravines andrivulets, which 
axe deeper on that ſide, as they all termi- 
ment 


nate in the river; that the eng 
firſt began with the emen and American 


militia, who were ſupported as neceſſity 
required, without any prior diſpoſition f 
that the advanced guard, and the right co- 
lumn were the firſt engaged, and that the 
combat laſted until the columns on the | 
left arrived, that is to ſay, till ſunſet; that 


the Americans then. retired to their camp, 
where they-had taken care to convey their 


* 


wounded; that the Englth.: advanced 


3 


guard, and the right column greatly ſuf- 
fered; both one and the other having 
been very long \cngaged in the woods 


without any herbert. 01 pe 33 


* 
N - 


* 


; chiefly compoſed of ar- 
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Gene bene purchaſed dearly the 
frivolous honour of ſleeping gon the field of 
battle: he now ericamped at Freeman's 
| farm, ſo near the American camp, that it 
was impoſſible for him to manceuvre, ſo 
that he found himſelf in the ſituation of a 
- cheſs-player,who ſuffers himſelf to be ſtale 
_ mated; In this poſition he remained until 
. the th. of October, when ſeeing his pro- 
viſions expended, hearing nothing of Clin- 
ton, and being too near the enemy to re- 
out danger, he tried a ſecond at- g 


treat witl 
tack, and again made an attempt for his 
advanced guard to turn tlie left. The 

enemy, with whom the woods were filled, 
penetrated his deſign, themſel ves turned 
the left flank of the corps Which threat- 
ened theirs, put them to rout, and purſu- ; 
ed them ſo far as to find themſelves, 
without knowing it, oppoſite the camp of 
the Germans. This camp Wäs ſituated en 
potence, and a little in the rear of the line. 
Arnold: n Lincoln, anima ed with ſucceſs, 


3 attacked: and carried the entrenchments : . 


both of them bought the vict ry at the 1 
aeg e n each of them had * 


NORTH. AMERICA. oy 
og broke * with a muſquet ſhot. I fow 
the ſpot where Arnold, uniting the hardi- 
neſs of a jockey 5 with that of a ſoldier, 
| leaped his horſe over the entrenchment of 
the enemy; It was like all thoſe of this 
country, E fort of parapet, formed by the 
trunks: of trees piled one upon another. 
This action was very briſk, to which the 
fir trees, which are torn by muſquet and 
cannon ſhot, will long bear teſtimony; for 
the term of their exiſtence ſeems as re- 
mote, as is the period « of their origin. 
I continued reconnoitring here till night; 
5 ſometimes walking i in the ſnow, where I 
ſunk to the knees, and ſometimes travell- | 
ing ſtill leſs ſucceſsfully in a ſledge, my 
conductor having taken care to overſet me, 
very gently indeed, in a great heap of 
ſnow... After ſurveying Burgoyne' s lines, 
87: length got down to the high road, 
_ paſſing through | a field where he had eſta- 
bliſhed his hoſpital; We then travelled 
| more eaſily; and I got to Saratoga at ſeven 
1 the evening, 1 10 a ſeven and thirty | 
en 18 _ e. miles o 


L i > 22 * * 0 


5 Ea 6 was not 1 © till the! next ** | 
T + The name given in America ts bete dealer, by 5 
ele d thoſe alan take care of o 
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miles nn we:fonnd; Good -rocims: well 


warmed, an excellent ſupper, and bad a 


gay and agrecable converſation ; for Ge- 


neral Schuyler, like many European huſ- 
bands, is ftill more 


e amiable when he is 
He gave us inſtruc- 


4 tions | for our next d Ag? 8 expedition, as well 
to Fort Eduard, as to the great cataract 
1 of Hudſon 's. river, eight miles above that 


"_— ab ** 7 


- 0 for t, and ten from Lake George. 


In conſequence of theſe arrangements, 


woe ſet out the next morning at eight 
0 'clock, with the Majors Graeme. and Pop- 
bam, whom. he had requeſied to accom- 
pany us. We remountad the right bank 
ct the Hudſon for near three miles, before 


Y 94 


; 1 We found a lafe place to paſs. the river in | 


our ſledges.. That we made choice of * 
poſed us to no danger, the ice being as 


thick as we. could. wiſh it; but, on ap- 
Preaching the oppoſite ſide, the banks ap- 
peared to me ſo high and ſteep that [ 
dould not conceive. how we ſhould. get up 
them. As it is my principle to form no 
judgment of any thing I do not under- 
ſtand, and always to conform myſelf in 


: fp Wai i ese to the . 
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wks are habituated to the roads, I War ſit- 
ting quietiy in my fledge, waiting the 
event, when my conductor, a farmer of 

the couritty, Halle his horſes with a feroci- 

5 ous cry. ſomething Het that of the ſavages; 
and in an inſtant, without a ſtroke of the 
Þ whip," they ſet off with the fledge, and, in 

| three bonds, were at the top of a preei· 
pice, of 20 et high; flea ET 

he Tod to Fort Edward is almoſt al- 
8 ways on the Ice of che river; but you fre- 
| quently lock Ant of Fi the fir-woods you 
_ paſs through.” From timò te time you 

Gehl toletable 'handfome houſes on 
| He two banks. That ef the unfertuhate 

His Z Ria, We" Was killed bythe 
faviges,” was p p inted dut te me. E the | 
Whigs wete fps perftitions; they would at“ 


} 


ſbüte s Event tö the Divine venge⸗ 
ance- e pafchte or Wi "Mac Rea 
. e Hor aid be bel * the” formic 


untif ine de 
Ht ned "New Let, "ho trium 5 * 


ae bee 
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an opportunity of marrying ber lover. The 
war which ſoon extended to New- Vork, as 
well as Boſton, obliged her father to retire 
to his eountry- houſes, which.he abandoned 
immedis atclyon theapproachof Burgoyne's 8 

army. But Miſs Mac Rea's lover was in 


1 this army; ſhe wiſhed to ſee him, again as 
2 gonquerot, to marry him, and then par- 
Tg and his ſucegſſes. Unfor- 


take of his toils an 
tunatelytheIndjans gompoſedthexanguard 


of this army ;. theſe ſa vages are not, much 


accuſtomed to diſtiaguiſh friends from foes; 


they-pillaged the houſe, of Miſs Mae Rea, 

and carrietl her off. When they had con- 

gncted: her to. their camp, it Wasa matter 
ny of diſpnte to hom ſhe ſhould belong; they © 


cquld not agree, and to terminate, the.quar- 


Laut. The recital of this fad cataſtrophe, 


| whilſt it made me deplore the peri, of 
| wargconcentratedall my intereſi in the per- 


ſon: of the Bnęliſn officer, ta whor it was 

__ _ allowablctolicoat onceto his p hen: and 
TO hag that a death ſacrue 

Uunforeſcen, would furniſh a very pathetic 


. ſubjeR-for a drama, gran ele egy 3... but no- 
charms e 


1 N 9110 
TTT 


, pay 
. 


rel, ſome of them killed ber prith a fan- 


and « 
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* 5 ad poetry is capable of moving the heart, 
for ſuch a deſtiny, by erxhibiting only the 
effect, and, throwing the cauſe into the 
ſhade fox ſuch is the true character „ 5 
love, that all the neble and Senerous 
affections ſeem to be its natural attend7ꝰ 
ants} and if it be that it can ſometimes 
allyritſelf with blameable cir 
every thing at leaſt, which; tends to — - 
liate or degrade it, either niht rr | 
diſguiſes.its mine ines arb bs 
As you approach Fort Rdware Abele 
N becomel more rag it Thig:fort.ia built at 
lixteen-miles:from Saratoga, in a little al- 
5 ley near the rivex, on the only {potwhich 
 i8:not:;povered with wood; andiwhere you. 
canitiaveiaproſpeddto theditancookemeE. 
eee endesa. 


manded ;ahda — — dar 

5 parapot and a wretched paliſade, is huilt n 
amore de vated ſpott witliin ate mall 
racks for about twohnadred ſoldiers. Such 
is Fort . {6 ng * of inE ; 


— 
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ehe ache r esule Niue Mime Bw hee! 
alen eit five Hundred eh, with fort 
Neces ef e, ned hers un hour 
1 Höre atid abαν hoo Rt 
3 E Wb as ff 4s elle chtaract which 
BE: — bepdnain; :Onilewvitis the 
2M . 'rolid-66 Bake 
=. a * tolerable! nilitary peſitiön 


dias ge $0 war before the 
N44 ufig edthit nip adept. 

ed Aa Kerbe a pug ae 
as, ecbiindabaiog: Us Hey. 

” cata Kal ekR gh f Fon Reward, 
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et, Grabens flare ib llogpadr. 
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5 Liens of ruiued houſes; whilſt the fenees 
ſtillentire, and deared/out lands; qnnoun- 
| ced that theſe deplorable habitations had 
_ onccheen the abade of riches, and of hap- 
pineſs. Arrived at the height of the gata- 
ract it was neceffaryto quit ourſledges, and 
walk halfa mile tu the bank of the river. 
Phe ſnom was fifteen inches deep, which .: 
rendered this walk rather difficult, and ob- 
liged us to proceed in Indian files, in order 
to make a path: Each of us put ourſelves 
alternatelyat the ad of thislittle.column, 
| 2 the wild geeſe relievs each arher ta bo- 
,cupy the ſuminit of che angle i hey form in 


their flight.” But bad our mareh been fill 


moe diffteuit, the fight ofthepataradt;was | 
an arnple Sccompencs. It js not a ſhæct - nn 
water a6 at Cabos, and at Totobaret the ri. 

ver confined, and interrupted in its courſe. 


_ bydiffercnt recks, glides through che midſt 


of them, aid precipitating itſelf obliquely | 

- forms ſeveral caſcades. * That of *Cohos - 

is more majeſtic, this; rote terrible”: _ 
the Mohawk River ſeems to fall from 1% 


own dead weight ; that of Hudſon frets, - 1 
and becomes enraged, it A8 ang forms 


eo. , 


whirl 8 2 
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| whirlpsols, and flies like a ſerpent making 
. . its eſcape, ftill continuing its menaces ad 
horrible hiſſin as. 
It was near two W e our 
beigen, having two-and-twenty miles to 
return to Saratoga, fo that we trod back 
our ſteps as faſt as poſſible; but we ſtill 
had to halt at Fort Edward to refreſh our 
horſes. We employed this time, as we 


aad done in the morning, in warming our- 


ſelves by the fire of the officers vho com- 
mand the garriſon. They are five in num- 


ber, and have about one hundred and fifty 


ldi They are ſtationed in this deſert 
for the whole winter, and I leave the rea- 
der to imagine whether this garriſon be 
much more gay than thoſe of Gravelines, 
or Briancon. We ſet off again in an 
hour, and night ſoon overtook. us; but be- 
fore it was dark, J had the ſatisfaction to 
ſee the firſt game I had met with in my 
Journey: it was a bevy of quails; by ſome 
called partridges, though they have = 
aneh as reſemblance of Tapas; They 
SN | were 


* 


oP e of the moſt rolancholy krnifai? in * 2 
+1 SLE | = . 
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were perched to the number of ſeven, 
upon a fence. - I got out of my ſledge to 
have a nearer view of them; they ſuffer- 
ed me to approach within four paces, and 
to make them riſe I was obliged to throw 
my cane at them; they all went off toge- 
ther, in a flight Gmilias to thatof partridges, . 


and like: n they are ny” 9 | 
: 55 Our 


This bird = neither be claſſed in the ſpecies of 
| quails, nor in that of partridges; it is larger than tbe 
former, and ſmaller than the latter; the feathers of the 
wings and body are nearly of the ſame colour with the 
grey partridge, thoſe of the belly are mixed with grey | 

and black, like the bartavelle. The neck of the cock is 
| . White, that of the hen, yellow, both of them have a 
| Handſome black collar. It whiſtles like a quail, but with 
more force; and has four notes, whereas the quail has 
only three. In other reſpe&s its manners reſemble 
more thoſe of the red partridge than the quail, for it 
perches, and is always in a flock ; it haunts the woods 
and moraſſes. This bird i is very common in America, 
more ſo to the ſouthward, than in the northern parts. 
It is no exaggeration to. aſſert that in one winter only, 
and in a circle of five or ſix leagues, the officers in 
winter quarters at Williamſburgh and Vork, killed up- 
£ wards of fix thouſand, and that they bought as many of 
the negroes, which they had taken in little ſnares, yet 
it was difficult to perceive any diminution of their num- 
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Our return Was quick and fortunate: we 
had no accident to fear but at the ſecond 
. paſſage of the river, and thedeſeentof the | 
precipice ve had mounted. I waited for 
this freſh trial With aß Iuch-boaſiderice | 
As the former; but Aa fledge: which was be- 
fore mine, flopping at that place; and the | 
darknèſs of the night preventing me from 
uiſtinguiſping any thing, I imagined that 
a the company were going to alight, the 
: firſt ſledge Was that of the Vicomte de 


Noailles, and the Comte de Damas; but I 


Was ſcarcely alighted before I ſaw this 
ledge ſet out with all its lading, and ſlide 
down the precipice with ſuch rapidity that 

| it could not be Ropped at thirty yards from 05 
the bottom. They make no more cere- 
mony in deſcending theſe precipices, than 

in mounting them: the horſes accuſtomed 
do khis maren vre, precipitate themſelves, 
As rapidly as they launch off the carriage, 
Jo that the ſledge fliding like the Ramaſſe 
of mount Cenis, cannot touch their hind 
* and make them fall. Oe 
At half paſt ſis, we eee 


8 Schone, eee eee Wee 5 


n us the * . 
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1 The 3rſt me, got on horſchack at eight 
5 H elock, and Mr, Schuyler conducted us 
himſelf to the camp occupied by the Eng- 
liſh whea General Burgoyne capitulated; 
We would not have a better guide, but 
he wus abſolutely neceſſary for ns in every 
| reſpec; for beſides that this event happen+ 
eld befate his eyes, and that be was better 
able than any body to give us an account 
ol it. no perſon but the proprietor of the 
gruund himſelf was able to conduct us 
ſafcly ttiro! the woods; the fences and en- 
reachments being covered » Aa Togh * 
with ow. Tr 7 
In throwing 3 eyes. upon «tho he, | 
youll &e>that Sacatogais ſitaated on the 
bank of a ſmall river hich aemes from 's © | 
Aake of that name, and falls into the Hud- 
on. On the right bark of the Fiſh-Kill, 
the mame of that little river, ſtood former- 
ly a handſome country-houſe belonging o 
_ General Schuyler; a large farm depending 
on. it, two or three ſaw-mills, a mecting- 
* , and three or. four mddhng houdes, / 
| compoſedall the habitations of this'cele- 
A e the name & of} | which will be 
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anded awe to the lateſt poſterity. After 
the affair of the 7th of October, General 
Burgoyne began his retreat; he marched 
in the night between the 8th and gth, but 
did not arty the creek: till the 13th, ſo 


5 7 much difficulty he had in dragging His ar- 


tillery, which he perfifted in preſerving, | 
altho' the greateſt part of his horſes were 
killed, or dead with hunger. He took 
four days therefore to- retire eight miles, 

which gave the Americans time to follow 

him on the right bank of the Hudſon, and | 
to get before him on the left bank, where 
they occupied in force all the paſſages. 
General Burgoyne had ſcarcely reached 
the other fide of the creek, before he ſet 


fire to General Schuyler's houſe, rather | 
| ben malice, than for the ſafety of his ar- 


** * ſinee this houſe, fituated 1 in a bot- 
z e tom, 


= This is 2 matter in which Gesel ap 8 
| honour, and humanity ſeemed to be directly called in 
queſtion. The General in his examination of witneſſes | 


on the enquiry into the failure of His expedition befors 


the. Houſe of Commons, was particularly anxious to 
exculpate himſelf on the ſul ject, and to prove not only 


125 that it always was neceſſary ia a military point of view to 
gelte tins: _ but that TOR na * elf 
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tom, could afford no advantage to the Ame: 
e N -he let the farm ſtanding, 

| | which 


; afterwards adaiined that neceſſity—in oppoſition to which . 


we have here the aſſertion of a man of rank; diſtin- 
guiſhed in the military and literary world, as well as 


4 


the General, who on the teſtimony of General Schuyler, 


aſſerts, % Que be General Burgoyne fut à peine de 


Vautr⸗ oth de la creek, qu'il fit mettre lefeu a la maiſon 


du General Sthuyler, plutot ng humblur, que pour la 
[ret de ſon armte ; &c. &c.” The T ranſſator knows 


General Burgoyne to be a ſoldier of honour, who i in 


that capacity never wiſhes to forget the paramount du- 
ties of the citizen, and the man; the Marquis de Cha- 
ſtellux too, deſeryedly ſtands high in the publie eſtima- 
tion; it is with infinite concern therefore, that the 
Tranſlator finds himſelf unable to refute the injurious 


aſſertion, or reconcile the contradiction. That the 


matter may be fairly brought to iſſue, he ſubjoins an 
5 extract f from General Burgoyne's ſpeech i in the Houie 
of Commons, in anſwer to * a call upon him by Mr. 
Wilkes, for explanation reſpeQing the burning of the 
country during the progreſs of the army under his com- 


mand. © I am ignorant, ſaid the General, of any ſuch | 


&« circumſtance; do not recolle& more than one acci- 


4 dent by fire; I poſitively afſert there was no fire by 
. order, or countenance of myſelf, or any other officer, 


ec except at Saratoga. That diſtri is the property of 


Major General Schuyler of the American troops; 
* there were large bartacks built by him, which took 


* fire the day after the army arrived on the ground in 
te their retreat; and 1 believes T1 need not- —_ any other ; 
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which is at praſent.- the'only. aſylam for 
res: It is here == . pj 


—. papel af ve ih maſter being marely oocident, than that 
ite barracks were then made uſe of g4 my hofpital, 
d full of ck end wounded. foldiers.. General 
| E Behpyler had hkeswiſs a. very good dwelling-bouſe, 

© excesding large ſtore- houſes, great ſawemills, and other 
« owt-byildings, to the value altagether perhaps of ten 
uad pounds; à few gays befare the negociation 
ih Generel Gatps, che enemy had formed a pler 
© tpattack ane; a lacge gaſuqmu of troops was approach- 
E 4 ing 10 pals the ſwall river, preparsory fo a general 
„ aftion, and was entirely covered. from the fire of my 
RT * arvillery by. theſe buildings... Fir, I avow that I gave 
=W | as order 4p ſet them on fire; and in à yery ſhort 
tine the whole property I have deſeribed was con- 
e forged: Bat, 40 ſhow thee-the herſan mol deeply 
* # concerned in that, calamity, did net pu the gonſtruc- = 
©, ion upon it which jt has pleaſed the honourable Gen 
b glemapn to do, Imuſt inform the Houle, that oye of 
the firſt perſons 1 cv., after the convention was 
4 5 b Ggned, was. General Schuybr, I expreſſed to him my 
regt at the event which.had.bappened, pnd the reg- 
Ei: -- « Jons which accehoned it. He defired men think no 
* more of it; ſaid that the accafion juſtified it, according 
5 | 5s 40 the principles and rules of war, and hi Hou haze 
un the ſomes upon the fame occgſun, or words to that 
defect, He did me- be ſem an Aide de Camp 10 
coat mene Albany, in grder, as he expreſſed, to 
r procure me peter quarters than a ſtranger might be 
> * able 40a. e — to a rey | 


j 
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loriged us id me tetnpbtaty apartments 
de fitted up, wntil happier titles allow him 
20 büild #hother Heuſe. The treck Tufts 
between two ſteep aſcents, che fumttiits t 
which arb about che iche deigkt Vit then 
deſoeridds Dy ſbveral rapids ick turn be 
miller there the ground is mbre opens, hd 
. continues ſb to the north river; tha is ts 
ſay, for half a mile. M to General Bur- 
goyht's poſition, it is diffiodlt to deſtribee 
it, becnuſc che ground is fo very irregular, 
and the General ſiuding himſelf furround; 

od, was obligetl eto divide his troops into 
three campos, forming three different fronts; 
une facing the oreek, another Hudfor's - 
river, and the third dhe mquni,ỹͤę.:io d 
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o n toler- 
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ant 1 and, 15 my 1771 fa prize, prefented 
1. me to Ms . Schuyler a. and her family : and } 5 this Ge- 5 
gerad Hoe T Feftaihe Uocinſ" wtf His le fey ,* 
Albany, unte nin a d en Hoatyicovehs for 
##-nie and im friends and every; rother: poſlidle demon- 
'& * ration of. h ntgity.; 5/8 fituatio painful; as it Is true | 
42; in point of ſenſibility at the time, but which 1 now 
* contemplate with | fome ſatisfaQtion, a as ; carrying unde 
+ Hiabte teftitnotly how itle 1 Gef wet this Ghargeo'bf 


che honourable gentleman,” _ 
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à toler ble juſt idea of this poſition, which 
iz way note taken, and 2 only defective 
on the ſide of the Germans, where the 
5 ground forms, 3+xiſing,, the declivity of 
| which was againſt them. All that is: ne- 
ele to obſerve is, that the woods con- 
tinually riſe towards the weſt; ſo that the 
General might very well oecupy ſome ad- 
vantageous eminences, Tk | never the 
ſummits. Aocordingly, Ge! Gates 
who arrived at Saratoga, eee as 
the Engliſh paſſed two thouſand men over 
the creek, with orders to begin to fire. on 
_ they 4th and conſiderably incommode the 


Engliſh. General Schuyler criticiſes this 


2 Paſition j heupretends that this corps ſo 


advanced as to he in danger) without be- 


5 ing ſtrong enough to oppoſe the retreat 


of the enemy. But when we conſider that 
theſe. two thouſand. men were poſted in 
very thick woods that they were protect- 

ed by abattis;/bad a ſecure retreat in the 
| -immenſe foreſt in their rear, and that they 
: had only th haraſs" a Hing enemy, whoſe 
"courage. was broken, every military man c 


l think LY that fa, NN Wer | 
5 6 ramolin 82 21d, bo | . 
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4 well 1 pr methodical ace 05 
Be this as it may, it is very certain that 


Burgoy ne had NO. other alternative than to e 


let his troops be flaughtered, or capitulate. 
5 Hirarpnhadonly five days proviſion, and 


| ſition. It was propoſed to him to reſtore 
an old bridge of boats, which had been 
conſtructed in the very front of his camp; 
but a corps of two thouſand men ere al- 
| poſted on the heights on the oppoſite 
+ fide of the. river, where, they had raiſed a 
7 battery e of two pieces. of cannoñ. Had he 
undertaken to remount by the right bank, | 
_ (to attain, the fords which. are near Fort 1 
Edward, he had ravines to paſs and brid- 


ges to repair; beſides that theſe deſiles 


wefe already occupied by the militia, and 
the :vang zard alone muſt have been en- 
Saged with them, whilſt he had a whole | 
army on his rear, and on his flanks. He 
had ſcarce time to deliberate, the cannon 
ſhot began to ſhower into the. camp; ane 
of which. fell in the bouſe where the | 
council- of War was holding, * 
nn e 
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— ed ehem to quit it to WEI in the 
words: 1 1 183150752 « rk . 90 T19}; 14 4 

2 ce due not Compare dhe Besten 4 
=P Getretal zurgoyn , collefting hidtrophies, 


due poMithiog hiv infblent Mürmffeſte at 
 Aibotideroga, [with that 9 —5 he roy 


; _ bv, | WHEE, — . N 8 


Pas de eie ed. a een © 
of fupplicatibi. 1 conftis thats 


E 


4 | was voßducked to cee fer obere 8e b. 
uu lad bern their ary Afd 40 that 
1 whore they flled of befete Stegs acmp. 


could not but partake of We tr? 
tie Americans, and at the mie Utnef ad- 
A wire their - magnanimity 5 fot'theif6{diers | 
Anil offferrs beheld their Pfefürtptüses and 

5 inguinary enemies pas; wither ering, 
e cafe infuft, Without Aufssteng an 
1 Kruft Fmle or jeſture to e Nupe them. 
I: This ma jette Her 5 12 eyed ver yftr ik 
IT 258 refutitroti of che Vain Yethdritions of 
he Engi Betrral, afid JAE de at 

Alf tho dcbtg of bar ies 66 the 


zander lng gave rife ttativulturion 


- ee eee very | 
FE — 


i 
we * 
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ſenſibly affected. It is the ou ſtom in Eng- 
land, and in America, en approaching any 
Peron bot the firſt time, to ſay, Tum very 

FO ; General Gates chanced 
ake vie of this expreſſion in accoft- 


ing Genera Burgoytic I BH you are; 


 cephied. the General, '7by fortune of the day 

ir entirely yoitre. General 

to give Ho attention to \this anfwer; and 

condiited Burgoyine to His quarters, Where 

de ga Him a goa ahne a5 welt 40 
che principal part of the Englih Fe 


| tunes For. their ſucce 


W „ + 


Before e 75 at t the moment wh hey 


Be A  TIEOLDELY 
I er iv] Wno thou 
the. Americans we! e ſtriving who tho! 


7 enteriain the Eng lh officers, ſomeboc 2X 
| came l 0 aſk where Fader R 10 


& Ot SUR 5 Tit 


owed the ariny as, a 1 5 pr 4 8 5 
| tad gu ed i com of 72615 her” to 
be Hewi 18 tent, er 


We! 


E after and 8 5 A and 


ates pretended 


Byery body 4 and” drapk, oe rely, a 400 
ale ab ally e e E 


ft 19 „09 t 


- e of the Free ck Jeneral , was fo be 
onde. Mr. Sc ayler, who. Pad fol L. 
e 


. 8 1. r 1 a vage, 18 


— — 


= Schu 
Lis was himfelf detained by buſineſs at 


oſs . AVS 1 
ſavage, like thoſe who had followed the 
Engliſh" army. She had with her two 
charming little girls, about ſix or ſeven 
years old. General Schuyler careſſed them 
greatly; the ſight of this touched Madame 2 


de Reideſel and removed her appre 
in an inſtant; vou are tender and ſenſible, 


| faid the, you muſt then be generous, and 1 : 


am happy to babe fallen into your -hands. 


An conſequence of the capitulation, the 
. Englich army was conducted to Boſton. 


3 During their march, the troops, encamped, 


"OE. SETS 


2 43 


Genera 
 4STOZENTT 11011 


in procuring near "Albany a a proper quarter 
for 8 Burgoyne and his ſuite, Mr. 


6 byt 1 Xa ty were to be procure for. the - 


CE ET 


er offered him his handſome houſe. 


Ar 


D Sarat OS a, Where he, remaine to viſit t the 
. ruins 'of his other 1 houſe, which General 


= Tu C2 227 


Burgoyne' bad juſt deſtroy ed; but! he wrote | 
to 10 his wife to pre} re every, thing N .for.g Siv- 
ng him the belt Tc recep tion, and IS I inten- | 


3; 


| e pe featly 1 ulfilled. 
Fx Was extremely | well received b N Mrs. 
© Schuyler, and her Ittle family OY 


e 0 moe m3 oats; Acid lee... Ee 


, Pargey ne 


© g 6 Was 
= be in the e beſt apprtment! in 45 houſe. | 


An 
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An-exceVent ſupper vas ſeryed h im ie che 
eyenigge the honours of, which wert done 


with ſo much grace; that he. 
eve to tears: and could not 


as. 


laying, 


wh A FD. ſigh, Andes. 2 &.-daing, g 


Þr . man. why, bas, ravaged their, 
nd { 4nd burn nt their, Un.  The,pex 
morning however, he w V2 $4 8912 ren 195 
of bis diſgraces. by: AN, A Wyenturg WH hich 


woul, hae L . gay;t9 any 5 5 55 but 


him. It \ Was always int ocently_ 19 5 
419 As . aL bed w a 2 1 
was a fcted. His Bed Was prepare: 


lat 5 


famih 189 
eral Hes 1 pread 


ot V7 
2 4 2 2 el fende officers t6 lep 


155 ui OY ll sg "Tn ö 
poilt child of about ſeven years a, 
very forward and arch, a8 alt mary - "__ 


bittts 1 


n chüdrem are, Bit very dilate," was 


runtiintg all the morlüng about t the foals, 


accorditig” to cuſtoih; ald open ing” 2the 
door: of the'ſaloon,*he Hurft out aTawgh- 
ing 68 ſeeing all the Eng tolleaed, 


and, ſhit'4t after hin, crying ee 

n priſoner t: this Midler f mattes . 

crael;and'rendered thereadte melanehdly 
ecedin evening! || holds 

Nr 2 eee N 15 


tban way 


— ——— A ae 


aflgcted 


lar room; a numerous | ſujte, 


— . ; Kb I 

I Boe mal be Perdontd che kite 

= | ates wHISH offlytippedred intereſting 
| RSS 


.  folely from their 

1 3 & fre fouttt, and being aequit- 
1 4: ed ux the pot. Benldes, a plain Jouthal 
= +: Hetſts formte Indulgenee, and when one does 

| bs dr Wiite hiſtor y, it. 18 allowäble to Write 
B little ftories. Hendeforth I haye "only to 


tctfnze leave of Génkral Schuyler, detained 


| | 5 by butineſs at Bdratoga, . ad to tread back 

| 

| ny Heps ns as kalt! as s poſſible to Newport. ; 

# In repa flin i near Br reams 's Height, 0 

| .. gal watc 78 T had again an opportuni Yo 

1 examini ning t ;the 5 ank of General ur- 
| : 4 | gong camp, f. w Ty ich it ſeemed. to me 1 


| - that. bis plan gives a a pretty accurate idea F | 
= | Twas affured that I might return to Albany 


| bythe eaſtern road, hut on arriving at Ha, 
| | Moons 1 Jraras tha the, ice was broke in 
| f places, 1c that after repoſing ſome 4 
3 afome. in ker t by Madam b 
| People Putchman's widow, I took the; 
| road by the awk river, which, 1 paſſed ; 
| A 4 thout wc, nd amived.at;Albany fl = 
| it ſis in the evening. We inmediately i * 
| {peal oy of the ſix French iN | 
. \ "14 travellers) 


wat 


travellers) to concert meaſures far our c- 


turn. Not a moment was to be leſt, ſor 


the wind having got to the ſonthward, the 


thaw was beginning; and it might very 


well happen that we ſhould be detained a 


conſiderable time at Albany : for, when 
you cannot paſs the. river on the ice, you 
are ſometimes obliged to wait eight or ten 
days before it is navigable, and you gan 


paſs the ferry. It was neceſlary thergfore 
to ſet gut immediately; but as we were too 
many to travel together, it was determined 
that the Vicomte de Noailles and his two 
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companions ſhould ſet off the nent men- 


ing at day-break, and ſleep thirty miles 
from. Albany s and that: I ſbould-fet aut 


at noa, and Ray all nighi at Xinderinoł. 


The Vicomte de Noailles ball left his hor- 


ſes on the ther fide of: the river, and had 


already ſent pver his. ſladge, nothing there- 


fore ſtpod in the Ware lis departure, the 
ice being ertainly thick enough for him 


to pals. on fogt. My iſituation was very 


gifferents I. bad, at Albany, two ſledges, 


which belonged to, the State, and were 


furpilhed me: by the: >e\itl-Quarter' Maſtor 


General, N 
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pots 


| 605. F eek iatentich Fus to pay! for them; 3 
but he would not allow it, aſſuring me 
that T had only to deliver them to the 
| Quarter Maſterof Rhode Iſland, who would 
return them by the firſt opportunity. This 
is a very convenient arrangement for the 
military on the continent, and for all ſuch 
as are employed in commiſſions. for the 
public ſervice: each State maintains hor- 
ſes for travelling, nothing more being re- 
quiſite than to deliver them to the War- 
ter. Maſter of the place at which 5 you leave 
them! In the Northern States, there a are 15 
ſledges aiſo for the ſame purpoſe.” 
As we were deliberating on out ey, 8 
Colonel Hugber, Quartbr-Maſterof che state 5 
of New-Vork came to call upon us: he 
had juſt arrived from an expedition towards 
Fiſh-Kill, and teſtified great regret at not 
having been at Albany during dür ſlay. 1 
muſt repeat here what I have already faid, 
that it is impoſſible to imagine a more 
frank, and more noble politeneſs, a more 
eourteous behaviour, than I experienced 


a EE ng e part of the American 


6 officers | 
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_ officers. with whom J had any concern. 
Mr. Hughes was ſo good as to undertake 
to conduct me to the other ſide of the ri- 
ver, and promiſed to call upon me the ; 
next day at eleven o'clock. _ 
I had travelled far enough in the 3 to 
hope for a quiet ſleep, but, at four in the 
morning, I was awakened by a muſquet 
fired cloſe to my windows: I liſtened, but 
heard not the ſmalleſt noiſe, or motion in 
the ſtreet, which made me imagine it was 
ſome muſquet diſcharged of itſelf without 
_ cauſing any accident. I again attempted 
| to go to ſleep, but a quarter of an hour af- 
ter a freſh muſquet or piſtol ſnot interrupt- | 
ed my repoſe; this was followed by ſeveral W 
others; ſo that I had no longer any doubt 1 ö 
that it was ſome rejoicing, or feaſt, like ou. 
village chriſtenings. The hour indeed 
ſtruck me as unuſual, but at; length a 1 
number of voices mingled with muſquetry, - ; 
crying out, ae year, reminded me that we 
were at the firſt of January, and I con- 
«cluded; that it was thus the Americans ce- 
lebrate that event. Though this manner - 
of een it was not, I muſt own, . | 


"or. 
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rvrery pleafing to mie} there was nothing for 
it dut patience; but at the end of half an 


hour, Iheard a confirſed noife of upwards 
of a hundred perfons, chiefly children, or 

young people, affembled under my win- 
dos, and Ivery for had farther indication 
of their proximity, for they fired ſeveral 


wmuſquet ſhot, knocked rudely at the door, 


and thiel Rones ageinft my windows. 


Cold and indolence ſtill kept me in bed, 


but Mr. Lynch got up, and eame into my 
chamber to tell me that thefe people cer- 
tainiy meant to do me Honour; and get 
foeme Nidhey from me. I defited him to 

Reß down, and give them two Louis; he 


Wand thent altcady-itiaftcts of the Houſe, 
and dtinking my landlord's rein. In a 


"quarter of an hour, tliey Wetit off to viſit 
ther ſtreets, and contizuedꝭ their noiſeq till 


dayenght. On riſing; Teatnt from my 


Handlerd, that it Was the Cüſtöm Cf the 
country for the young folks, the fer vants, 
and evi! the negroeb, to go frotn tavetn to 
tavern, atid to other Honfes, to Willa good 
fle year, afid All for drink, fo that there 


was no particulat cvitipliment to mt in this 
8 e 1 * f 
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affair, and Hound that; aſter the example 
of the Roman Emperors, I had made a 
largeſs to the people. La the morning, hen 
1 went out to take leave of General Clin 
ton, I met nething but drunken people in 


the ſtreets, but what afloniſhed ma the moſt 


Was to ſee them not only walk, but run 
upon the ice, without falling, or making 
a falſe ftep, whilſt it was With. (hs oY 


Acne kept upon my legs. 


As ſoon as my ſledges were an took 


nat to go and- bid adieu to Mrs. 
Schuyler and her family, whence I re- 
turned to Colonel Hughes, who was wait- 

ing for me at the entrance of the town. 

Ile bad learnt ſince he leſt us, that the Ba- 

ron de Monteſquieu was grandſon of the 
author of che Spirit of Ldws. Rejoiced at 


_ this diſcovery, he deſired me to introduce 


him a ſecond time to the gentleman who 
bore {6 reſpectable a name; and a fei mi- 
nutes e I, was expreſſing BY all bi- 


| regret at the N time at not 3 650 f 8 
my power ts repaythem, he ſaid to me with 


tab fantidhf truly aminbiae. « Well then! 
Pr SE * ſince 


— En nn — — — - ee 
1 2 
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u fince you' wiſh to do ſomething for me, 
try to procure a French copy of the Spi- 


© rit of Laws. I do not ſpeak your lan- 


A guage, but Iunderfland your books, and 
4 ſhall be happy to read that in the origi- 


* nal.” I propoſed to ſend him a copy, and 


have been ſo lucky as to be able to fulfil 
my promiſe on my return to Newport. Af- 


ter this con verſation he took me to the ri ver- 


de, at the place he thought the ſafeſt; but. 


-as ] was about to venture myſelf, the-firſt 


object I beheld was a fledge, the horſes of 
which were ſinking under the ice, at twen- 


ty paces from me. Judge of my conſterna- 
tion; I muſt tread back my ſteps, and re- 
main perhaps a week at Albany till the 
thaw was compleat, and the river free from 


floating ice. Colonel Hughes bid me to 


return to my inn, and remain there quietly, 


until he ſenta man and horſe along the ri- 


ver to enquire for a place to paſs over. 


Three ſledges, however, with rum for the 
ſtate ſtorehouſes appeared on the other fide, 


and ſeemed determined to riſk the paſſage, 
but he ſent a man on foot to ſtop them, af- 


uy: which 1 * bim * enough. 


About 
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About one &clock, as Lwas reading by 
my fireſide, Mr. Hu ghes': $ Secretary enter- 
ed, and told me that the ſledges he had 
ſent to ſtop, had perſiſted in paſſing, and 
fucceeded by avoiding the hole made by 
the horſes IJ had ſeen ſinking,” and which 
were extricated with great difficulty. As 
the thaw continued, Thad nota moment to 
loſe, the horſes were inſtantly put to, and 
I ſet out, under the auſpices of Colonel 
Hughes, who was waiting for me at the 
river- ſide. As ſoon as I got over, I parted. 
from him; but had ſtill half a mile to go 
upon the ice, before I could get to a landing 
place which led me to the high road; all 
\ danger was now over, and I reached Kin- 
| derhook with eaſe towards fix o'clock. 

I ſet out the next morning at nine, and 
after paſſing the bridge of Kinderhook, left 
the Claverack road on the right, to follow 
that of Nohletoion. 1 ſtopped i in this town- 
ſhip, and alighted at Mating flon's Tavern, 
_ a ſmalÞ-neat'inn, in which two travellers 

may be conveniently: lodged: Having an 

| opportunity of con verſing with the couſin 
and Pads of Mr. Maknagfion, of the 
ſame 
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ſame name with himſelf; he told me he bad 
been a Major in the American army, and 


| fectived a ball through his thigh in Canada. 


Fe ſaid that his nerves, irritated with the 
| wound, betatne contracted, and he halted 
for opwardsof agear ; but that at the affair 
of Prince-Town, after travelling eighteen 
miles on foot, he happening to leap over 
 afence, by this effort the contracted nerves = 
broke or rather tengthened themſelves, ſo 

that he has never fince been lame, 
As ſoon as my horſes had reſted 2 little, 
I continued my journey, and travelling 
amongſt woods and. mountains, it was night 
before I got to Sheffield. I traverſed this 


Whole town, which is about two miles long, 


before I got to Mr. Dewy's inn. Sheffield 
is a verypretty place, there are a good many 
well built houſes, and the high road that 
paces wide. My inn ga ve me pleaſure the 
moment I entered it; the maſter and miſ-— 
ares of the houſe appeared polite and well 
educated; but I admired above all a girl of 
eee who had all the beauty of 


: happy a 
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happy do have taken for a model, when he 


painted his charming pit the young 
crying for the loſs of her canary bird. 


amufed myſelf in looking at ſome books 
fcattered on the tables. The firſt T opened 


wens the Abridgment of Newton. s Philoſo- 


phy: this diſcovery induced me to Put 
ſome queſtions to my landlord on phy ſics, 
; and geometry, with which 1 found him 
well acquainted, and that ben was "belides 
very me model, and very þ ood e company. "He 


Te: ive employment i in 


A ; country Where there i is perpetually! land 


to 1 meaſure, and bounderics' to fx 
be: 3d 1 in the "morning, T was: ſorry to 
iind that the weather, which} had been hi- 
| therto uncertain, was ended i in 4 thaw. 1. 
Had to traverſe the green "woods, a tu gged, 
di fricult, and defert oo country. The Mow 
Foe onthe ground, and grvingme fil 


Hopes bf being able to continue my route 


ina fledge, T kept mine, and procerded to- 
lerably well as Nas Cantina fmall town 


fituated on the left bank of the Houjavonich, 
fe ven miles from Sheffield Mikel. bo 


1 + _ >> "nn 


I was thewn into my chamber, 1 
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there 1 turned; to the left, andi began to 
2 the mountains; unfortunately the 

ſnow f ailed me where it was, the moſt ne- 
ary, and J. was obliged. to, walk almoſ} 
always nf ot to relieve. my horſes, which 
Were ſometi imealabouringto dragtheſledge 


19.43 


out of the mud, and at others to Pull! it 1 


over 32775 two, or three fect hien. This 


p ta: ein aſe of of fledges,1 walls there 
be foot and da half of, ſhow v upon the 

und. It x was with the utmoſt difficulty 2 
therefore; 1. travelled f ſteen miles to a 


. 755 gs fe on Pura On 


Por 


Kill 5 125 YT 99205 2b 1 5 here Fi 
11 808 100 ut fo ae a 


: jw yl po that Sao Ip Gaf =p 
para P oulſin, BSRer ſaw, the majeſtic and "In 
8 au grandigſo picture a.deep, valley here 
„throu nb, ſmall ri- 
ver called the Waragontdd. This valley 
310119 „ ; appears | 


- 
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appears Kill: more narrow from the im- 


menſe firs that ſhade it; ſome of which, : | 
riſing in an oblique direction, ſeem to unite - 


their tops purpoſely to intercept! the rays 
of, the ſun.. When you have paſſed this 


a — -- 


river, you mount for four or five miles, and 
then deſcend as much; continually bound- 
ing from one large ſtone to another which 
croſs the road, and give it che reſemblance 


of ſtairs. Here one of my lledges broke, 


b and night approaching, ] I Was at A loſs i 


how to repair it, imagining myſelf |; in an 
uninhabitable deſert ; I tried to get it for- 


Ward broken as it was,” but deſpaired of 


fücceedihg, when two hundred Reps fur- 


ther on, I found a ſmall houſe, and oppoſite | - 
to it a forge, where the fire was lighted, 
and the blackſmith at work. A pilot who 


diſcovers land in unknown ſeas, is not more 


happy than I was at this. fight, I politely 


requeſted the honeſt man to leave his work 


and repair my ſledge, which he agreed to,; 
and 1 continued to follow that in goof - 


Condition, on foot, def airing. of ever 


ſeeing the. other, which arrived however 
am hour after me. nn . e en | 


; 4 4 9 f > 7 
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| = 2 aich in America, and 
ſiueh the exellent polioe i of thiscountey, 
camhaut no mene ere, ee e 
fai for their Wants 
This day res dende full of con- 
trarieties. It was ſeven a the: evening 


1 

ttt 00“ „Hun! J 7415 nur 30453 7 he 
; | 210111 98 2470. 13 07 2410 4 D. 311 2 a # 110 £ 5 Nut 
5 ah hene role W. r ann) in this 


caſes. .alabough the fact be, as the Marquis ae ir. 


* 


The. re ſpeQive ovetnments of America yeyer dreamt | 
of compeliing lots fs keep public Houſes; - or bl ack- 


fats, and Whedhwright's ſhops] nor gull duch re- 
; gulation bo:enforpal withqut in fe diet, even in 
_ eſtabliſhed 206, arhivrary .governments, ,.;A, men 


5 refleQion, hut above all, a Enowlefige of of the confiity- 
tions, and che n nature er the country, may convince any 


Feen kbar fs cafſertion, which i" hpbaed in i 


- wot; can ofly/bethe reful of miſinfaration ;;or:mif- 


1 fact. haviyg experiepęed their utility and 
requency in all parts of the country, but this ariſes from 
the neceſſity of ſuch 6ccupations in the infiumerable a new 

| ſettlements: with are ſpread over great part of the con- 

tisent, wherein; every: fortler 45 obliged, mene or Jak, 

3 handictaftſmag, and where they. are all compelled 

| mutually to adminiſter to each other” a wants. In tbem 

| tob the publican, u. WhO is ſo far from being precluded from | 
by achter purſuits; That he frequenlly beebmes the firſt far- 
1 mess the(finſtamagiſtrate, the firſt military officer of che 
+ arge is 4 r appendage. TRANSLATOR. 


 apyienhenſion. 1 hate ſaid that the: orale of theſe = 
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when. arrived at New Hartford, where 1 

expected to find a good inn, called Gi/bert's 
_  bouſe. Three American officers who, hav- 
ing rode on horſeback, had very eaſily paſ- 


ſed me, were ſo polite as to go further on, 
in order to leave me the whole houſe; but 


I was told, and it was evident on entering, 


that it was impoſſible I could be accom- 
modated. The maſons were repairing it, 
and at work every where: ſo that I had 
nov no other hope but at the inn of a Mr. 
Cafe, two miles further, beyond Farming- 
ton- river; but learning that the American 
officers were there, I enquired whether I 
could not be lodged elſewhere, and was re- 
commended to an old woman, called Mrs. 
Wallen, who formerly kept an inn, and I 
was Hattered with hopes of her receiving 
I continued therefore to follow my 
ledge on foot, and having, with difficulty, 7 
reached this houſe, I implored Mrs. Wal- 
len's hoſpitality, whoconſented, but merely ; 
to oblige me. I remained here ſome time, 
but finding it a very poor houſe, and the 
apartments wretched, I ſent one of my | 
people to Caſe's, to try if he could find 
me ſome corner to lodge in. They con- 
Vor. 1. 'Gg „„ 
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trived to let me have one, and I went 
thither on foot, leaving my horſes at the 
other houſe. I was lucky enough to find 
a good bed, and a ſupper, ſuch as it was, 
but which appeared to me excellent, leſs 
becauſe I had a good appetite, than from 
being waited on by a tall woman of five- 
. and-twenty, handſome, and of a noble ap- 
| pearance. I enquired of my landlady if 
ſhe was her daughter, but ſhe, a good, fat 
woman, very induſtrious and talkative, and 
who had taken me into favour for giving 
ready anſwers to the queſtions ſhe had put, 
told me ſhe had never had any children, 
although ſhe had then one in her arms, 
which ſhe was dandling and careſſing. To 
whom does that belong then, ſaid I? To 
the tall woman you ſee, replied ſhe—And 
whois her huſband ?—She has none—She 
is a widow then No, the Was never mar- 
ried. It is an unlucky affair, too long to 
tell you: the poor girl was in want, I took 
her to live with me, and provide for the 
mother and child. Is it advancing a 
paradox to ſay, that ſuch condu@ proves, 


* than any . the © pare and reſpec- 
1} Es table 


/ 
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table manners of the Americans? With 
them vice is ſo ſtrange, and ſo rare, that 
the danger of example has almoſt no ef- 
fect; ſo that a fault of this nature is re- 
garded only as an accidental error, of which 
the individual, attacked with it, muſt be 
cured, without taking any meaſures to 
eſcape the contagion. I muſt add too, that 
the acquiſition of a citizen in this country 
is ſo precious, that a girl, by bringing up 
her child, ſeems to expiate the weakneſs | 
which brought it into exiſtence. Thus 
morality, which can never differ from the 
real intereſt of ſociety, appears ſometimes 
to be local and modified by times and cir- 
cumſtances. When an infant without an . | 
aſylum, and without property, ſhall be- 
come a burthen to the ſtate, 2 being de- : ij 
voted to misfortune, owing its preſervation 
to pity alone, and not to the public utility. 
we ſhall then ſee the mother humbled, nay 
perhaps puniſhed, and this ſeverity will 
then be vindicated here, as well as elſe- 
where, by all thoſe auſtere dogmas which 
at preſent are neglected or Weder f 8 
| 1 85 S822 „i. 
* It is to be hoped that it will WY very long ere 
the barbarous prejudices and /puniſhrgents of poliſhed - 
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I propoſed making a ſhort journey the 
next day to Hartford, fifteen miles only 


from the place I ſlept at, but it ſeeming 
to me impoſlible to perform it except on 


| horſeback, I left the two State ſledges with 


Mr. Caſe, taking a receipt from him, 


which I afterwards delivered to Mr. Wadſ- 
worth. At firſt I was not ſatisfied with 


the exchange, as I travelled ſome time on 


heights covered with ſnow, well calculat- 
ed for the ſledge, but on deſcending to- 
wards Farmington river, I found the thaw 
| compleat, 


Europe ſhall be introduced into this happy country. 


At preſent, the natural commerce between the ſexes 
univerſally takes place, to the excluſion of exotic vices, 
and without involving the weak and unprotected female 
in all the horrors of ſhame, miſery and child-murder. 
Here libertiniſm is by no means the. conſequence of an 
accidental frailty, nor is the mother, who, in following 
the ſtrong impulſe of Nature, has given a member to 
Tociety, thrown an out- caſt upon the world, loft to her- 


ſelf, and compelled. to become vicious. The error of 


paſſion, though condemned, is venial, and ſhe is neither 
driven to deſpair by cruelty, nor excluded from the 
Tweet proſpe&t of giving birth to future offspring, under 


the fariftion of every legitimate and facred title. No- 
thing is more common in this country, than ſuch flips 


in the firſt violence of an early puberty, nor leſs fre- 
n than a repetition of the ſame weakneſs. 
TRANSLATOR. 
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compleat, and mud inſtead of ſnow. The 
woods I had juſt paſſed through, were 
very different from the Greenwoods ; they 
were full of ſmall firs, whoſe verdant hue 
_ pleaſed the eye, and the road was by ac- 
_ cident ſo prettily laid out, that it 1s im- 
poſſible to imagine- a better model for 
walks 1 in the Engliſh ſtyle. 


When T had paſſed F armington river, I | 


mounted a pretty long and ſteep hill, on 


which 1 obſerved, from time to time, ob- 


jects intereſting to the lovers of natural 
hiſtory. Vou ſee, amongſt other things, 


large maſſes of rocks, or rather vaſt blocks 


of ſtone, which have no ſort of correſpond- 
ence with the reſt of the mountain, and 
appear as if they had been launched 
there by ſome volcano. 1 remarked one 
more ſingular than the reſt, and ſtopped 


to meaſure it: it is a ſort of ſocle, or long 


ſquare, thirty feet long by twenty high, 


and as many wide, not unlike the pedeſtal 


of the ſtatue of Peter the Great one ſees 


at Peterſburgh. On the eaſt ſide, it is ſplit 


from top to bottom, the crack is about a 
foot and a half wide at the top, but much 


leſs 
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leſs at bottom. Some ſhrubs. vegetate in 


the little earth there is, and on the very 
ſummit of the rock grows a ſmall tree, but 
1 could not tell of what ſpecies. The | 


ſtone is hard, of the nature of en and 
is no wiſe volcanized. 


I got to Hartford abs: three, 1 be- 


ing informed that Mr. Wadſworth was 


abſent, I was afraid of incommoding his 


| wife and ſiſter by going to lodge there, 
and went to a very good inn kept by Mr. 


Bull, who i is accuſed of being rather on 


tte other A de of the queſtion ; a polite me- 


thod of deſignating a tory. 1 only made a 


| tranſient viſit therefore to Mrs. Wadſ- 
worth, to invite myſelf to breakfaſt the 


next morning. The 5th 1 did not ſet out 
till eleven, although I had thirty miles 
Journey to Lebanon. At the paſſage of 
the Ferry, I met with a detachment of the 
Rhode Iſland regiment, the ſame corps 


we had with us all the laſt ſummer, but 
they have ſince been recruited and cloath- 


ed. The greateſt part of them are ne- 
groes or mulattoes; but they are ſtrong, 
robuſt men, and thoſe I have ſeen had a 


ey oe — We had fine wea- 


ther - 
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ther all day, and got to Lebanon at ſunſet. 
Not that I got to Lebanon Meeting-houſe, 

where the Duke de Lauzun was quartered 
with his Huſſars, that was fix miles far- 
ther ſtill travelling in Lebanon. Who 
would not think after this, that I am 
ſpeaking of an immenſe city? and in fact, 
this is one of the moſt conſiderable towns 
in the country, for it conſiſts of at leaſt 
one hundred houſes; but it is unneceſſary 
to add, that they are much ſcattered, and 
diſtant: from each other frequently more 
than four or five hundred paces. 

It will be eaſily imagined that I was not 
ſorry to find myſelf in the French army, of 
which theſe Huſſars formed the advanced 
guard, although their quarters be ſeventy- 
five miles from Newport ; but there are no 
circumſtances inwhich I ſhould notbe ha p- 
py with M. de Lauzun. For two months 
I had been talking, and liſtening, with him 

1 converſed; for it ' muſt be allowed that 
convarlitioni is ſtill the peculiar forte of the 
amiable French; a precious appendage for 
our nation, which it neglects poſſibly too 
much, and may one day chance to forfeit. 
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It is told of an Engliſhman accuſtomed to 
be ſilent, that he ſaid, talking ſpoils conver- 
ſation.” This whimſical expreſſion contains 


great ſenſe : every body can talk, but no- 
body knows how to liſten; inſomuch that 


the ſociety of Paris, ſuch as ] left it, re- 


ſembles the chorus of an opera, which a 
few coryphees alone have a right to inter- 
rupt; each theatre has its particular cory-- 
phæus; each theatre has its chorus too, 
which'chime in, and its pit which applaud 
without knowing why. Tranſplant the 
actors, or change the theatre, the effect of 
the piece is loſt. Fortunate for the ſpecta- 
tors, when the ſtock. is abundant, and 
they are not ſatiated with a repetition. of 
the ſame production. 5 
But I am got very far from ries: 
= where, I muſt return however, if it be only 
to hunt a few ſquirrels. The Duke de Lau- 
zun entertained me with this diverſion, 


which is much in faſhion i in this country. 


Theſe animals are large, and have a more 
beautiful fur than thoſe in Europe; like 
ours, they are very adroit in ſlipping from 
tree to tree, and in clinging ſo cloſely to 
the branches as to become almoſt i in vi- 
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ſible. Vou frequently wound them, with- 
out their falling; but that is a flight in- 
convenience, for you have only to call or 
ſend for ſomebody, who applies the hat- 
chet to the tree, and preſently knocks 
it down. As ſquirrels are not rare, you 
will conclude then, and very juſtly, that 
trees are very common *. On returning 
from the chaſe, I dined at the Duke de 
Lauzun's, with Governor Turnbull and 
General Huntingdon. The former lives at 
Lebanon, and the other had come from 
Norwich. 1 have already painted Governor 


Turnbull, 


There are alſo a. great number of flying ſquirrels 
in Connecticut. They are ſmaller than the others, 
which they greatly reſemble in their form and ſkin. 
Every body knows that they are called flying ſquirrels 
from the facility with which they ſupport themſelves 
a long time in the air, by means of a long mem- 
brane, or ſkin, attached to the lower part of their 


feet: when they are in aQion this i is folded up under 
their bellies ; ; but when they. want to leap from one 


tree to another they ſpread \ their feet, and this ſkin 
forms a kind of ſail which ſupports them in the air, 
and aſſiſts them even in their motion. There is alſo 
throughout North America another ſort of ſquirrels, 
called land ſquirrels, becauſe they do not climb the 
trees, but burrow in the earth like rabbits. Their 
hair is ſhorter, and of a deer colour, ſtriped with 
black. Theſe animals are e very pretty, and not wild. 


mmer #2 
Furnbull, at preſent you have only to re- 
preſent to yourſelf this little old man, in 
the antique dreſs of the firſt ſettlers in this 
colony, approaching a table ſurrounded 
by twenty Huſſar officers, and without 
either diſconcerting himſelf, or loſing any 
thing of his formal ſtiffneſs, pronouncing, 
in a loud voice, a long prayer in the form 
of a benedicite. Let it not be imagined 
that he excites the laughter of his audi- 
tors; they are too well trained: you 
muſt, on the contrary, figure to yourſelf 
twenty amens iſſuing at once from the 
midſt of forty muſtaches “, and you will 
have ſome idea of this little ſcene. But 


M. de Lauzun is the man to relate, how 


this good, methodical Governor, didac- 
tic in all his actions, invariably ſays, that 
he will confider; that he muſt refer to 
his council; how of little affairs he makes 
great ones, and how happy a. mortal 
he is when he has any to tranſact. Thus, 
in the two hemiſpheres, Paris alone ex- 
cepted, ridicule muſt not imply inaptitude 

3E ä 
The Huſſfars of Lauzun's legion, and the Duke 


himſelf wore muſtaches in America. 
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to govern; ſince it is by the character men 
govern, and by the character men make 
themſelves ridiculous. | 8 

I propoſed leaving Lebanon the th at 
ten o'clock, but the weather was ſo bad 
that I ſtaid till paſt one, expecting it to 
clear up; I was obliged, however, to ſet out 
at laſt in a melting ſnow, the moſt conti- 
nued, and the coldeſt I ever experienced. 
The bad weather urged me on fo faſt that 


I arrived at Voluntown about five o'clock: 


If the reader recollects what I have ſaid at 
the beginning of my journal of Mr. Dor- 
rance's houſe, he will not be ſurpriſed at 
my returning to it with pleaſure. Miſs 
Pearce however was no longer there, but 
ſhe was replaced by the youngeſt Miſs 
Dorrance, a charming pretty girl, although 
not ſo regular a beauty as her friend. She 
has, like her, modeſty, candour, and beauty 
in all her features; and has beſides a ſere- 
nity mixed with gaiety, which — 

as amiable as the other is intereſting. Her 
eldeſt ſiſter had laid in ſince I was laſt at . 
Voluntown; ſhe was in a great chair, 
near the fire, around which her family 
were ſeated. Her noble and commanding 

= „ countenance 
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5 countenanceſcemed more changed by mis- 
fortune than by ſuffering; yet every body 


about her was employed in conſoling and 


- taking care of her; her mother, ſeated by 


her, held in her arms the infant, ſmiling 


at it, and careſſing it; but as for her, her 


eyes were ſorrowfully fixed upon the little | 


innocent, eyeing it with intereſt, but with- 


out pleaſure, as if ſhe were ſaying to it, 
miſero  paragoletto. il tuo deſtin, non ſai. * 
Never did a more intereſting or more 
moral picture exerciſe the pencil of a 
Greuze, or the pen of a tender poet. May 


that man be baniſhed from the boſom of 


ſociety who could be ſo barbarous as to 
leave this amiable girl a prey to a misfor- 


tune which it is in his power to repair; 


and may every benediction which heaven 
can beſtow be ſhowered on the being, 


- generous and juſt enough to give her more 


legitimate titles to the hallowed names of 
wife and mother, and thus reſtore her, to 


all that happineſs, which Nature had de- 


4 Unhappy child! thou knoweſt not the lot that is 


reſerved for thee. Metaſtaſio. Demop bon. 


- + See what is ſaid on this ſubject, in a note at the 


commencement of this Journal. 
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My journey henceforward affords no- 
thing worthy of the ſmalleſt attention. 
I ſlept next day at Providence, and ar- 
_ rived the gth at Newport; ſatisfied with 
having ſeen many intereſting things, with- 
out meeting with any accident; but with 
a ſorrowful reflection that the place I 
arrived at, after travelling ſo far, was 
ſtill fifteen hundred leagues from that 
where I had left my friends; where I 
ſhall enjoy the little knowledge I have 
acquired, by ſharing it with them; where 
I ſhall again be happy, if there ſtill be 
any happineſs in ſtore for me; the only 
place in ſhort, dove da /onghi errori ſpero 
di repoſar * 


* I wiſh to recompence thoſe who ſhall have the 
patience to compleat the peruſal of this Journal, by 
laying before them the charming paſſage of Metaftafi | 
from whence theſe words are borrowed. | 


L' Onda dal mar r diviſo | 
Bagna la valla e il monte, 
Va paſſagiera in fiume 

Va prigioniera in fonte; 
Mormora ſempre e geme 
Fin che non torna al mar. 


Al 
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Al mar dove ella nacque 

Dove acquiſto? gli umori 
Dove da lunghi errori 
FSGßpera di repoſar. 


Truhe following is a free tranſlation: 


The wave once ſeparated from the ſea, ſtrays over 
the. mountains, or bathes the vallies: anon it travels 
with the rivers, &c. now is kept priſoner in the foun- 
' tains; but it never ceaſes to murmur and complain 
until it returns unto the ſea. | 

To the ſea its native abode, to the ſea its laſt aſylum, | 
where fatigued after its long W as it 4595 at 


length to bod ſome repoſe. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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